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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


The preferential policy must be kept in the 
Sorefront of the Government programme. Exist- 
ing food duties should be readjusted so as to 
enable the Mother Country to give a preference 
on wheat and meatin return for reductions in 
the Colonial tariffs. There must be no weaken- 
ing on the food question—otherwise the victory 
would not be worth winning.—(“‘ Episodes of the 
Month,” September National Review.) 


In 1886, Mr. Chamberlain, who had won the General Election 
M for the Liberal Party on his “ unauthorised pro- 
r. : 

Chamberlain, 8°@™™* and before whom at that moment the 
highest political possibilities were opening, re- 
) signed his seat, and threw up the reversion to the Liberal leader- 
ship rather than become a party to Mr. Gladstone’s policy of 
national disintegration. We should, therefore, not be surprised 
that the same statesman in 1903, when at the very pinnacle of his 
fame, should with equal deliberation elect to leave the Unionist 
Government rather than consent to the sacrifice of that great 
policy of Imperial reconstruction upon which he had set his heart, 
and which has already captivated all the alert and progressive 
minds throughout the British Empire. Mr. Chamberlain’s wisdom 
in opposing Home Rule has already been abundantly vindicated, 
and to-day we see the whilom advocates of that disastrous 
proposal competing with one another in repudiating it. Nor is 
there any dispute as to the effect of his antagonism. He was 
i the principal factor in bringing home to the British democracy 
the danger of creating a Transvaal at our doors. When we 
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recall this auspicious precedent, we may feel the utmost con- 
fidence as to his success in his new venture. In less than half the 
time which it took to shatter the separatist movement, the 
retiring Colonial Secretary will have succeeded in converting the 
constituencies, and will be returned at the head of a great Imperial 
Party with a mandate to carry out the big policy which has 
frightened his colleagues. Masters of finesse occasionally score 
fleeting successes, but in the long run nations turn to statesmen of 
courage, character, and convictions. The British people will not 
prove unworthy of the great Englishman who has staked his all 
in a cause in which he has nothing to gain. 


The rupture between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour took 
the form of an exchange of letters, which clearly 
explain the position of the former, though it must 
be admitted there is some ambiguity at present as to the attitude 
of the Premier, which, however, may possibly be cleared up 
by his Sheffield speech. Writing from Birmingham on Sep- 
tember 9, “in anticipation of the important Cabinet which is 
to meet on Monday,” i.e., September 16, the Colonial Secretary 
briefly recapitulated the course of events since he and Mr. Balfour 
had, the one in addressing a deputation on the Corn Tax, and 
the other in speaking to his constituents at Birmingham, “ called 
attention to the changes which had taken place in our commercial 
position during the last fifty years, and suggested an inquiry into 
the subject.” Neither of them intended to provoke a purely party 
controversy. They had raised “a question of the greatest 
national and imperial importance in the hope that it would be 
discussed with a certain impartiality by both friends and 
opponents.” This desire, however, was not shared by the Liberal 
leaders, who from the first had scouted the suggestion “that a 
system which was generally accepted in 1846 could possibly 
require any modification in 1903,” and the whole resources of the 
Opposition organisations had been concentrated against the 
attempt to re-examine our fiscal policy. Meanwhile, advocates of 
inquiry were at a disadvantage owing to the paralysing differences 
of opinion prevailing in the Unionist Party, which enabled the 
enemy toremain in possession of the field. They had fastened on 
the taxation of food, and mage unscrupulous use of “ the old cry of 
the dear loaf,” as a means of exciting resentment against any read- 
justment of existing taxation, even “ with a view of securing the 
mutual advantage of ourselves and our Colonies, and the closer 
union of the different parts of the Empire.” Mr. Chamber- 
lain felt constrained to recognise that “serious prejudice” 


September 9. 
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had been created by these manceuvres “in the absence of any 
full public discussion of the question,” and he thus diagnosed 
public opinion: “ While the people generally are alive to the 
danger of unrestricted competition on the part of those foreign 
countries that close their markets to us while finding in our 
market an outlet for their surplus production, they have not yet 
appreciated the importance to our trade of colonial markets, nor 
yet the danger of losing them if we do not meet in some way 
their natural and patriotic desire for preferential trade.” For the 
present, therefore, the proposed preferential policy, necessarily 
involving new duties, however slight, on articles of food hitherto 
untaxed, is, “even if accompanied by a reduction of taxation on 
other articles of food of equally universal consumption, unaccept- 
able to the majority in the constituencies.” 


The Government of a democratic country cannot ignore public 
opinion, and as a democratic statesman Mr. 


ren .., Chamberlain recognises that “as an immediate 
Chamberlain s — ee : f pref 
penn and practical policy, the question of preference to 


the Colonies cannot be pressed with any hope of 
success at the present time, although there is a very strong 
feeling in favour of the other branch of fiscal reform which 
would give a fuller discretion to the Government in negotiating 
with foreign countries for freer exchange of commodities, and 
would enable our representatives to retaliate if no concession 
were made to our just claims for greater reciprocity.” Mr. 
Chamberlain believed that Mr. Balfour shared “these views,” 
i.¢., in favour of pressing Retaliation, and consequently the Premier 
would. be “absolutely justified in adopting them as the policy 
of your Government, although it will necessarily involve some 
changes in its constitution.” His own position was, however, 
different. As Secretary of State for the Colonies during the last 
eight years he had been in a special sense the representative of 
the policy of closer union, “which I firmly believe is equally 
necessary in the interests of the Colonies and of ourselves, and 
I believe that it is possible to-day—and may be impossible 
to-morrow—to make arrangements for such a union. I have 
had unexampled opportunities of watching the trend of events 
and of appreciating the feelings of our kinsmen beyond the seas.” 
He would, therefore, be justly blamed if he remained in office as 
a consenting party to the exclusion “from my political pro- 
gramme of so important a part of it.” He felt, therefore, that 
with absolute loyalty to the general policy of Mr. Balfour’s 
Government, and with no fear of embarrassing it, he could best 
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promote the cause he had at heart from outside, and he could 
not but hope that “in a perfectly independent position my 
arguments may be received with less prejudice than would attach 
to those of a Party leader.” Mr. Chamberlain therefore sug- 
gested that the present policy of the Government should be 
limited to the assertion of our freedom as regards our com- 
mercial relations with other Powers, and that the Premier should 
consent to his resigning his present office and devoting himself 
to the work “of explaining and popularising those principles of 
Imperial union which my experience has convinced me are 
essential to our future welfare and prosperity.” 


The dates of the correspondence are suggestive. Mr. Cham- 
.___, berlain’s chivalrous proposal was made, as we 
Fe have seen, on Wednesday, September 9. On the 
‘following Monday (September 14) the decisive 

Cabinet Council was held. Although we have no knowledge of 
what occurred at this gathering, and have seen the statement that 
the Cabinet generally were ignorant of the existence of the 
Colonial Secretary's letter, we feel as sure as though we had 
been present that the majority of the Mandarins were in a 
state of collapse at the storm supposed to be raised by the 
“food taxes,’ and were desperately anxious that the Govern- 
ment should, as a Government, limit its responsibility to the 
advocacy of “retaliation,” which is reported by the wire-pullers 
to be a popular catchword. The normal nervousness of his 
Majesty’s Ministers had presumably been increased by an ad- 
verse by-election in a crofter constituency, which enabled 
terrified Tapers and Tadpoles to affirm that the electorate 
would not tolerate Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, though truth 
compels us to observe that up to date not a single Unionist 
candidate has had the courage to bring them to the test. On 
September 16 Mr. Balfour replied formally to Mr. Chamberlain in 
a letter reflecting the general atmosphere of Downing Street. He 
agreed with the Colonial Secretary that the time had come for a 
change in the fiscal canons which governed our dealings with 
other Powers, and therefore it seemed paradoxical that Mr. 
Chamberlain should leave the Cabinet at the same time as others 
were leaving it because they were not prepared even for this 
instalment of reform. Yet he could not but admit, however 
reluctantly, that there was some force in the Colonial Secretary's 
arguments, which were based upon his special and personal 
relation “to that portion of the controversy which deals with 
colonial preference.” Mr. Balfour paid this parting tribute to his 


colleague ; 
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You have done more than any man, living or dead, to bring home to the 
citizens of the Empire the consciousness of Imperial obligation, and the inter- 
dependence between the various fragments into which the Empire is geographi- 
cally divided. I believe you to be right in holding that this interdependence 
should find expression in our commercial relations as well as in our political 
and military relations. I believe with you that closer fiscal union between the 
Mother Country and her colonies would be good for the trade of both ; and that 
if such closer union could be established on fitting terms its advantages to both 
parties would increase as the years went on, and as the Colonies grew in wealth 
and population. 

Ina somewhat ambiguous passage Mr. Balfour affirmed that 
“if there ever has been any difference between us in connection 
with this matter, it has only been with regard to the practicability 
of a proposal which would seem to require on the part of the 
Colonies a limitation in the all-round development of a protective 
policy,” and on the part of this country “the establishment of a 
preference in favour of important colonial products.” Upon the 
first point Mr. Balfour had nothing to say, but we cannot help 
remarking that if protectionist colonies come to us with pro- 
posals to reduce their duties in our favour in the interests of the 
Empire, it would hardly devolve upon British statesmen, espe- 
cially those who claim to be Free Traders, to raise objections to 
such a step in the direction of Freer Trade. As regards the 
second point—i.e., a preference to the Colonies in our markets— 
he agreed with the Colonial Secretary that if it involved, as it 
almost certainly does, taxation, however light, upon food-stuffs, 
public opinion was not yet prepared for it. But while this branch 
of fiscal reform was not at present within the tange of practical 
politics, the Prime Minister was impressed with the wisdom of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s advice that it should not be treated as “ indis- 
solubly connected” with the other branch upon which they were 
both agreed, and which the country was prepared to consider in 
an unprejudiced manner. Though “deeply concerned” that 
his correspondent should regard this conclusion as making it 
difficult for him to remain a member of the Government, Mr. 
Balfour could not contest the force of the plea. 

I do not venture, in a matter so strictly personal, to raise any objection. If 
you think you can best serve the interests of Imperial unity, for which you have 
done so much, by pressing your views on colonial preference with the freedom 
which is possible in an independent position, but is hardly compatible with 
office, how can I criticise your determination? The loss to the Government is 
great indeed ; but the gain to the cause you have at heart may be greater still. 
If so, what can I do but acquiesce ? 


We have advisedly selected the substantive “rupture” to 
describe the severance between Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain, We are aware that it is neither 
orthodox nor acceptable. Ministerial organs are complacently 
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labouring to demonstrate that things are exactly as they were. 
The strong man has gone forth with a mission from the Govern- 
ment to convert the constituencies to a policy with which its 
members secretly sympathise. If he is successful, the policy will 
be officially adopted as the programme of the Unionist party. If 
he fails it will be finally abandoned. It is a game of heads Mr. 
Balfour wins, and tails Mr. Chamberlain loses. Opposition 
newspapers, for a totally different reason, are no less anxious to 
maintain this thesis, It is vital for their purposes to stigmatise the 
Government with the supposed odium of the Food Taxes, and 
an ingenious phrase, “collusive divorce,’ has been evolved to 
describe the situation, the presence of Mr. Austen Chamberlain in 
the reconstructed Cabinet being triumphantly paraded as the 
connecting link between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. In 
spite of these high authorities we venture to predict that the 
breach between the writers of the letters we have quoted is final 
and irrevocable, and that they will never again sit in the same 
Cabinet. Mr. Balfour, as the enfant gdté of British politics, would 
not consent to serve under any other man, and it is utterly 
inadmissible that even Mr. Chamberlain, who is the soul of 
loyalty and largely governed by his personal attachments, should 
consent to work on the Ministerial terms. He is to undertake the 
task, pronounced by the Mandarins to be Herculean, if not hope- 
less, of converting the country to the preferential policy, and is 
then to resume his seat as a secondary member of the Cabinet 
which funked the issue. This may be magnificent but it is not 
politics, and we venture to say with the greatest respect to these 
eminent men that the country would never consent to such an 
arrangement. Mr. Chamberlain would not be entitled to jeopar- 
dise the great policy, which will enlist more enthusiasm than any 
cause of our time, and which he alone can carry and consummate, 
by entrusting its execution to any other head of a Government. 


Public opinion will compel him to become Prime Minister when- 
ever he gains his victory. 


We are somewhat in the dark as to that portion of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy which the Government is alleged 
to have adopted, but we must assume that it 
possesses a definite character, seeing that it has caused the 
secession of three Cabinet Ministers, viz., Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, Lord George Hamilton, and Mr. Ritchie, as well as the 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Arthur Elliot. They 
are presumably free importers of the old-fashioned type, to whom 
the policy of 1846 is as the laws of the Medes and Persians, In 
their view the welfare of England depends upon her remaining 


Secessions. 
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the dumping-ground of the world at large. But although their 
opinions may be obsolete, they have acted according to their lights. 
So far none of the seceders have given any public explanation of 
their action with the exception of Mr. Elliot, who feels it 
“impossible any longer to hold office in a Government which is 
tending steadily towards a policy of Protection.” It is no 
reflection on any of the retiring Ministers to say that the Duke of 
Devonshire’s continuance in the Cabinet has made a far greater 
impression on the public mind than the withdrawals. He, so to 
speak, was the pivot of the plot, and throughout the controversy 
had been insistently claimed as one of the elect by the Spectator 
and other orthodox organs. Weare gratified to find, on consulting 
our back numbers, that we have shown some “intelligent antici- 
pation of events before they occur” by steadily refusing to 
concede the Duke of Devonshire to the enemy. He would ad- 
mittedly have been a formidable opponent, and under his auspices 
a serious Unionist Free Trade party might have been formed, 
holding a dangerous pesition on the flank of the Government, 
But it would be extravagant to suggest that the Ministry can be 
imperilled by the operations of Mr. Ritchie, Lord George 
Hamilton, or even Lord Balfour of Burleigh. We are genuinely 
sorry for many Unionist Free Traders, who prematurely com- 
mitted themselves on the fiscal question without re-examining 
it for themselves. They find themselves in the position of sheep 
without a shepherd. We observe with some amusement that the 
Free Food League has hastened to recognise the situation, and 
announces a suspension of its puerile performances, Let us hope 
they will not be resumed. Unfortunately for its members, some 
of the pamphlets already circulated are as hostile to the policy of 
Retaliation as others are to the preferential policy. In their desire 
to injure Mr. Chamberlain they have damaged Mr. Balfour and 
probably endangered all their own seats. They are deserving of 
very little sympathy. There are very few Free Traders among 
them and not one genuine Free Fooder. This egregious League 
never proposed to touch the existing £13,000,000 of food taxation 
mainly imposed by its leader, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Their 
hostility is limited to food taxes through which the Mother 
Country could secure a preference. 


On the same date (September 16) as Mr. Balfour’s letter 
‘Ovi . lain’s resignation, a 
Mr. Balfour’s *PProving Mr Chamber , 
thereon pamphlet was issued from the pen of the Prime 
Minister entitled ‘Economic Notes on Insular 
Free Trade,” which is described in an introductory note as “a 
fitting preliminary to the statement which it will be the duty of 
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the writer in a few daysto make before a public audience.” This 
refers to the impending pronouncement at Sheffield on October 1, 
which should afford our readers a much fuller knowledge of the 
fiscal policy of the Government than we possess at the time of 
writing. The significance of these ‘ Economic Notes” lies in the 
fact that they were circulated as a confidential paper, in Mr. 
Balfour’s words, “to my colleagues in the first days of August, 
substantially as they are now printed.” The essay is an admir- 
able and destructive examination of the system of free imports, 
but it is not unnaturally a matter of comment that its thirty-two 
pages contain scarcely any acknowledgment of the fact that 
Great Britain is not an island, but the centre of a world-wide 
Empire. There is, it is true, a passing expression of regret that 
our ancestors should have failed to foresee the commercial possi- 
bilities of the British Empire, or to provide for Imperial Free 
Trade. But is it not the duty of their descendants to retrieve 
this blunder so far as may be by developing all the resources 
under the Union Jack and by taking any practicable steps in the 
direction of Imperial Free Trade ? Curiously enough, Mr. Balfour 
had nothing to tell his colleagues upon the value of the Colonial 
markets, and there is not a word 1n favour of the preferential 
policy. Are we therefore to assume that so long ago as “the 
first days of August ” he had decided to abandon Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy, with which he had shown such keen sympathy on 
several public occasions, notably at the banquet to the Colonial 
‘Secretary at the Constitutional Club, when the Premier declared, 
“There is a side in this controversy which is beyond mere 
political economy and the wisdom to be derived from scientific 
text-books. That question is the question of closer Imperial 
unity.” We believe that any attempt to concentrate the Unionist 
party on the “insular” policy, as expounded in the pamphlet, 


and to abandon the big policy of Imperial unity, is foredoomed 
to failure. 


As we have said, Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet is a destructive 
The Bi criticism of the British policy of unrestricted 
eBig . PIAS aiggevigen 
imports, and he inquires, for example, in italics, 
“whether a fiscal system suited to a Free Trade nation 
in a world of Free Traders, remains suited in every detail to a Free Trade 
nation in a world of Protectionists ?” This sentence encourages the 
expectation that the Premier is in favour of modernising our 
fiscal system and bring us into line with the civilised world. Not 
at all. Mr. Balfour emphatically pronounces against “Protection” 
throughout, and ends as he begins with the statement that he is 
a Free Trader. The closing paragraph is as follows : 


Revolver. 
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I hold myself to be in harmony with the true spirit of Free Trade when I 
plead for freedom to negotiate that freedom of exchange may be increased. 
This freedom to negotiate, like all other freedoms, may, of course, be abused. 
But are we therefore, in a mood of irrational modesty, to declare ourselves 
unfitted to enjoy it? ... It cannot be right for a country with Free Trade 
ideals to enter into competition with Protectionist rivals, self-deprived of the 
only instrument by which their policy can conceivably be modified. The first 
and most essential objects of our national efforts should be to get rid of the 
bonds in which we have gratuitously entangled ourselves. The precise manner 
in which we should use our regained liberty is an important, yet, after all, only 
a secondary issue. What is fundamental is that our liberty should be regained. 
In order to vindicate Ministerial consistency, a speech in which 
Mr. Balfour advocated retaliation in 1880 has been republished 
in the Press, containing the following sentences : 

He must point out that to threaten retaliatory duties was not in any sense to 
revert to Protection. The object of a retaliatory duty was to influence a 
foreign government. The object of a protective duty was to protect the home 
manufacturer from foreign competition, and as the objects of the duties would 
be different, so also they would be imposed on different articles. He believed 
that, so far from such a retaliatory system being inconsistent with Free Trade, it 
would be calculated to promote its extension. 

If this, then, be the policy of the Big Revolver, of which we are 
going to hear so much upon platforms this autumn, the Govern- 
ment are in for a rude awakening. It was perhaps intelligible to 
talk of enforcing Free Trade by means of retaliation in 1880, but 
if we have stood still in the interval, the world at large has 
moved on. Does any sane person imagine that when Lord 
Lansdowne points his popgun, either at the authors of the 
Dingley tariff, the Witte tariff, the Méline tariff, or the Bilow 
tariff, and summons them to open their ports to our goods as 
our ports are opened to their goods, that they will do anything 
except laugh? The value of a revolver does not depend upon 
its size but upon its contents, and also upon its user. At present 
there is nothing in our revolver, and no one to pull the trigger.* 
Our first duty, therefore, is not to threaten other nations, but to 
do the very thing which Mr. Balfour declared himself against in 
1880, viz., to protect our own manufacturers from foreign com- 
petition by a British tariff. When other Powers see that at last 
we have come to our senses, then, but not until then, they will 
be prepared to negotiate. It is at least twenty years too late to 
talk of converting our rivals to Free Trade by means of retalia- 
tion. Happily the Government will have its hands forced upon 
this question as upon the preferential policy. A duty on 
imported manufactures will shortly become no less essential to 
* We are irresistibly reminded of Sir Robert Morier’s classic definition of 


the British Government, ‘‘A Philistine carrying a blunderbuss loaded with 
cow-dung.” 
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the existence of the Unionist Party than it is to the well-being of 
our artisans, 


Although there can be no insuperable difficulty in filling most 
of the vacancies, several days have elapsed since 


wane the announcement of the Cabinet crisis, but up 
Small ‘ : : — 
to the time of going to press there is no official 
Revolver. 


announcement of new appointments. This is 
attributed to the desperate effort which is being made to over- 
come Lord Milner’s reluctance to step into Mr. Chamberlain’s 
shoes. We have expressed our appreciation of this great public 
servant so often, that we need not reiterate it here. We can well 
understand his objection to entering a Cabinet which has just 
discarded the preferential policy from electioneering considera- 
tions, and we can also appreciate the eagerness of the Mandarins 
to secure him, possibly with the latent hope that he might play a 
similar part to that played by Mr. Goschen in 1887 upon Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill's resignation. It is certainly somewhat suspicious 
that a cry for efficient outsiders should suddenly arise on the part 
of newspapers like the Standard, which have never done a day’s 
work for efficiency, but which are exceedingly anxious to close 
the door on Mr. Chamberlain. In any event there is one duty 
which presses upon the Prime Minister, which ought to be 
discharged without delay. Pending the preparation of the “ big 
revolver,” he might usefully employ a small revolver upon the 
large and disorderly mob of permanent Civil Servants, who have 
got completely out of hand during the last few months. We can 
make considerable allowance for hide-bound officials brought up 
in narrow Gladstonian traditions and imbued with the spirit of 
Little Englandism from their earliest youth—when they see their 
favourite fetish challenged. But there is a limit to the licence 
which is permissible to the permanent servants of the State. 
The Treasury has notoriously been the centre of the cabal against 
Tariff Reform, and the manner in which its clerks have forsaken 
their departmental duties in order to lobby and intrigue, and 
prime the enemies of the Government with materials to be used 
against Ministers, is a matter of common knowledge and universal 
condemnation. Other departments have followed suit. We do 
not make the complaint because they are in the opposite camp 
to ourselves. We should equally object to seeing Protectionist 
servants of a Free Trade Government intriguing with a Protec- 
tionist Opposition. The Civil Service has seriously injured its 
reputation since the opening of the tariff controversy, and it is 
high time that discipline were restored. 
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The Royal Commission appointed “to inquire into the military 
The Reset at preparations for the war in South Africa, and into 
the War the supply of men, ammunition, equipment, and 
transport by sea and land in connection with the 
campaign, and into the’military operations up to 
the occupation of Pretoria,” presented its report at the end of 
August. The Commission consisted of Lord Elgin, the late 
Viceroy of India, as chairman, and eight other members, viz., 
Lord Esher, a capable man who has lately exchanged the 
public service for a partnership in Sir Ernest Cassel’s firm ; 
Field-Marshal Sir Henry Norman, presumably representing 
the older generation of soldiers; Sir George Goldie, the 
brilliant founder of Nigeria, who was his own War Office 
during many successful campaigns; Sir John Edge, formerly 
an Indian Judge and now a member of the Indian Council in 
London; Sir John Hopkins, ex-Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean, who is generally recognised as one of our ablest 
admirals; Sir John Jackson, the well-known contractor, who 
contributed business capacity and common sense ; while Lord 
Strathcona, the High Commissioner for Canada, and Sir Frederick 
Darley, the distinguished Australian Judge, represented Greater 
Britain, which, while free from all responsibility for its policy 
and preparation, played so conspicuous a part in bringing the 
Boer War toa successful conclusion. Mr. Bernard Holland, a man 
of quite exceptional ability, acted as Secretary. This thoroughly 
representative and competent Commission examined 114 witnesses, 
who answered altogether no less than 22,200 questions, which are 
recorded in the two volumes of Minutes of Evidence, and as they 
completed their labours within a year Lord Elgin and his 
colleagues are to be congratulated on the efficiency and despatch 
with which they discharged their onerous task, as also upon the 
unanimcus report, which consists of a critical and highly sugges- 
tive summary of the evidence. They frankly ignored one part of 
the reference, viz., the inquiry into military operations, on the 
ground that they “were not so constituted as to enable them to 
pronounce judgment on questions of strategy or tactics, or to 
review the decision of superior authority on the conduct of 
individual officers.” They allowed various Generals to talk at 
random without expressing any opinion of their own, and the 
Report quotes a curious passage from Sir George White upon the 

uncertainty of strategy : 
It will have been observed that Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley considers that 


the proper strategy to resort to before the superior forces of the Boers was to 
retire behind the Tugela. Field-Marshal Earl Robcrts, on the contrary, 
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attributes the subsequent difficulty to the neglect in the opening campaign of 
the great principle of advancing against the enemy’s armies with massed forces 
while they were still separated. When two such very high authorities take views 
so exactly opposite of what the right course was, it may, at all events, be 
allowed that strategy is not a very positive or exact science, the study of which 
leads to uncontentious conclusions. 


The Report is generally regarded as one of the most important 
contributions to our unsolved military problem 


hws which has appeared during this generation, and 
Hartington ‘ : : 
het though it contains absolutely nothing new to 
Commission. 


intelligent newspaper readers, it has caused a pro- 
found and painful impression by endorsing the gravest charges 
which the severest critics have at any time brought against the 
management of the Army. As is usually the case with regard to 
Blue Books, for which there is likely to be any serious demand, 
it is exceedingly difficult to procure either the Report or the 
Minutes of Evidence, and many of our readers have probably 
been disappointed in their quest for these volumes. Besides the 
unanimous Report, some of the Commissioners, ¢.g., Lord Esher 
and Sir George Goldie, as will be seen elsewhere,* put forward 
positive constructive proposals. It is not, however, possible to 
appreciate either these suggestions or indeed the Report itself, 
without recalling the Hartington Commission, which was 
appointed fifteen years ago to inquire into our naval and 
military organisation. Its Chairman was the present Duke of 
Devonshire, and among its members were: Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Lord Revelstoke, Mr. W. H. Smith, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Frederick Richards, Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, and Mr. T. H. Ismay. This Commission recom- 
mended certain reforms in the Admiralty and the War Office, 
which were adopted in Whitehall, but neglected or emasculated 
in Pall Mall. The Hartington Commission fastened on the 
absence of a General Staff as the principal want in our military 
organisation, and urged the constitution of such a body in the fol- 
lowing words: “A special department... freed from all executive 
functions, and charged with the responsible duty of preparing 
plans of military operations, collecting and co-ordinating informa- 
tion of all kinds, and generally tendering advice upon all matters 
of organisation and the preparation of the Army for war.” The 
Commissioners added, “ We consider that by the creation of such 
a central organising department, the military defence of the Empire 
would be considered as a whole, and its reforms dealt with in 


* See the Recommendations of the War Commissioners, which for the sake 
of convenience are printed separately in the body of the Mational Review. 
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accordance with a definite and harmonious plan.” This proposal 
elicited a characteristic protest from Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, in the shape of a monumental memorandum, which 
ought to be permanently placarded throughout the constituencies, 
and distributed in leaflets at all his public meetings. He declared 
himself emphatically opposed to the proposed Thinking Depart- 
ment, lest it should lead our officers to contemplate war as a 
desirable thing. He thus ranged himself in support of the alter- 
native policy, which Lord Rosebery has so happily defined as 
“muddling through.” Here are the Leader of the Opposition’s 
verba ipsissima in 1890 : 

In this country there is in truth no room for “ general military policy” in this 
larger and more ambitious sense of the phrase. We have no designs against 
our European neighbours. Indian “military policy” will be settled in India 
itself, and not in Pall Mall. In any of the smaller troubles into which we may 
be drawn by the interests of some of our dependencies, the plan of campaign 
must be governed by the particular circumstances, and would be left (I presume 
and hope) to be determined by the officer appointed to direct operations. And 
as to the defence of these islands, and of our depots and coaling-stations, 
although there may have been some slackness and delay in the past, we have 
reason to believe that now, if full provision has not been yet made, complete 
schemes at least have been matured for protection against attacks which 
cannot vary greatly in character. I am, therefore, at a loss to know where, for 
this larger branch of its duties, the new Department could find an adequate 
field in the circumstances of this country. There might indeed be a temptation 
to create such a field for itself ; and I am thus afraid that while there would be 
no use for the proposed Office, there might be in it some danger to our best 
interests. 

It is not surprising that the author of this amazing Minute, who 
became Secretary of State for War shortly after the publication of 
the Report of the Hartington Commission, abstained from carry- 
ing out its most important recommendation, though before 
leaving office he had paved the way for the emasculation of the 
Commander-in-Chief—a work which the Unionist Government 
completed when they obtained power in the summer of 1895. 
It was then announced, with a great flourish of trumpets, that 
Lord Wolseley was to succeed the Duke of Cambridge, which was 
regarded as a concession to Army Reform, and so far as we 
know, with the single exception of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, no 
one at that time appreciated the crippling conditions imposed 
on the Commander-in-Chief. In the words of that sagacious 
writer *; “ The proposed changes in the status of the Commander- 
in-Chief show that the present Government is suffering from the 
pressure of an anxiety exactly like that which paralysed Lord 
Hartington’s Commission, while from the speeches in which the 
* See preface to the second edition of The Brain of an Army. 
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new scheme has been explained, the idea of war is altogether 
absent.” Lord Wolseley was deprived of authority over the 
Adjutant-General and the Quartermaster-General, as well as over 
the heads of other military departments, which were to become 
the subordinates of the Secretary of State. ‘In other words, the 
staff at the headquarters of the Army is to be staff, not of the 
nominal Commander-in-Chief, but of the Secretary of State, who 
is thus to be made the real Commander-in-Chief of the Army.” 
Unfortunately this impossible system, from which “the idea of 
war is altogether absent,” was tested by what ultimately developed 
into one of our greatest wars, its magnitude being largely due 
to the fact that our military arrangements had been deliberately 
placed by the politicians on a permanent peace footing. 


The Elgin Report isan examination and exposure of the system 

so light-heartedly instituted by the politicians in 

Wasted 1895 in defi f the advice to constitut 

Warnings. 1895 in defiance o advice to constitute a 

General Staff whose main function would be to 
prepare for war in peace time. It is a complete confirma- 
tion of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s description of it as a system 
from which the idea of war ts altogether absent. ‘There was in 
fact no serious consideration of the South African military 
problem in this country until the very eve of the Boer Ultimatum. 
While responsible politicians stand condemned, responsible 
soldiers fare little better. To the general public this is perhaps 
the greatest surprise and the cruellest disappointment of the 
inquiry. Most of us realised that Parliamentary’ statesmen take 
little or no interest in questions of national defence. What is 
discouraging, however, is to find that the soldiers, the so-called 
experts, were as bad, and in some instances even worse, than the 
politicians. Neither Lord Wolseley nor any of the higher military 
Mandarins seem to have seriously applied their minds to the 
South African War until it broke out. They apparently imagined 
that the mere appearance of two or three regiments of redcoats 
would scatter any number of “bounders in billycocks.” This 
contemptuousness was all the more inexcusable as for three 
years before the war the Intelligence Department furnished 
remarkably accurate reports of the Boer resources and 
preparations, Then again, both in 1897 and in 1898 the 
Colonial Secretary addressed very serious warnings to the 
War Office as to the dangers of the political and military 
situation in South Africa, which, indeed, are almost the only 
documents in the Blue Book which tend to relieve the general 
gloom it inspires. On April 5, 1897, Mr. Chamberlain sent 
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an official letter describing the increasing armaments of the 
South African Republic, the imminent danger of war, and dis- 
cussing a possible movement against Natal and Kimberley, 
containing inter alia the following paragraphs : 


From a perusal of General Goodenough’s despatch to the War Office of 
September 30 last, and of the reports made by Major Altham to the Intelli- 
gence Division, Mr. Chamberlain gathers that her Majesty’s forces at present 
in South Africa, in the event of an outbreak of hostilities, would, from their 
scanty numbers, and the insufficiency of artillery and other war material, pro- 
bably be unable even to protect the frontiers until the arrival of an expedition 
from home. 

In such an event, apart from the advantage which, as already pointed out, 
would arise to the Boers from a success in the opening of the campaign, her 
Majesty’s Government would have to reckon with the feeling of indignation 
which would be excited among the loyal colonists, who would reproach the 
Government for having neglected—though with ample time for preparation—to 
take adequate measures for their safety ; and Mr. Chamberlain cannot contem- 
plate such a possibility without the gravest concern. 


A year later, on May 5, 1898, Mr. Chamberlain addressed to the 
War Office another letter, containing the following passage : 


As his Lordship is aware, there are a number of questions which, despite the 
anxiety of her Majesty’s Government to preserve peace, may lead to a rupture 
with the South African Republic, and it may be taken as probable that the 
Government of the Republic would seize any favourable opportunity, offered by 
reason of her Majesty’s Government being involved in difficulties elsewhere, to 
assume suddenly a hostile attitude. The Government of the Republic believe 
that they may rely upon the support of Dutch sympathisers at the Cape and in 
Natal, and they intend to arm any adherents who, in the event of hostilities, 
may be found willing to join them, for whom they have ample supplies of arms. 
The number of such adherents would in all probability depend chiefly on the 
turn taken by events at the outbreak of hostilities, and for this reason, and also 
for the sake of the loyal colonists in the Cape and Natal, it is most desirable 
that her Majesty’s forces should be ready at once to meet, and at least hold in 
check until the arrival of reinforcements, any movement in force made from the 
Transvaal. Failure to do this, 6r delay, would almost certainly entail humilia- 
tion and increased expense. 

It is, of course, for the Secretary of State for War to say whether provision 
should be made for this purpose, but Mr. Chamberlain is of opinion that the 
expense should not stand in the way of such minimum of preparation as may 
be, in the Secretary of State’s opinion, necessary at least to secure this primary 
object. 


The conduct of the “reformed” War Office during the four 
, years tension (1895 to 1899) would have been 

comical had the results not been so dire. Lord 

Wolseley had had ample opportunities of placing 
his case before the Commission, and had submitted the series of 
Minutes he had addressed to Lord Lansdowne, the Secretary of 
State, prior to the outbreak of the war. In February 1896 he 
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proposed to reinforce the existing force in South Africa, which 
consisted of about 3500 men and six guns, with one regiment of 
cavalry, one battery of horse artillery, and two infantry battalions, 
But even this exiguous addition was suggested rather on the 
general grounds of “the strategicaf importance of the Cape,” 
than owing to the necessity of keeping pace with Boer prepara- 
tions. That Lord Wolseley completely underrated the military 
power of the Transvaal is shown by his own evidence before the 
Commission, in which he thus defended this proposal, “ It would 
have enabled us to have held some defensive position, and it 
would have enabled us to protect what we had, I think.” During 
the years 1896 and 1897, presumably under the pressure of Mr. 
Chamberlain, our Government sent substantial reinforcements to 
South Africa, and at the end of 1897 our total strength was 9500 
men and twenty-four guns. The following year Lord Wolseley 
recommended the despatch of one regiment of cavalry, and three 
battalions of horse artillery, as well as some reserves of rifles and 
ammunition. But nothing further was done until August and 
September 1899, when the position had become critical, and some 
12,500 men and thirty-four guns were hastily pitchforked into 
South Africa, bringing up the total to 22,000 men and sixty guns, 
15,000 men being sent to Natal, owing, if we remember rightly, 
to the intelligent insistence of the Natal Government. On June 8, 
1899, the Commander-in-Chief had stated in a Minute that in the 
event of a war with the Boers we should require, in addition to 
the 9500 men at that time in South Africa, one complete army 
corps, one cavalry division, and one battalion of mounted infantry, 
and he advised that “the operations should begin in South Africa 
as soon as possible, so as to be over by next November.” As the 
war lasted two years and a half, and ultimately required nearly 
450,000 men, this forecast seems ludicrous, but we should bear 
in mind, in justice to Lord Wolseley, that the campaign lasted so 
long and cost so much in men and money mainly owing to our 
initial unreadiness and mismanagement. Is it not arguable that 
fifty or sixty thousand men placed in South Africa at the proper 
time and under capable generalship might have smashed the two 
Republics before they developed their formidable military capa- 
cities? That the chief military advisers of the Government steadily 
underrated the enemy until-+the last moment is shown by the 
fact that it was only on July 7, 1899, that Lord Wolseley sug- 
gested the despatch of 10,000 men for defensive purposes. But 
even this moderate measure was not pressed as it should have 
been, for ten days later the Commander-in-Chief put in writing 
the following question to Sir Redvers Buller : 
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Are you quite satisfied that our present position in the Cape Colony and in 
Natal is quite safe? 

In the event of an ultimatum being sent to Kruger, telling him that unless he 
concedes what Sir A. Milner has demanded, her Majesty’s Government will 
feel obliged to adopt measures other than diplomatic, do you see any necessity 
for sending to either, or to both above-mentioned Colonies, any augmentation 
of our present garrison there? And, if so, what should such augmentation 
consist of? 

The result of the question is stated in the following note, made 
at the time by Lord Wolseley : 

There was a meeting in Lord Lansdowne’s room at the War Office on 

July 18, 1899, at which Sir R. Buller was asked this question. He replied that 
he had complete confidence in Butler’s ability and forethought, and that as long 
as clever men like Butler and Symons on the spot did not say there was danger, 
he saw no necessity for sending out any troops in advance of the Army Corps 
to strengthen our position against any possible attack by the Boers on our 
frontiers. I do not say these were his exact words, but they are the exact 
meaning and pith of what he said to Lansdowne and me. 
Incidentally the great Butler mythis exploded. We have been 
told in season and out of season by Radical and Irish journalists 
that this omniscient General was the one man who had warned 
the Government as to the character of the struggle upon 
which they were so rashly embarking. These much exploited 
“warnings,” however, appear to have been due to his political 
sympathies with the enemy, and he seems to have been 
unable to tell the Commission of any specific demands for 
reinforcements which he had sent home. This failure 
places his action in a disagreeable light. It also appears 
that, not only were our military preparations ludicrously 
inadequate, but that no plan of campaign had been drawn up, 
the real reason, we feel sure, being the ingrained idea in Pall 
Mall that “the Boers won’t fight.”, Both Sir George White 
and Sir Redvers Buller were sent out without any written 
instructions, and they were even unaware of the existing local 
schemes of defence. Then, again, the Government seem to 
have remained ignorant until the eleventh hour as to whether the 
war would be a war with the Transvaal alone or with the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State combined. So late as Septem- 
ber 25, 1899, the Cabinet were being pressed by the Secretary of 
State for War to decide whether the line of advance through 
the Orange Free State was to be adopted, while actually two 
weeks before the Boer invasion of Natal, i.e, on September 28, 
Lord Wolseley wrote, “It is most essential that we soldiers 
should fix upon a plan of campaign.” Upon all this the Com- 
mission observe : 
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It does not seem an unnatural supposition that a general who is sent out on 
an important expedition should receive written instructions showing the objec- 
tive which the Government have in view. [They add that]: In no other line 
of life would an agent be entrusted with a difficult and responsible task without 
some attempt at a precise and careful definition of the object in view, and there 
seems to be no reason why military duty should be a solitary exception. 


It is also now finally established that no extra expenditure 
upon military preparations was authorised until 


The 1 September 22, 1899, with the result that every- 
— thing had to be improvised. This policy of 
eril. 


procrastination was defended by Lord Lansdowne 
on the following grounds : 

(1) That in the then existing position of the negotiations with the South 
African Republic it was not expedient to ask Parliament for a large sum of 
money, and to make open preparations which might have precipitated a crisis. 

(2) That the Government had received the assurance of their military 

advisers that the reinforcements sent to South Africa, together with those 
which could be added before a field force was despatched, would ensure the 
defence of the Colonies from serious invasion in force by the Boers. 
The Commissioners decline to examine the first of these excuses 
on the ground that “considerations of this kind are not within 
the purview of this Commission, and belong to the sphere of 
general political discussions in Parliament and the country.” As 
to the second reason, they declare that “we have felt bound to 
say that the papers appeared to us to support that contention. 
More than the reinforcements of 10,000 men suggested had been 
sent to South Africa, and the arrangements for the mobilisation 
of the Army Corps and Cavalry Division, which were to follow, 
were so complete that no serious delay occurred in their despatch.” 
But they add that : 

There is, however, another point of view from which the deficiencies in stores 
and mazériel must be considered. These deficiencies did not arise solely from 
the occurrence of a great and sudden emergency, but disclosed a condition of 
affairs justly described by Lord Lansdowne in his minute of May 21, 1900, as 
* full of peril to the Empire,” inasmuch as “we were not sufficiently prepared 
even for the equipment of the comparatively small force which we had always 
contemplated might be employed beyond the limits of this country in the 
initial stages of a campaign.” 

This view is founded on the truly ghastly disclosures contained 
in Sir Henry Brackenbury’s Minute dated December 15, 1899, 
the very day of the battle of Colenso (printed as part of the 
A; pendix to the Report), which shows that Great Britain was in 
a defenceless and perilous condition thanks to the incapacity 
and want of foresight in her rulers. We cannot pursue the 
inquiry any further, but we earnestly hope that some attempt 
may be made to popularise the story told by the War Com- 


mission, 
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The past month has seen in full swing the policy of giving 
Turkey a free hand in Macedonia, which appears 
to excite considerable enthusiasm in Berlin, but 
elsewhere it arouses a feeling of horror only 
restrained byasense of impotence. At the same 
time Europe cannot divest herself of guilt. She is as much 
particeps criminis with the Red Sultan to-day as when she stood 
aside and allowed that great assassin to butcher a hundred thousand 
Armenians, the only extenuating circumstance in her favour being 
that whereas the Armenians were encouraged to revolt by foreign 
“moral support,” everything has been done to convince the 
Macedonians that no external aid is available. The callousness 
of the governments is not shared by the peoples, who are so 
greatly moved by the Turkish atrocities that even in Russia 
it is deemed politic to allow the Press to give some vent to 
the general indignation. The Novoe Vremya quotes Consular 
reports to the effect that by the middle of September from 
ioo to 130 Bulgarian villages in Macedonia and in the 
Vilayet of Adrianople had been sacked and destroyed, while 
according to a memorandum of the insurgent organisation, no 
less than 55,000 Bulgarians were without shelter. As Turkey 
had only just been let loose, this was merely the beginning of the 
holocaust, which was to be accomplished without the inconvenient 
gaze of foreigners, correspondents being prevented from pene- 
trating into the interior. The Novoe Vremya points out that the 
Christian population of Macedonia comprises Greeks and 
Roumanians as well as Bulgarians, and as all Christians are 
equally hateful to the Turks, no distinction is being made in the 
present massacres. But while urgent outside remonstrances are 
addressed to the Palace on behalf of Greeks and Roumanians, no 
voice is raised on behalf of the Bulgarians. This silence convinces 
the leading Russian organ that it is Europe’s policy tu allow the 
Slavonic population of Macedonia to be exterminated. We quote 
the extraordinary passage which follows (quoted in the Times 
Russian correspondence, which manages to be exceedingly 
interesting in spite of M. Plehve’s expulsion of the Times 
St. Petersburg correspondent) : 

These are the plans, as is well known, of Turkey, the Albani ns, Greece, 
Roumania, and Austria-Hungary, and of Germany, who stands behind the 
backs of all of them, rubbing her hands. They are all dreaming of clearing a 
place for themselves in European Turkey by expelling the hated Slavonic 
element. This element, in the persons of the Bulgarians, has up to the present 
time been the only organised force in Macedonia. To wipe it from the face of 
the earth or, if that be impossible, to weaken it, split it asunder, check its 
development for fifty years, and expose its daughters to dishonour during 
this period—such is the task of all the numerous pretenders to dominion in 
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Macedonia. Do these plans respond to our tasks and our traditions? That 
such a question should be possible! If not, then is the hour not come to 
demand that a stop shall be put to the insolent course of the Turks? One 
decisive word will be enough in the present very unpleasant circumstances of 
the Turks to put a curb upon their arrogance and to compel them to take all 
necessary measures for the protection of peaceful inhabitants without distinc- 
tion of nationality. The first absolutely essential step, of course, would be to 
permit European officers, preferably Russian and Austrian, to take part in the 
Turkish expeditions. 


The foregoing indictment answers itself. The Novoe Vremya 
admits that if Russia cared to speak “one 
decisive word” this chapter of horrors would 
be closed to-morrow. Germany may rejoice 
over any event which causes even passing satisfaction to the 
Kaiser’s friend the Sultan, but so far she has no serious locus 
standi in the Near East, and no means of giving effect to 
any policy. Austria-Hungary is paralysed for the time being by 
internal dissensions, and has no alternative but to keep in step 
with Russia. It is futile to suggest that either Greece or Roumania 
control the situation. They are only serious factors because the 
Power which holds the key to the position refuses to assert itself. 
The inertia of the St. Petersburg Government is the sole cause of 
the destruction of the Slavonic pcpulation in Macedonia, If to- 
morrow it became known that Russia had taken the initiative by 
inviting Great Britain and France to join her in applying 
pressure to the Sultan—or even if she acted by herself—the 
Turkish forces would be instantaneously withdrawn from Mace- 
donia. Any serious measures of reform proposed by Russia 
would be instantly accepted in Constantinople. Unfortunately 
there appears to be little or no prospect of any such action, 
because for some mysterious reascn which cannot be explained 
to the world at large, Russia has decided to stand aside and allow 
Turkey to do what she pleases with the Slavonic population of 
Macedonia. This is the policy of M. Pobiedonostseff, the 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, and of M. Plehve, the Minister 
of the Interior, who apparently dominate the Russian Government, 
now that they have at last accomplished the downfall of M. Witte. 
Official Russia has no objection to Turkish atrocities. All her 
scoldings are reserved for Bulgaria, and she even contemplates 
with equanimity a war between Bulgaria and Turkey, in which 
the former Power would be worsted, while if by any chance 
anticipation were falsified, it is believed that Russia would intervene 
in order to prevent Bulgaria from reaping the fruits of victory. So 
far this sinister programme has received no check, but the mere fact 
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that the most important organs of Russian opinion are allowed to 
protest shows that powerful elements in Russia are becoming 
restive. Certain well-meaning enthusiasts are calling upon the 
British Government to take the lead against Turkey, diplomatically 
in the first place, and if diplometic methods fail, by a naval 
demonstration. Such action would make confusion worse con- 
founded. We fully recognise the necessity of taking reasonable 
risks in foreign policy in defence of British interests, but in the 
contingency contemplated we should be immediately met by the 
formation of a triple alliance consisting of Russia, Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, and we should find ourselves unsupported 
by any single Power. France would be unwilling to oppose 
Russia, and Italy would be paralysed by the forces on the other 
side. Our isolation would only be mitigated by the “moral 
support” of a limited number of New York newspapers. But 
while it is not our duty to take the lead, his Majesty’s Ministers 
should make it plain to all the other Powers that we have no art or 
part in the present conspiracy, and that we are prepared to associate 
ourselves with any diplomatic movement offering a serious pros- 
pect of relieving the situation. Why not allow it to be known to 
the world that whatever cynical considerations may govern 
others, England is at any rate prepared to play her part as a 
civilised Power in protecting a European population. It has 
been a matter of some comment that although there has beena 
change in the Papacy from which great things were expected by 
optimists, there has been no change in the Papal foreign policy. 
Pius X. is as silent on the subject of Macedonian massacres as 
was Leo XIII. at the critical moment of the Armenian massacres. 


It might have been hoped that the Near Eastern question would 
have afforded an opportunity for that co-operation 
between Russia, France and Great Britain which 
an increasing number of people in all three 
countries regard as offering the most promising guarantee of the 
future peace of Europe. At one time this combination was ridi- 
culed as the “fad” of the National Review, but happily the idea 
has made substantial progress during the past year, and it may 
now be regarded as a possibility with which statesmen have to 
reckon. Even in Russia, where Anglophobe prejudices are 
strenuously fostered by the pro-German and reactionary elements, 
a body of opinion is steadily growing which realises that it is 
to the interests of Russia that she should compose her differences 
with this country. Russians can see as well as we can that 
should we allow ourselves to be manceuvred into a war by the 
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diplomacy of Germany, which for the last twenty years has been 
working for that end, whatever might be its consequences to 
the combatants, its only certain result would be the commercial 
and political aggrandisement of the German Empire. That the 
French are becoming alive to this governing fact in the inter- 
national situation is clear from the remarkable articles in the 
Figaro from the pen of M. Etienne, who, besides being Vice- 
President of the French Chamber of Deputies and Leader of 
the Colonial party in France, is considered by many competent 
judges as the coming Foreign Minister of France. The writer 
opens with a discussion of Gambetta’s famous mot d’ordre on the 
lost province, “ Pensons y toujours, n’en parlons jamais.” However 
salutary this advice had been at a time when France was still 
crippled by the struggle of 1870, she need no longer conceal the 
aspiration she must ever cherish provided she intends to hold up 
her head among the great Powers of the world. Then follows 
an interesting review of the policy of French Colonial expan- 
sion which did not imply, as some seemed to imagine, the 
effacement of France as a European Power, any more than it 
involved “premeditated hostility” towards England. “Thus 
understood, our work of expansion can freely follow its course 
without the danger of placing France in the position of having 
to reckon with one enemy more on her maritime frontiers in 
addition to those already in existence on the other side of 
the Vosges and the Alps.” M. Etienne admits that Anglo- 
French relations had passed through perilous phases, and for a 
long period had been poisoned by what he calls “la fatalité 
qui pese depuis 1882,” viz., the Egyptian question, in which both 
Powers had to pay the penalty of their respective blunders, the 
one “in abstaining from intervention when she was invited to 
intervene,” and the other “in avoiding an evacuation to which 
she had spontaneously pledged herself.” But he refused to 
place the Egyptian question on the same plane as the lost 
provinces : 


So far as I am concerned I do not hesitate to say that it would really be an 
exaggeration, and, it may be said, to some extent a sacrilege, to place in the 
same rank in our hearts, to regard on the same level in our minds in a sort of 
strict parallelism, our inviolable fidelity to the lost provinces and our regrets, 
however legitimate they may be, for the mistake made and the place lost in 
Egypt. Both heart and reason combine in rejecting a comparison of facts and 
recollections which defy comparison. The disproportion between the two 
questions is clear and becomes manifest at once to any one who attempts to 
formulate a plan for their solution. 
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Turning to the European position, M. Etienne reminds his 

readers that the Dual Alliance between France 
we ae Russia had been forced upon those Powers 
cee by the action of others. It was the natural 
sequence of the Triple Alliance organised by Bismarck, which 
was a danger both to Russia and France so long as they 
remained isolated. Hence their rapprochement. Inrestoring the 
disturbed international equilibrium, the Emperor Alexander III. 
pursued not a French but a Russian policy, which had for 
its object “ neither to revive our spirits” nor “to give us breathing 
time.” In the same way France pursued a French policy. The 
Alliance was not founded on sentiment, though sentiment pro- 
moted it, but upon imperious necessity. What had been its 
effect on the policy of France towards “the present holders of 
Alsace-Lorraine ” ? 

Notwithstanding the ardent and legitimate yearning for peace which beyond 
the frontiers spreads to the toiling democracy of town and country, can we 
have any illusion as to the precariousness of an international situation which 
we did not create, to which we have to submit with the resignation of national 
duty, and which renders it impossible to say whether that peace which appears 
to some people so very secure is not inseparable from those formidable 
armaments that everywhere accompany it? However that may be, one 
thing that must be regarded as certain is that, if the Franco-Russian pact 
has at certain moments appeared as less intended to oppose German than 
English policy, one of its results has nevertheless been greatly to deprive the 
Triple Alliance of its aggressive features and to turn it towards the consecration 
of that armed peace which assures to those who are in enjoyment of it the 
integral preservation of the present and their preparation for the future. 
Germany is fully aware that her neighbour is not prepared to 
regard the Treaty of Frankfort as a permanent settlement—hence 
the blandishments which the Kaiser’s Government has lavished 
on France, and which must be taken simply for what they are 
worth, courtesy being met by courtesy. Then follows one of the 
most penetrating analyses of German policy which we ever 
remember to have read, and which British statesmen would do 
well to learn by heart, because if patriotic Frenchmen have a duty 
in keeping their Government clear of German entanglements, we 
also havea similar duty in order to keep British policy free from 
the same fatal influence. 

Taking good care to renew before its expiration her alliance with Austria- 
Hungary and Italy, devoting almost the same interest to her new navy and to 
her army, which is no longer the supreme and sole object of her efforts, prac- 
tising a well-regulated coquetry towards England and not hesitating to show 
that Power in turn her good and her bad humour, extending to the Sultan her 
political patronage in order the better to cover Turkey with her military 
protection, invariably cordial with Russia and at the same time equally favour- 
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able to the agreement between Vienna and St. Petersburg in the East and to 
the good understanding between Rome and Paris in the West, and yet not 
losing sight of and not neglecting her more modest though not unimportant 
neighbours—those Danes who have shown so much dignity in their misfortunes, 
which were, alas! the distant precursors of our own, and also the Dutch, whose 
just indignation it seemed possible at one time might have been accepted for 
the profit of the Triple Alliance in the Anglo-Boer War—with her eyes fixed on 
all parts of the world where there is a place to be taken, a bargain to be made, 
particularly vigilant in Morocco as in the valley of the Euphrates, in the United 
States as in Brazil, in Siam as in China, the Germany of to-morrow, military 
and naval, industrial and commercial, intends to speak loudly and clearly, 
regardless of those, friends, rivals, or others, who stand in her way. 


Finally, M. Etienne renews his plea for a settlement of out- 
standing differences between England and France, 
all of which he regards as of a negotiable cha- 
racter. His principal reason for urging an imme- 
diate settlement is that the two Powers would then be enabled to 
examine in anew spirit “the more important and graver problems 
which will soon present themselves in the Mediterranean and 
elsewhere.” He cordially echoes Gambetta’s view that an under- 
standing between the two great Western Powers would be advan- 
tageous to their respective interests. But a great change has taken 
place in Europe since the days of Gambetta, and we cannot help 
thinking that the kernel of M. Etienne’s article is to be found in 
the statement that an Anglo-French rapprochement is one of the 
essential factors to the full effectiveness of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance. The passage in the original French runs as follows: 
“Le rapprochement Franco-Anglais est l’un des facteurs essen- 
tiels de la pleine efficacité de l’alliance Franco-Russe.” This 
argues a revision of Anglo-Russian relations. M. Etienne sug- 
gests that the Near Eastern question offers a favourable oppor- 
tunity for a manifestation of the policy he advocates. The 
miserable condition of Macedonia and the neighbouring districts 
which have been given over to fire and bloodshed, prove the utter 
failure of the reforms proposed by the mandatory Powers, whose 
scheme was foredoomed to failure when the reorganisation of 
Macedonia was entrusted to Turkey. There was only one serious 
solution, viz.. the nomination of a European Governor under 
conditions analogous to those of the appointment of Prince 
Ferdinand in Roumelia or Prince George in Crete. We cordially 
agree that this is the only possible solution, and we trust that the 
conscience of Europe may be sufficiently aroused in order to give 
effect to it. 


France and 
England. 
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Englishmen always counted upon their Sovereign’s receiving a 
.... cordial reception in the capital of the Dual 
<i inl Monarchy, but the rcel d f 
Siu y; hey were scarcely prepared for 
‘the real enthusiasm with which his Majesty 
was greeted, and which has made a very agreeable impression 
in this country. On all grounds this is most satisfactory, as 
there are several contingencies in which the two countries 
might find a common ground of co-operation, and it is not 
improbable that in the near future England may have an 
opportunity of showing herself to be the steadfast friend of 
her Austrian ally. It will be a grievous disappointment to the 
British people if they continue to be denied the opportunity of 
manifesting their regard, veneration, and even affection, for the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, who has never yet paid a visit to this 
country, though he desired to come at the time of Queen Victoria’s 
second Jubilee. He is no fair-weather friend of the British 
Empire, to which on more than one critical occasion he has 
shown himself to be the friend in need. Sir Horace Rumbold, 
the late British Ambassador in Vienna, has recounted his Imperial 
Majesty’s diplomatic demonstration in our favour at one of the 
darkest moments of the South African War, which all the world 
was intended to know, though its publication completely upset 
Lord Lansdowne’s nerves, presumably because it irritated the 
German Emperor, who at the moment of the appearance of Sir 
Horace Rumbold’s article was in effective control of Downing 
Street. It is not, we believe, generally known that some years 
before the South African War, viz., at the time of the Emperor 
William’s carefully calculated telegram to President Kruger, 
which was intended to ascertain whether the materials existed for 
a European combination against Great Britain, or alternatively 
to lay the foundations of a great German fleet, the Austrian 
Emperor took equally strong pro-British action. He bluntly in- 
formed the German Kaiser, on the latter’s subsequent visit to 
Vienna, that the policy represented by the Kruger telegram was 
incompatible with the maintenance of the Triple Alliance. 


We referred last month to Baron d’Estournelles de Constant’s 
“ Wake Up !” ardent agitation in favour of international arbi- 

* tration, and commented on his appeal to M. 
Delcassé to take the initiative in presenting proposals for 
naval disarmament to the British Government. We ventured 
to question the accuracy of M. d’Estournelle’s assertion 
that responsible British statesmen had informed him during 
his recent visit to London that a programme of Franco- 
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Russian - British disarmament would be welcome to the 
British Cabinet, and we pointed out that even if anything 
of the kind had been said in informal intercourse, no British 
Government would be able to induce Parliament to approve 
such a policy. It would be idle, and indeed idiotic, for 
Great Britain to enter into such an arrangement while the German 
Kaiser prosecutes his portentous programme. According to the 
Times Berlin correspondent, who is always sensible and always 
on the spot, the first of the two home fleets contemplated by the 
great Navy Bill, has just been placed on a permanently active 
basis under the command of Admiral von Koester. It will 
eventually consist of two complete squadrons of eight battle- 
ships each, besides the Admiral’s Flagship, or in all seventeen 
battleships. Until recently only one of these squadrons had 
been completed and placed under the command of the Admiral- 
in-chief, the second being in the skeleton stage, but on Septem- 
ber 22 it also was established on a permanent basis, under the 
subordinate command of Rear-Admiral Fritze. At the moment 
it consists of only four battleships, but at the present rate of 
progress in construction, this second squadron will soon be 
equal to the first. The Times correspondent adds, “When the 
first home fleet is completed, it will consist of seventeen battle- 
ships, four large, and twelve small cruisers, and forty torpedo 
boats. The permanent incorporation of the first home fleet or 
double squadron, under the supreme command of Admiral von 
Koester is held as a notable stage in the development of the 
German navy, which, it ought to be noted, is being organised with a 
view to concentration in home waters <in a state of readiness for 
immediate action.” Now that Mr. Chamberlain has left the 
Cabinet, we may be sure that the German Emperor will renew his 
efforts to regain control] of British policy. Should he succeed in 
preventing us from replying to the German naval challenge for 
another five years, he is convinced that the destiny of Germany, 
which as we know lies upon the water, will be finally secured. 
At some critical moment when we are as blissfully innocent 
of German intentions as, according to the War Commission, 
we were of Boer intentions in the autumn of 1899, and when 
our fleets are larking about in the Levant, the German navy 
will strike. “ Muddling through” will be of no avail. We con- 
tinue to hope against hope for some sign of activity on the part 
of our Admiralty. 
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THE DOOM OF FREE IMPORTS 


IN his sheer genius for strategical action it is doubtful whether 
Mr. Chamberlain has ever had his equal in English politics. It 
has become clearer with every moment since his resignation that 
he has saved the fortunes of his party by the boldest coup of his 
life. Committing the reconstructed Cabinet to half his pro- 
gramme, he has set himself free to fight for the rest with all the 
energy and resource that the greatest combatant of our time can 
throw into the struggle. When we attempt to measure the 
prospects of this extraordinary man in the campaign which 
he is about to develop, let us consider what he has already 
accomplished. 

For all purposes of political thought the Empire has lived 
through an epoch since the speech of the 15th of May, and Mr. 
Chamberlain has revolutionised our minds so rapidly that we 
are already apt to forget the conditions under which he faced his 
task when he returned from South Africa, Cobdenism had been 
questioned on economic grounds by a few students who’had 
realised the insuperable antagonism between its purely cosmo- 
politan principles and all real national ideas. A few business 
men who had watched the working of Protection in Germany and 
America had been led by practical commercial experience to deny 
the fetish of free imports. A handful of Imperialists had already 
reached the conclusion that if Cobdenism was incompatible with 
the commercial union of the Empire, Cobdenism would have to 
go—just as New South Wales sacrificed its separate Free Trade 
system in order to realise Australian Federation. The active 
conviction of a majority of Englishmen had silently ceased to 
exist in favour of a system by which we continued to provide, 
under the British flag, free and enlarging markets for protected 
rivals, 

But as against all this Cobdenism seemed to rest secure 
upon an immovable basis of national inertia. The whole 
intolerant force of a fanatical tradition had always hitherto been 
successfully used to suppress every attempt at effective discussion 
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of the question. It was the fashion in English society to regard 
a Protectionist as a more erratic being than a vegetarian. It was 
the habit of the Press to regard Protectionists as more pernicious 
persons than agnostics. “Economic doubt” was a more 
dangerous thing to profess than religious scepticism, and a heresy- 
hunt was started with exemplary vigour against any abandoned 
suggestion that political economy “ moves after all.” A tacit 
inquisition existed to prevent all recognition of the fact that 
economic science has been reconstructed from top to bottom 
since the time of John Stuart Mill; the accepted creed of 
England upon economic questions held that the remainder of 
mankind was mad; and it is doubtful whether general inde- 
pendence of thought has ever been more effectually stifled upon 
any subject in any age than it has been stifled in this country 
during the last half-century upon the subject of unreciprocated 
free imports. 

If we reflect upon it a little we shall see that this description of 
the state of the British mind upon fiscal questions before the 
epoch-making challenge of last May is in reality very little 
exaggerated. Down toa very recent period indeed most desirable 
things in Imperial politics seemed difficult of accomplishment. 
A real reconstruction of the Cabinet seemed difficult. A real 
attempt to reorganise the army seemed difficult. A genuine 
rapprochement with France seemed difficult. The one thing 
that seemed impossible was that any serious attempt could be 
made in our time to overthrow the doctrine of free imports and 
to place the Empire upon a concrete foundation by making the 
connection between the Mother Country and her Colonies the 
greatest commercial asset of both. Many persons may still 
think that the overthrow of Cobdenism is unlikely, but it is 
safe to say that there is not a single sane observer throughout 
the country who can pretend to regard the downfall of isolated 
Free Trade as any longer impossible. It may take a prolonged 
period of sapping and mining to bring the whole structure 
toppling, but Mr. Chamberlain has not only made the final 
collapse perfectly possible: he has made it inevitable. The 
National Zeitung, the ablest organ of German Liberalism, forms a 
perfectly sound estimate of the situation when it advises all 
foreign nations whom it may concern to regard British free 
imports as a thing of the past. Cobdenism is a condemned 
building. Even in this country it is marked at last for pulling 
down. It is food for the pick and crowbar. There has been no 
single instance in which a tariff movement, once carried as far 
as Mr, Chamberlain has already carried this, has ever been 
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reversed, and the result of the Rochester contest, the first election 
won in this country in modern times upon a clear Protectionist 
issue, writes the doom of Free Imports upon the wall. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in a word, has done more in four months to 
alter national opinion upon fiscal policy than all other men 
together had been able to do in the previous fifty years. He has 
forced the adherents of pure Cobdenism out of the Cabinet. 
He has left behind him a united Administration pledged 
against unconditional free imports. At the present moment, for 
the first time in our modern history, the Government of the 
Empire is not a Free-Trade Government. The illuminating fact 
in all the changes that have taken place is that Mr. Ritchie is 
succeeded as Chancellor of the Exchequer by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, the most advanced exponent of “ erroneous 
opinions” who could have been promoted to the Treasury. The 
Government of the Empire is no longer a Free-Trade Govern- 
ment, and yet the Duke of Devonshire, to the profound satis- 
faction of the whole party, remains a member of it. Whether 
Lord Milner becomes a member of it or not, he is known to be 
a powerful supporter of an Imperial tariff system. The War 
Office may be placed in more competent hands than any that 
have had charge of it since the time of Lord Cardwell, and apart 
from the irreparable loss the Cabinet has suffered in the with- 
drawal of Mr. Chamberlain’s personality, the Government which 
has expelled pure Cobdenism from its bosom will be stronger 
and more popular in the country than it has been for years, 
provided it keeps a plain and firm line upon the fiscal question. 

These are, in their essence, the most revolutionary develop- 
ments that have taken place in domestic politics since Peel’s 
conversion to Cobden’s opinions. The consequences will prove, 
in the long run, no less decisive. For competitive imports must be 
free or not free. There can be, in the long run, no compromise 
either in principle or practice. Asa result of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
action, therefore, the Government has been reconstructed on the 
basis of a repudiation of Cobdenism. The thin end of the 
wedge has not only been inserted, it has been driven half home. 
Foreign nations, taught by their own experience, have been quick 
to recognise the inevitable results of such beginnings. They 
rightly regard the defeat of the absolute Free Trade principle in 
the Cabinet as one of the most momentous events in con- 
temporary history—as an event which may well lead to far-reaching 
changes in the whole economic organisation of the world. 

Even we who are in the midst of the matter and to whom the 
course of the game cannot be as clear as to the onlookers, may 
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well marvel when we reflect, not only upon what has been done, 
but upon the impunity with which it has been accomplished. 
The breakdown of the Cabinet was regarded as inevitable if Mr. 
Chamberlain’s opinions were not rejected. They have not been 
rejected and the Cabinet exists. The disruption of the party 
was regarded as equally inevitable if any attempt were made 
to commit the Unionist organisation to an official rejection of free 
imports. The attempt has not only been made, but it has suc- 
ceeded, and without anything in the shape of a serious disruption 
of the party. The popularity of the Government is positively 
improved by the elimination of the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He had been felt by the party as a bone in its throat 
since his introduction of the least intelligent of modern Budgets 
and his ostentatious championship of the most commonplace 
principles of Radical finance. Mr. Ritchie contrives to invest his 
principles with the minimum of interest and the maximum of 
offensiveness. LordGeorge Hamilton and Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
represent resignations which may be more or less regretted on per- 
sonal grounds, but it would be affectation to pretend that these re- 
tirements rise to importance as political events, or that the opinion 
of any rational being upon the fiscal question will be influenced 
by the weight of a hair because these Ministers no longer take 
part in the nation’s counsels. For the country at large the 
question of who goes out upon the Free Trade side is as nothing 
by comparison with the fact that the Duke of Devonshire stays 
in. His Grace’s determination not to resign was a remarkable 
instance of the solid sagacity and slow, good judgment in 
which the Duke of Devonshire has not been excelled by any 
statesman of his time. His decision had the disadvantage of 
totally distracting public attention from the disappearance of his 
three Cobdenite colleagues. It unfairly deprived these pathetic 
martyrs of the Free-Food League of their due and expected 
nimbus. In one word, the Government of England has been 
changed from the Cobdenite to the anti-Cobdenite complexion, 
and the secessions from Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet, so far as they have 
occurred for that reason, have been far less important and interest- 
ing than the secessions from the Conservative Administration of 
1867 on the score of Mr. Disraeli’s Household Franchise Bill. 
Nothing could indicate more forcibly the extent to which free- 
importing convictions in this country had already lost their 
inward strength, their fighting vitality, even before they were chal- 
lenged by Mr. Chamberlain. 

Let us pursue our study of the situation a little further. We 
not only have at the present moment an actual Government 
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which is not a Free Trade Government ; we have a majority of 
the House of Commons which is not a Free Trade majority. 
This is in reality the case to an infinitely larger extent than 
might appear at first sight. It is obvious, for instance, that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s resignation has been followed by the crumbling 
of the Free-Food cave and the discreet withdrawal of its more 
judicious denizens. A corporal’s guard of stern and unbending 
Adullamites will no doubt insist upon sitting round the genial 
figure of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach until the roof of their 
insecure tenement collapses upon their too devoted heads. 
But it remains, nevertheless, true that no departure of 
anything like equal importance in politics has ever aroused 
so little convinced and uncompromising dissent in the 
ranks of the party responsible. The cave-dwellers who 
are genuinely opposed to retaliatory tariffs as well as to pre- 
ferential tariffs will prove in all probability to be less than twenty 
out of nearly four hundred Ministerialists. Even if the whole 
Opposition were arrayed in unflinching defence of the ark of 
the Cobdenite covenant, there is a large Imperialist majority 
which has now recognised that tariffs can only be met by 
tariffs, and that no country which finds its trade restricted by 
Protection can afford to give its rivals a free market upon one 
side while leaving them in possession of a closed market upon the 
other. But there is in reality no such solidity of Cobdenite con- 
viction upon the side even of the Opposition. Nearly a third part 
of the Opposition consists as a matter of fact of Irish members 
who are ready to adjust their tactics to the circumstances upon the 
fiscal issue, but who have hitherto been animated by nothing in 
the shape of Free Trade convictions, and are quite unlikely to 
acquire them. There can be no real question at the present 
moment of the accuracy of this remarkable calculation. There 
may be in the House of Commons some 220 members at the 
outside who believe in unconditional free imports as a principle 
—this number including the cave-men, who are unyielding 
adherents of free imports as well as unblushing claimants to be 
supporters of free food. But there are, on the other hand, at 
least 450 members of the House of Commons who have no 
longer any fixed conviction in favour of freeimports. The mental 
majority against unconditional Cobdenism in the present Parlia- 
ment is actually over 200. Counting the Irish members as 
purely tactical opponents there would still be an unquestion- 
ably large working majority against Cobdenism in the House as 
at present composed. 

There is yet another consideration. Small as is the Parlia- 
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mentary division in the ranks of the party, the division in the 
constituencies is relatively smaller still. No economic argument 
will shake the average Englishman’s belief in the principle of 
hitting back whenever he feels a blow, and the vast majority of 
Unionist electors have a thoroughly healthy conviction in favour 
of meeting foreign protection with a yard of its own measure. 
Finally, the change that has occurred has kept the machinery as 
well as the ranks of the party intact, and the crowning disaster 
of facing the country with a shattered organisation has been 
avoided. 

The effective unity of the party has been preserved. The 
existence of the Government has been in all probability prolonged 
It is an equal presumption that the moment of the dissolution has 
been postponed. But the question is for what definite purpose 
these advantages have been gained. The party as a whole 
must be braced up to a very different fighting temper from 
that which it has shown in the last few nerveless months. Other- 
wise, in spite of all, its last state will be worse than its first. It 
will neither escape its fate nor will deserve to escape it. When 
the course of the present controversy is reviewed in the light of 
its recent developments, it is impossible to avoid the con- 
viction that the success of a scandalous campaign of misrepre- 
sentation has been due, not so much to the virulence of the Radical 
tactics, as to the humiliating failure of the Unionist party as a 
whole to show effective fight. If the cry of dear food had been 
resolutely grappled with from the beginning the whole controversy 
would have been compelled to take a different course. The diff- 
culties of the situation were incalculably increased at the outset 
by the repeal of the registration duty, and for this Mr. Ritchie 
cannot be considered solely responsible. There could have been 
no more unpromising prelude to the preference programme. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s hands were forced by that strange piece of 
perverse mischief. His cause was prejudiced from the outset by 
a method as damagingly ingenious as if it had been invented 
with deliberate foresight by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and his 
friends to thwart the fiscal policy. If the corn tax had never 
been imposed Mr. Chamberlain’s task would have been easier, 
for the machinery of misrepresentation called into action by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s tax would have had to be constructed 
subsequently to the Birmingham speech. There would have 
been no pre-existing prejudice to remove. On the other hand, 
if the corn tax had never been repealed the whole preference 
policy would have been immensely facilitated. Less opposition 
is excited as a rule by the doubling of an old tax than by the 
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imposition of a new one. Had the Cabinet been capable of a 
masculine decision on this question the principle of Colonial 
preference might have been carried as a Budget measure by 
rebating the shilling duty. It is now clear enough that when that 
golden opportunity was missed the Government as a whole com- 
mitted one of the gravest of all the blunders that can be laid to its 
charge. The Unionist party was perplexed and divided upon the 
whole food question far more deeply than need otherwise have 
been the case, and the Radical party found its account in a 
ludicrous situation which made the fortune of a thousand 
speeches. The real revival of Opposition prospects dates from 
the withdrawal of the registration duty. 

Following upon Mr. Ritchie’s budget Mr. Chamberlain was 
compelled to raise the question of preferential trade in order 
to prove to the Colonies that the resolution adopted at the 
Coronation Conference had not been thrown back in their 
teeth. It is certain, nevertheless, from the whole tone of the 
Colonial Secretary’s speech at Birmingham, that when he 
raised the question simultaneously with the Prime Minister, 
he had no intention of endeavouring to rush the country 
or to precipitate a decision. His obvious desire was to bring 
up for public discussion the issue upon which he firmly be- 
lieved the consolidation of the Empire to depend. His object, 
in a word, was to raise questions, not to answer them, and to 
prepare the way fora serious negotiation with the Colonies. Ina 
country sanely governed in the interests of Imperial efficiency, 
the whole problem would have been handed over for the time 
being to the fiscal calculations of an expert committee. The 
probable effect of various schedules of preference duties upon 
prices in the Mother Country would have been worked out dis- 
passionately as the indispensable preliminary of all business 
dealing with the Colonies upon this subject. Then it would have 
remained to estimate the degree of tariff adjustment in the 
Colonies required to give the Mother Country fair compensation 
for the remodelling of her fiscal system in favour of the Colonies. 
From that point a perfectly definite scheme of mutual con- 
cessions might have been laid before the country. All cool and 
impartial procedure upon the greatest question that the Empire 
as a whole has had to consider since the separation of America, 
was rendered impossible from the outset by a curiously unscru- 
pulous abuse of the party system. Mr. Chamberlain’s declara- 
tion that preferential duties must necessarily involve taxation 
upon food was hailed with shrieks of ecstasy by a party in search 
of acry. From that moment, while Parliament was provided 
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with proper entertainment by the formula of inquiry, Mr. 
Chamberlain never received, in the country as a whole, the 
support to which he was entitled, and which it was the vital 
interest of the party that he should have. If the support had 
been withheld upon the point of principle the action would have 
been intelligible and the motive respectable. But among five- 
sixths of the Unionist Party there is no dissent from the principle 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. The only real difference of view 
is as to whether Mr. Chamberlain’s, policy in the long run 
is likely to prove popular or unpopular. Where obstacles 
are obvious and antagonism noisy, while the forces evoked 
by a new cause are but gradually and silently gathering their 
strength, the prudence of party managers is often not easy 
to distinguish from poltroonery. The Radical campaign was 
effective for the reason that it was never vigorously combated. 
It ought to have been pointed out from every Unionist platform 
throughout the country that taxes on food have been the unfailing 
accompaniment of every Unionist budget for the last few years ; 
that the existing imposts upon articles of diet are in several 
respects stupid and oppressive ; that the most resolute food- 
taxer in modern finance has been Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; and 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy involves no aggravation of existing 
burthens, but only a transfer of taxation from the articles upon 
which it is now levied to least advantage to other articles upon 
which it might be levied to immense advantage. Since the great 
issue was first raised in the Birmingham speech there has been 
no serious attempt to reach the Imperial feeling of the country 
upon the question, or to strengthen Mr. Chamberlain’s hands. 
The party, in plain words, has allowed itself to be bluffed down 
by the cry of the big loaf. 

Yet we had always known this nation to be slow at the uptake. 
The really remarkable thing in the events of the last few months 
is that nothing whatever has happened which might not have 
been expected to happen, and the Unionist party as a whole 
has in reality done far better than it had any right to anticipate 
at the outset of the most novel and formidable enterprise in 
modern domestic politics, There has been no evidence whatever 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy has aroused any settled hostility 
on the part of a majority”of the people. The by-elections we 
shall be told have been going ill since the question of preference 
taxation on food was raised. But the by-elections not only 
went ill before the Birmingham speech ; they were going worse, 
on the whole, than they have been going since. There has been 
nothing, for instance, in the last four months so damaging as the 
Woolwich election, If that contest had taken place after Mr 
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Chamberlain’s proposals had been formulated, and after the cry of 
dear food had been raised, the return of Mr. Crooks would have 
been regarded by the weaker brethren as knocking the bottom 
out of the new Birmingham programme. We have the advan- 
tage of knowing, however, that the Woolwich election, like 
many others of its kind, was decided against the Government by 
causes which had nothing to do with the preference policy. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s programme has been at least as much preju- 
diced by his association with the Government as the Government 
has been prejudiced by Mr. Chamberlain’s programme. 

In the Barnard Castle election, on the other hand, when the issue 
of preference was before the electors, the Unionist vote polled 
nine-tenths of its strength, even by comparison with the Khaki 
General Election. That there was any reduction at all in the 
poll was accounted for by the presence in the field of one of the 
Independent Labour candidates who almost invariably draw 
votes from both sides in the northern constituencies. The 
Argyllshire result was a more serious matter, but here again the 
constituency was of a character to which fiscal reform makes 
the least appeal, and the St. Andrews result was secured by 
too narrow a margin to make the result of any important 
significance either way. In the Rochester victory no name 
was more enthusiastically cheered at Unionist meetings than Mr. 
Chamberlain’s. So far as the test of the by-elections has yet gone, 
it may be said that the Government have fared no worse, in spite 
of the dear food campaign, than they fared before, in spite of 
the panic-stricken reports of party agents who have been bluffed 
into losing their nerve. With a little more grit and a little 
more faith in the power of Imperial sentiment the party would 
clearly have done better with the policy of giving a preference to 
the Colonies and taxing foreign manufactured goods than it had 
been doing in the constituencies generally for a long period 
before the preference policy was raised. There is another point. 
Unionists generally in the last four months have sought success, 
not by advocating the food-taxes, but by funking the food-taxes— 
and they have been nevertheless beaten for their pains. English 
electors have frequently disregarded appeals to their self-interest, 
and have never yet failed to respond in the long run to a great 
appeal to National sentiment, but there is one thing to which 
English electors have an invincible repugnance under all cir- 
cumstances. They have under all circumstances an invincible 
repugnance against voting for persons who do not know their 
own minds, and who endeavour to keep their balance by sitting 
upon two stools. 

The only object that it is sought to gain in this examination 
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of the tactics of the past four months is to indicate the real 
difficulties which lie before the party in the future. Now, as in 
the interval previous to the crisis, the real danger in front of the 
Government resides exactly where it lay before. There is an 
apparent possibility of a continued lack of simplicity, breadth, 
and vigour in the policy of the Government. Since there is not 
to be identity of employments as between the Cabinet and Mr. 
Chamberlain, it is essential that there should be an effective co- 
operation of employments. From the letters exchanged between 
the two first statesmen of the Unionist party nothing is happily 
more clear than that what has taken place between them is a 
separation of sympathy. There is no difference of principle. 
There is only a difference of tempo. The Prime Minister 
believes the policy of preference to be the ultimate ideal of 
the Unionist party, but he does not think it expedient to 
adopt it as a present programme to which the Government, 
as a Government, should be officially committed and by which 
all the members of the party should be bound. In this Mr, 
Chamberlain agrees, and he himself suggests that the policy of 
the Government should be limited to the issue of retaliation 
against hostile tariffs. The effective unity of the Cabinet and of 
the party is to be preserved upon the basis of the first half of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s programme until national conviction has been 
fully ripened in favour of the other half. If Mr. Chamberlain 
should succeed in rousing more popular enthusiasm for his 
whole vast scheme of constructive Imperialism than the Cabinet 
can arouse upon behalf of a policy of contingent retaliation, there 
would be nothing whatever to prevent the official adoption of the 
greater policy which includes the less. 

The food of the people can only be taxed by the will 
of the people, and even the Cobden Club is nonplussed 
by the fact that Mr. Chamberlain, as a statesman free from 
all the general trammels and responsibilities of office and 
committing no one when he expounds his personal views, 
has every right to endeavour to persuade the people that 
they would find it far more profitable to “spread” their existing 
food-taxation and to increase their trade returns and their wages 
by paying to the Treasury upon one part of their grocer’s bill 
what they now pay upon anqther part. If democracy does not 
wish to make that change no human power can compel it to do 
so. If it should be attracted by the proposal after all, and should 
feel inclined to make that change, nothing can prevent it from 
doing so. The Cabinet, as a Cabinet, attends the issue of the 
experiment, though it is evident from the Prime Minister’s letter 
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that its individual members are free to think as they please. 
Mr. Chamberlain advocates both sides of his programme with all 
the vigour of his personality. The Cabinet in its official capacity 
only advocates one side of it, and it looks with varying degrees 
of sympathy upon the other. Mr.Chamberlain, under these cir- 
cumstances, takes all the risks of the encounter, and it is un- 
mistakable that he will be entitled to all the honours of the 
victory if he should eventually succeed in reaping his laurels. 
There has been no defeat for any part of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
principles and there has been no repudiation by the Government 
of any part of his programme. Otherwise the position held by 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain in the new Cabinet would have been 
impossible. But it is evident that for all practical purposes Mr. 
Chamberlain must be the Napoleon of his own campaign, and 
indeed the Napoleon of the whole campaign. The members 
of the Government will be good lookers-on while the fight is 
waging for the greatest cause that has ever yet been debated in 
national politics. The Prime Minister and his colleagues will 
devote themselves to the vital business of keeping a united party 
together until Mr, Chamberlain has had the chance to show what 
impression he can make upon the mind of his countrymen. But 
for all final purposes it is clear that the prospects of both parts of 
the programme—the Retaliation part as much as any other— 
depend upon Mr. Chamberlain’s advocacy. The hope of the 
party, the hope of the Empire, lie in Mr. Chamberlain’s freedom 
to fight and in that alone. 

The Prime Minister’s pamphlet is in essence one of the most 
searching and damaging attacks ever made upon unconditional 
Free Trade in this country, and it will influence in Mr, Chamber- 
lain’s direction many whom the latter by himself would fail to 
move. But the strength of the conclusions in this remarkable 
brochure is not equal to the brilliancy of the philosophic argument. 
Mr. Balfour shows that hostile tariffs in the protected countries 
as a whole have been followed by the shrinkage of British trade. 
He also shows that with repression of our exports upon the one 
hand, free imports on the other hand are incompatible with the 
full efficiency of British capital as a whole and with the best 
organisation of our productive forces. In the most striking 
passage of his pamphlet the Prime Minister disposes of the root- 
argument of orthodox Cobdenism ina phrase. Capital toa large 
extent is “ viscous, not fluid.” It does not flow from channel to 
channel as readily as water. Where it has settled it tends to 
adhere, Buildings and fixed plant are not as convertible as bank- 
notes, There are national and local ties which cling even to 
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capitalist human beings “with tendrils strong as flesh and 
blood,” and hinder them from moving with perfect freedom and 
facility in pursuit of their economic interest and making for the 
largest dividend wherever it is to be found. Capital and labour 
cannot change from a defeated industry to a more successful 
industy without economic waste. But even the successful industry 
cannot, in all probability, be as successful as it would be if hostile 
tariffs were not a check on output. This is Mr. Balfour’s line of 
reasoning, partly expressed in his own words, partly reduced toa 
more popular form. It would have been difficult within the 
space the Prime Minister allows himself—and upon the some- 
what cramped method he adopts of arguing against “Insular 
Free Trade” in the character of a true Free-Trader—to 
apply a more subtle dissolvent to Cobdenite convictions. 
Mr. Balfour leaves his reader with a vague yet serious im- 
pression that the trade of the country is threatened by inde- 
finite dangers. We turn to the conclusion. What is Mr. Bal- 
four’s remedy. He finds it in a tariff, not for purposes of indus- 
trial defence, but for purposes of diplomatic pressure—a tariff 
“which may, if it fails in its effect but not otherwise, involve duties 
not required for revenue purposes.” The policy, in other words, is 
a policy of what we have ventured to call “contingent retalia- 
tion.” Our tariff would apparently remain platonic if the threat 
to apply it induced foreign nations to lower their own tariffs toa 
satisfactory level. It could only become protective by reflex 
action or because of the extent of our revenue exigencies. 

This is a very delicate and formidable enterprise. No 
country has as yet attempted to carry through negotiations of 
such a character. It would be far simpler and less invidious to 
impose tariffs, as all other nations have done, in the interests of the 
home market than to introduce them as a direct penal measure 
levelled against a foreign competitor with whom our negotiations 
might have fallen through. As regards our relationswith the United 
States, for instance, Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperial scheme would 
be from every point of view less provocative and more effective. 
No nation thinks of disputing our right to arrange our own tariffs 
as we please and to take such measures in our own interests as 
they have taken in theirs. But a direct attempt to interfere with 
the existing tariffs of other nations, under a tacit threat that if 
they did not revise their fiscal arrangements in our interest we 
should punish them, would be the most irritating form that fiscal 
diplomacy could take. Every nation has the right, if it likes, to 
prefer Protection to Cobdenism and to adopt tariffs in preference 
to free imports, Our only right is to adopt the tariff system in 
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our own turn and for our own purposes if we choose. It would 
be far better to take the advice of the American general who 
remarked the other day, “ Why don’t you protect yourselves at 
once and have done with it?” The recently issued Board of 
Trade Blue Book containing the inquiry evidence gives the 
following remarkable statement of the comparative incidence of 
the heaviest foreign import duties upon the principal staples of 
British trade : 

ESTIMATED AD VALOREM EQUIVALENT OF THE IMPORT DUTIES LEVIED BY 


THE UNDERMENTIONED COUNTRIES AND COLONIES ON THE PRINCIPAL 
ARTICLES OF BRITISH EXPORT FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM: 


Per cent. 
Russia . . ‘ ° . . ; « eat 


United States . ; ‘ ‘ ° é . 
Austria-Hungary. ‘ ” ‘ , » 35 
France ‘ é Fe ° ‘i ‘ F » BE 
Italy . . . " . ‘ . . + 27 
Germany . . ; . : . 2 - 25 
Canada. R ‘ : . ‘ . 16 
Belgium . - . ‘ . ° ‘ . 
New Zealand . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ é 9 
Australian Commonwealth ‘ . 6 
South African Customs Union (new tariff) . 6 


This is one of the most important little tables that has yet 
been produced in the course of the inquiry, and it proves two 
things. It proves in the first case how absurd and unjust 
is the favourite contention of our Cobdenites that Canadian 
protection is as injurious to British trade as United States pro- 
tection—that the Australian tariff is just as damaging to our 
interests as the German tariff. The table shows what is the truth 
of the matter, and if the great self-governing Colonies are ever 
driven by the definite rejection of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme to 
tax our goods upon the average foreign scale we shall know the full 
extent of the difference. ,But the second thing that these statistics 
would prove, if, indeed, the fact had not been already notorious, 
is that “contingent retaliation” can mean in practice nothing 
else than a permanent tax upon foreign products and not upon 
their manufactures only. The main object of other countries is 
to safeguard their own markets. Germany has negotiated treaties 
and entered into tariff wars, but she still keeps an average tariff 
of 17 per cent. ad valorem upon manufactured articles. None of 
these countries, except perhaps the United States, could make 
sweeping abatements of duties in favour of our goods without 
disorganising their home trade and making us an object of hatred 
on the part of their peoples. There is another point. In spite of 
the enormous duties she places on German goods, for instance, 
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America enjoys the most-favoured-nation treatment in Germany 
just as we do, and if we secured a large reduction of duties she 
would probably continue to enter upon the same terms. This 
is the contingency which foreign nations dread. In the case of 
America and Russia, above all, it will be realised at once that we 
could only negotiate effectively with these countries by suggest- 
ing a penal tax (larger than any Mr. Chamberlain has thought of 
suggesting in the interests of Imperial preference) upon their 
principal exports—food-stuffs! Mr. Balfour has made out an 
unanswerable case against the attempt to meet hostile duties by 
free imports, but from every point of view our safest, simplest, and 
best course would be to meet the tariffs of other countries by a tariff 
of our own, and to leave foreign nations to open negotiations on 
their side for most-favoured-nation treatment under that tariff. 

“ Contingent retaliation” is a policy which will arouse no enthu- 
siasm, and will even arouse no interest in the country, unless it 
means a determination toputa tax upon foreign manufactured goods 
for the defence of home industry, Unless that is to be the plain 
English of it, “ contingent retaliation ” will not even be intelligible 
to the masses. Any Government, as has been shown, which adopts 
that policy, will soon find it to be in every way better to puta 
tax upon foreign manufactured goods “and have done with it.” 
Negotiations would then arise naturally, amicably and as a 
matter of course, and foreign nations would quite certainly make 
some reductions of their present minimum tariffs in return for 
admission to the advantages of the very moderate minimal tariff 
that we should adopt. The important factor to remember in this 
connection is that Protection has already done its work. In the 
last quarter of a century it has developed the home industry and 
the manufacturing power of the United States, Germany, France, 
Belgium, Italy. It has enabled these countries to dispense 
permanently with large classes of our goods, and it is idle to 
suppose that we can ever recover our old footing in these markets. 
Our true compensation for the closing of foreign markets against 
us must lie now in an equivalent recovery of our home market, 
and in the maintenance and extension of our Imperial trade. 

Except in so far as it preserves the unity of the party and 
ensures the efficiency of its organisation—objects which are of 
urgent importance under all circumstances—there is no electoral 
prospect in the fiscal policy of the Cabinet taken alone. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s personal programme is the only policy which 
attempts to deal firmly and definitely with national necessities as 
a whole. It is the only policy which has the least chance of 
gripping the country. ‘Contingent retaliation,” if any serious 
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attempt should ever be made to make a diplomatic use of that 
principle, could only mean in practice, we repeat, a permanent 
tariff upon foreign manufactured goods, It means, in other words, 
the doom of free imports. Mr. Chamberlain has the immense 
advantage of avowing that purpose as the plain end of his policy, 
and when he proposes a tax upon foreign manufactured goods, 
as the country anticipates that he will do, he will find himself 
thoroughly understood by democratic audiences. He is the only 
living man who can put even the rather pallid compromise of 
Cabinet policy with the vernacular force that rouses popular 
feeling, and the cause of tariff reform as a whole is absolutely 
dependent upon the result of Mr. Chamberlain’s personal efforts, 
and must stand or fall with them. For purposes of fiscal nego- 
tiation with foreign Powers the Mother Country would occupy an 
infinitely stronger position if the different parts of the Empire had 
been drawn into some form of commercial union. If the main- 
tenance and extension of markets are to be the chief objects of 
our fiscal policy, the preferential tariff would be immeasurably 
more effective for the development of our Colonial trade than 
diplomacy armed with the big revolver, however necessary and 
excellent a weapon in itself, can ever be for the recovery of our 
foreign trade. 

The main desire of the ordinary Englishman is that the 
dumping-ground shall cease to be a dumping-ground. The real 
causes at issue will be, on the one hand, unconditional free 
imports, and, upon the other hand, the security of home trade 
with the development of the Imperial market. This programme 
offers the only real guarantee of a permanently secure supply of 
cheap food and raw material. It offers the only permanent 
guarantee of our productive progress, our shipping supremacy, 
our naval power, and our Imperial existence. It solves at once 
the vital problems of our industry and politics. It forms the only 
solid foundation upon which the effective unity of the Empire 
can ever rest. Parliamentary exigencies may commit the Cabinet 
to compromise, but the rank and file of the party are subject to no 
such limitations. ‘“ Closer union with the Colonies by means of 
a preferential tariff, and an endeavour to make the Empire self- 
sufficing as regards food-supply ”—these are the words in which 
Mr. Chamberlain’s letter to the Tariff Reform League, defines the 
main article of his creed. They define the only faith for which 
political life henceforth can really be worth living, and whether, in 
or out of office, Mr. Chamberlain becomes the leader of the 
Nation in the cause of constructive Imperialism. 

OBSERVER. 


THE REIGN OF LABOUR 


THE above heading appears to me to be most fitting for the 
present occasion, for Labour has begun to assert its power and 
intends to continue doing so. 

In the early history of Parliament our legislators were prac- 
tically all land-owners, and that class alone legislated for all the 
other classes. Judging by the burden imposed by the present 
land laws on the shoulders of all other classes, and their hindrance 
to our progress at the present time, we must conclude that they 
made laws exceedingly satisfactory for themselves. During 
more recent periods, however, Parliamentary representation has 
broadened out, and nowadays consists of captains of industry 
and commercial men of kinds and classes. We very frequently 
hear it said by those who observe the antediluvian methods 
obtaining in Parliament, ‘‘ We want business men in the House 
of Commons.” 

Those who make these observations do not realise how 
strongly the business men element is represented there. St. 
Stephen’s is practically filled with land-owners, railway 
directors and shareholders, mine-owners, ship-owners, bankers, 
and men interested in all kinds of commercial and financial 
concerns until the House of Commons is a veritable “‘ Chamber 
of Commerce.” Solicitors are also strongly represented, whilst 
“Labour” has always been content with the most meagre 
representation, although it has the power to return a majority 
of its own direct representatives. 

With this large representation of business men in the 
House we have a right to ask, Why is not more useful work 
done? Why is not the business of Parliament conducted 
with greater despatch and efficiency? From my short ex- 
perience, the opinion I have formed is: In the first place, the 
root of the whole thing lies in the extremes to which party politics 
have been pushed. It is also well known that a number of men who 
have accumulated great wealth have taken up politics to further 
their own social aspirations or the ambitions of rich wives for 
titles. Some again are there merely as protectors of the interests 
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of the particular industries in which they are concerned. There 
are others who find their way to the House of Commons who 
have an earnest desire to do what they can in the interest of 
the country and the people, but, with reluctant or unwilling 
leaders or Ministers, it is now rendered almost impossible to 
effect anything. 

The working man of Great Britain is notorious for two 
things — patience and determination. He has, for many 
years, been patiently enduring the game of shuttlecock, 
being promised fine things first by one party and then by the 
other. Social reforms have been promised them galore, but, 
somehow, these promises are never fulfilled. On the other 
hand, he is being taxed to the hilt. In fact, the manner in 
which the needs of the toiling masses have been neglected shows 
that they have been blessed with the inheritance of Job. Whilst 
enduring these disappointments they became at the same time 
apathetic and indifferent. They believed that there was 
nothing to be obtained from either party, and, therefore, cared 
not which got into power. Many of us in the Trade Union 
movement have, for years, been advocating the return of a 
number of direct Labour representatives to Parliament. The 
principle was accepted by a large number, but how to get them 
financed was the difficulty, Some half-dozen men, representing 
mining constituencies, managed to get elected by the aid of their 
Societies and Liberal Associations in their respective local dis- 
tricts. This was considered unsatisfactory, inasmuch as those 
who paid the piper had a right to call the tune, although the 
men so returned possessed too much independence to sacrifice 
one single jot of the interests of Labour for any party. The 
subject grew in importance, and in 1899, at the Trade Union 
Congress at Plymouth, it was decided to call a conference to 
consider the matter from every aspect. This conference was 
held in London in February of 1900, when the constitution of 
a Labour Party organisation was ultimately agreed upon. Many 
of the larger trade unions have, since then, made provisions 
for financing their own representatives by payment of election 
expenses and maintenance afterwards, if elected. 

Immediately following this came the General Election of 1900, 
when the writer was elected for Derby, and the year following 
came the decision of the House of Lords in the Taff Vale case. 
This was the finishing touch. For thirty years trade unionists, 
as well as everybody else, believed their unions were free and 
protected, but without warning this privilege was filched from 
them. This aroused them from their apathy and indifference, 
and from that time forward they have gone on with a determin- 
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ation to return men from their own ranks to represent them in 
Parliament, and to bestir themselves to obtain some reforms. 
They are no longer content to vote for rich and middle-class 
candidates only. 

The changed attitude is the inevitable result of the failure of 
those to legislate for the poor, and the hope of the worker is 
now in the return of a strong force of Labour men to form a 
party to protect their interests and promote legislation for their 
benefit. 

Some look with askance at the movement, and think of 
it as only a passing excitement. I can assure my readers 
that it has come to stay. Our trade unions, upon which 
we hitherto relied entirely, have been crippled by one blow, 
and the workers must make up that defect by using more fully 
the machinery of Parliament. . 

By all who earnestly desire a different state of things, 
and who are anxious for some social reforms, this new 
departure should be regarded as a blessing, and from them it 
should receive a hearty welcome. The Labour representative 
is not, perhaps, so refined as he himself may wish, and his 
ability and energy are not to be measured by his grammar. 
He is, nevertheless, a worker, and apt to get things done. 
He is practical and relies less upon theory. He is not 
likely to be bluffed inside the House of Commons as _ he 
has been outside, In some the mere words, “ Labour repre- 
sentative,” excite a certain degree of horror, as though 
the world were going to be revolutionised by war. This is 
not so. The working-class representatives of this country 
have proved themselves capable men. Many have left 
monuments behind them. The great co-operative movements, 
friendly societies, and trade unions have prospered, and are 
managed in a manner which would do credit to the War Office 
or any other department of the State. The work they have 
done on the School Boards, Boards of Guardians, and other 
local public bodies has brought them nothing but praise. 
The Labour representative is nothing if not practical. Ob- 
serving the advantages gained through their activity upon 
local public bodies, and how municipal progress is hindered by 
the Legislature, and also encouraged by the manner in which 
the Irish party, by their independent and united action, have 
been able to succeed in gaining advantages from even the 
most hostile of Governments, the workers have at last deter- 
mined to form in the House of Commons a party of Labour 
members on more independent lines than hitherto. They must 
not be mere units of either party, but will act together, concili- 
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atory in tactics, resolute in purpose, an effective self-dependent 
group, but ready to co-operate with any section who are willing 
to work with them in the direction of obtaining any reforms. 

The Labour party need not alarm those who have progressive 
views and desires; on the contrary, they must act as a great 
acquisition and a stimulus to them. A strong Labour group 
will act as a driving force. 

It has been feared by some that this new movement has been 
organised for the purpose of smashing the Liberal party. It 
has no such intention. What it will do is to force the pace of 
the Liberal party, and unless the latter pulls itself together and 
acts with more speed than it has been accustomed to do, and 
carries out the principles embodied in its title with more 
satisfaction than in recent years, it may get left behind, for 
“Labour” will certainly make itself felt with ever-increasing 
force. 

The Liberal party, instead of showing fear at the formation 
of a strong ‘‘ Labour” party, should welcome it with pleasure, 
for it will embody all that is Liberal and more, and is certain to 
go faster. It ought to be the business of the Liberal party to 
remove every obstacle which prevents the accomplishment of 
the aspirations of this class of the community and encourage 
the entrance of all capable men to the House of Commons. 
The return of Messrs. Shackleton, Crooks, and Henderson 
has been a great advantage to the community, but owing to the 
stifling of discussion under the present rules of the House, 
itis almost impossible to do anything. A great change must, 
however, take place before long. 

It is argued by some that what the working classes should 
do is to formulate a programme and insist upon the candidates 
at election times promising to support it. This would be 
merely a game of bluff. We have had hundreds of promises, but 
few actual performances. The Labour party has no particular 
programme, but makes everything which is good for the nation 
a part of their programme. What the Labour members feel 
most keenly upon at the present moment is the protection of 
their trade unions. Since the judgment of the House of 
Lords trade unionists and their union funds have been placed 
in a position of extreme inequality with employers and em- 
ployers’ associations, and if allowed to continue so for any 
length of time, it would be bound to drive the men back to the 
old periods of secret meetings and their sequels. It is the 
hope of the workers in their power at the ballot-box and of 
being strongly represented in the next Parliament that causes 
them to be so patient now. 
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To find employers, through their association, following men 
and preventing them being employed without the means of 
retaliation is just the kind of irritation which causes men to 
revolt; whereas, if the members of a trade union do a similar 
thing, they are mulcted in damages and injunctions, The trade 
unions must be given the same rights in social action and 
combination as are given to employers. 

The mining section have for years been pressing for an 
Eight Hours day, and so shabbily have they been treated that 
the miners are determined not to vote for any one who will not 
pledge himself to support their Bill. They make this their 
first plank, and they are also going to return a number of their 
own representatives at the next election. 

The housing question is an important and urgent matter 
which has occupied the attention of the working classes who 
are compelled to suffer in many ways from the effect of slums, 
and who have been keenly agitating for reform for years. But 
this, like so many other questions directly affecting the interests 
of the masses, it has received but little if any attention. With a 
strong “ Labour” party a more serious effort will be made to 
destroy the slums and create better dwellings. 

Royal Commissions to inquire into the declining physique 
of the Britisher must, if they look into the question fairly, find 
that much of it is due to slumdom. 

Old Age Pensions is a long-promised item by the late Colonial 
Secretary. In fact, the 1895 election was practically won on 
this item alone, Instead of which, in a very few years after- 
wards, the country was drained to support a disastrous war. 
The workers know that there are millions who earn only the 
bare sum sufficient to exist and which leaves no margin to 
provide for their old days, while there are a million who receive 
wages barely over the line of starvation. Not only these 
people when they are past work have to suffer, but when they 
become chargeable to the rates their children, oftentimes in 
poor circumstances, have to subscribe towards their support at 
great sacrifices to themselves and their families. 

The working classes now think that if {250,000,000 can 
be raised to prosecute a war for doubtful benefits to them 
as white men, they think, and I think, that it would be easy 
and more to our credit to raise sufficient money to provide 
pensions for our old worn-out industrial warriors, This is a 
question a “ Labour” party would give attention to. 

The education of our children is a matter of vital interest 
to the working classes, and they have had a right to expect 
better treatment at the hands of our legislators than they have 
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received. Many of our old stalwarts of to-day, men who are in 
the front ranks of the Labour movement, and other reformers, 
received no education, or very little, and were obliged to 
commence work at a very early age. These people feel ex- 
tremely keen about the education question. They feel that 
education should not be made a privilege only available to 
the children of more wealthy people, but that it is a national 
asset, and that every child of the nation should have equal 
opportunities of reaching the highest point it is possible to gain 
by his or her own brain and perseverance. Instead of which 
the Acts of 1902-3 have only tended to agitate, annoy, and 
irritate the people, causing them to take up such a hostile 
attitude that no one is likely to gain anything thereby, not even 
the Church. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, with all its benefits, has 
so many anomalies that the greatest discontent exists among the 
workers. Without the aid of their trade unions in fighting the 
hundreds of cases through the first Courts, Court of Appeal, and 
Houseof Lords, this Act would have proved itself absolutely worth- 
less, for scarcely any benefits would have been paid under it. 
With the aid of the unions no less than a dozen cases have been 
carried to the House of Lords; in nine cases the judgments were 
favourable to the workmen. I believe a larger number of 
the findings of the Court of Appeal have been in favour of 
the workmen. Even with all these favourable judgments 
there are hundreds of thousands of men who are outside 
the scope of the Act, I am convinced, contrary to the inten- 
tion of its promoters. Such a bungling compilation of an Act of 
Parliament as this is enough to disgust, and has disgusted our 
workmen. They feel that their own representatives, however, 
lacking in education they may be for want of better opportuni- 
ties, are more competent and could frame Acts of Parliament ina 
manner in which theycould be understood better than at present. 
It does seem strange that every Act intended to benefit work- 
men, or even to protect their lives and limbs, seems to be so com- 
plicated and lacking in clearness and definiteness that it becomes 
the cause of perpetual legal wrangling between employers 
and employed. Nothing can be worse than this, and this, 
among other things, has helped the workmen to step out and 
say they will do the work themselves, instead of trusting so 
much to others as in the past. 

Temperance reform is another objective of the Labour 
representative. Of the thirteen members at present in the 
House the majority are teetotalers. It is a singular fact 
that every one of the new members returned in 1900 and 
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since are teetotalers. Living amongst our people as we do, we 
see the sufferings that are caused by the drink evil; we are also 
able to discern the root and cause of it, and are ready to 
sympathise and help those who have become the victims of 
drink rather than condemn them. Our experience tells us 
that until the people in the lower strata of life can be lifted 
to higher planes they must be a hindrance to the progress 
of others. It is, therefore, our desire not only to preach to 
these people what is good for them, but likewise endeavour to 
be an example. The Labour representatives of to-day are men 
who, invariably during some part of their life, have suffered 
many of the grievances and pressing evils of which their fellows 
complain now. It is in consequence of knowing this, and that 
they are proved to be men of reliable and honourable character, 
that it is felt that we must have a larger number of them in the 
House of Commons. 

The Labour movement is not a movement for destructive 
purposes, but constructive. It is not a movement which desires 
to satisfy a particular class or section, but is desirous of benefit- 
ing the whole community. The foregoing items would form a 
fair programme for the “ Labour” party to put forward and 
hold up to the electors, but we do not intend inviting the 
workers to support a programme, they have had some before, and 
perhaps a more spicy one may be presented to them again, 
We are going to appeal to them to return as many of their own 
class as it is possible to get, and when they are in the House 
they will automatically form a constructive policy and help to 
build up the Constitution upon a better basis than is at present 
being done. The Labour party will force to the front questions 
of the most vital importance to the welfare of the community 
generally, foremost amongst these being that of the land. Until 
we have made this more accessible than it is at present by 
nitionalising it or taxing ground-values our municipal life must 
suffer ever-increasing difficulties. During recent years there 
have been many working-class representatives returned to urban 
district and parish councils, boards of guardians and school 
boards. And it is when attempting to administrate upon such 
bodies as these that they are able to observe what complete 
obstructions to the progress of the people are our present Land 
Laws. The working classes being the sufferers have also been 
the agitators for reforms in this direction. But beyond putting 
this item into a programme little else has been done, 

The “Labour” party is not so vain as to think it is going to 
carry everything before it. We do not overlook the fact that 
we shall meet with many obstacles and obstructions, but be 
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they few or many we have made up our minds to goon. We 
are not going to allow any side or single issue to detract our 
attention from the many evils from which the nation as a whole 
is suffering. The working classes have been too many times 
deceived, and their passions have been imposed upon, as, for 
instance, during the late war in South Africa. Those who so 
successfully engineered this imposition upon their passions in 
1900 will find that the present attempt which is being made 
to bluff the working class electors will not be so successful. 
The Labour party will keep the whole of the issues and ques- 
tions which are equally important to the working classes always 
before them. 

The Labour representatives are equally sound and united 
upon the present question which is exciting the country, viz., 
the fiscal policy of Mr. Chamberlain. Not one of the Labour 
members is favourable to re-entering upon the old Protection 
policy, and a splendid lead was given to them and all other 
politicians by the Trade Union Congress held at Leicester last 
month. There were to be found 460 of the leading men, 
representing a million and a half of organised workers of the 
country, unanimously and strongly against the policy pro- 
pounded by Mr. Chamberlain. The Congress represented all 
classes of workers in Great Britain, and their opinions ought 
to have some weight with those who desire to alter the 
present fiscal policy for one which, in the opinion of the 
workers, will be detrimental to their best interests. Apart from 
the Congress, most of the trade unions and co-operative 
societies have definitely pronounced against the proposals, and 
here will be found the usefulness of astrong “ Labour” party in 
resisting policies and legislation which are forced upon the 
community contrary to the desires or wiJl of the majority of 
the people. 

The policy of forcing the hands of his colleagues adopted by 
the Colonial Secretary has, seemingly, split up his own party ; 
and judging by the appearance of things at present, we are 
likely to have the parties, or the titles of the parties, changed 
from Conservatives and Liberals to Protectionists and Free 
Traders. Even if this does take place it will not affect the 
position of the “ Labour” party. On the other hand, it is more 
likely to strengthen our position. We are on the eve of having 
the details of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme placed before the 
country, and unless he has considerably modified his proposals 
to tax the food-stuffs and raw material, he will certainly meet 
with a most bitter and determined opposition. He may 
dangle “ Old Age Pensions” before the workers as much as 
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he likes, but he will find that “they are not having any at the 
price.” 

The foregoing subjects are some of the questions that are 
most closely pressing upon the attention of the “‘ Labour ” party. 
Other matters of all kinds affecting the interest of the nation at 
large, all of which in more or less degree have a bearing upon 
the welfare of the working classes, will receive their equal 
attention. The “Labour” party have no programme in par- 
ticular, but make, and intend to make, everything which affects 
the interests of the community a part of their programme. 
Neither is it intended to be made unduly hostile to any other 
party unless driven to be so by some stubborn action of either 
party which may be in power. It intends to bring pressure to 
bear upon the responsible Government of the day to more 
efficiently administer the laws after they are made. With an 
indifferent Government and Ministers the permanent officials 
in the various departments fall into the same ruts. The results 
are, that many accidents, causing great loss of life and serious 
injury to workmen, Occur each year which might be avoided, 
and many other advantages which even existing laws have con- 
ferred are not administered. 

The “Labour” party will take an active part in solving 
pressing problems and in passing laws to fit the social needs, 
They do not regard public life merely as an honour, but as a 
means to get realities accomplished. They will co-operate with 
any party having these objects in view. They will not for long be 
content with “the restriction of output” at present obtaining 
in Parliament. They are not accustomed to dawdle, but are 
trained to administer affairs of large societies, and to deal 
with matters as important as some of our State departments, 
which if they did not manage better than many of the 
higher paid and titled permanent officials, they would not be 
kept in their positions for a month. In our trade union 
officials we have a vast reserve of statesmanship, which if used 
in the interest of the nation as a whole instead of in sections as 
at present would be to the advantage of all. No more useful 
men could be placed on committees of various kinds, for their 
general knowledge, experience, and convictions would enrich 
and strengthen both committees and the House of Commons 
itself. Just at present they are looked upon with a certain 
amount of suspicion, and, perhaps, with some degree of fear 
that they are supposed to be coming to Parliament as 
anarchists and to upset the Constitution, Let no man entertain 
such alarm. No one need fear them except landlords and 
monopolists. They are simply going to represent the higher 
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claims for equal opportunities, to endeavour to make better 
and happier the lives of the toiling masses, and to secure for 
the latter what these have hitherto been unsuccessful in obtain- 
ing at the hands of others whom they have chosen to represent 
them. These being the objects of the “Labour” members, 
that their number should be largely increased and their party 
strengthened, and that speedily, should be the earnest desire of 
all who think itis time that Parliament should turn its atten- 
tion to the industrial and social welfare of the people instead 
of indulging in wasteful wars, the desire for “big revolvers,” 
“ retaliation,” and other forms of strife at home and abroad, to 
the great detriment and degradation of our people and the 
nation generally. 
RICHARD BELL. 


THE PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
MONO-RAIL 


THE Mono-Rail has been so often described, and both the daily 
and weekly papers, as well as the majority of the magazines, have 
given such full and detailed descriptions of its technical features, 
that I may fairly assume that the public generally is well 
acquainted with what is now known under the name of the 
Mono-Rail system identified with my name. But, singularly 
enough, amongst the large amount of literature that has been 
published on this subject within the last few years, the practical 
results which would no doubt ensue from the introduction of 
this system of locomotion have been very little considered, and 
therefore I was particularly glad of the opportunity afforded me 
by the Editor of the National Review to explain more fully this 
important aspect of the subject. 

At the same time, perhaps, some of the readers of this article 
have not seen any of the descriptions of the Mono-Rail. For 
them it may be useful to give here a short summary of what 
is understood now under the name of the Behr Mono-Rail 
system, applicable either to very high speeds or to low speeds on 
light railways. The fundamental principles of construction in 
both cases are the same, but there are certain modifications in 
the details, which vary in accordance with the purpose for which 
the line is to be used, and the present article will treat more par- 
ticularly with the practical aspects and commercial results which 
may be expected from the introduction of the Mono-Rail, as 
applied to very high speeds, and the other variety will only - 
referred to in a very summary manner. 

The permanent way of the Mono-Rail consists of a iain 
single rail which supports the whole of the weight of the train. 
This rail is carried on a succession of trestles in the shape of a 
capital A, the main rail being supported on its apex. These 
trestles may have varied heights, but on the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway the average height of the trestles is about 
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4 feet. 6 inches. These trestles are strengthened sideways or 
longitudinally by so-called guide-rails, of which there are two on 
either side of the trestles. These trestles rest on steel or wooden 
sleepers, as the case may be, which sleepers rest on the earth- 
works or viaducts or bridges exactly in the same manner as if 
the line was an ordinary two-rail railway of the oldtype. On this 
structure of trestles, braced together by the guide-rails, the 
carriage or train will be placed. This carriage is constructed 
with pointed ends,in order to reduce the resistance of the air. 
It is placed across the main rail and trestles in such a manner 
that practically the carriage is partly above the main rail, as far 
as the saloons carrying the passengers are concerned, and partly 
the carriage descends on either side of the trestle until it reaches 
within about 6 inches of the level of the ground. The main 
wheels carrying the whole weight are placed vertically in single 
file one after the other on the top rail in the centre of the 
carriage, and the parts of the carriage which descend within 
6 inches of the level of the ground on either side of the trestles 
contain the electrical motors and other machinery, and, further, 
are fitted with a series of horizontal guide-wheels which press on 
either side against the guide-rails, These guide-wheels do not 
support any appreciable pressure or weight on the straight line, 
as this pressure can be so regulated that in this position they only 
just touch the guide-rails on either side. But whenever, through 
any cause or reason, the carriage is deflected from its horizontal 
position to one side or the other, for instance by reason of any 
irregularity in the guide-rails, or through the effect of the carriage 
passing through a curve, then the guide-rails on the one side to 
which the carriage inclines support the additional pressure to 
counteract the swaying of the carriage on the one side and the 
centrifugal force in the curve on the other. The most important 
result of this arrangement is the following, viz., that whatever the 
speed of the carriage may be, through any curve however sharp, 
and however much the carriage may incline to one side or the 
other by the action of the centrifugal force (so as to give absolute 
comfort to the passengers in the carriage), or from any other 
cause, the guide-wheels on both sides of the carriage, by a very 
simple contrivance, remain always absolutely horizontal, and in 
touch with the guide-rails on either side under all circumstances. 
The pressure on the guide-rails on the inside of the curve is 
automatically adjusted to the centrifugal force produced by the 
movement of the carriage, and the pressure on the guide-rails on 
the outside of the curve to the centrifugal force produced, not 
by the movement of the carriage, but only by the movement of 
the guide-wheels. The general effect of this arrangement wi!l be 
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that the carriage assumes in the curves the inclination which 
makes travelling absolutely comfortable for the passengers, and 
under no circumstances do the guide-wheels lose touch with the 
guide-rails, and the pressure exercised on the guide-wheels and 
guide-rails never exceeds that which is necessary to counteract 
the centrifugal force created in the curves by the speed at which 
the carriage travels. 

It is easily understood from the above description that the 
claim to absolute safety and the impossibility of derailment is 
well founded, however high the speed may be even when passing 
through the curves. In fact, the Board of Trade, which was 
specially instructed by the Act of Parliament authorising the con- 
struction of the Manchester and Liverpool Electrical Express 
Railway to see that due attention was given to the safety of both 
the passengers and the servants of the company, in the letter 
approving the plans of the permanent way for the construction 
of the line, authorised a speed of 110 miles an hour in the curves 
as well as on the straight line. 

Another important result of the above-described combination 
is that it not only ensures absolute safety, but impresses every 
person who sees it and travels in the carriage with a sense of 
absolute security. In fact, whereas the whole safety of a two- 
rail railway depends on the flanges on the wheels of a depth 
of at the utmost three-quarters of an inch, this arrangement may 
be summarily characterised as equivalent to the safety resulting 
from a flange of a depth of about 4 feet. 

Having now, I hope, shown the safety and practicability of 
attaining the high speeds proposed to be applied in working the 
Mono-Rail, the first practical effect,and one of the most import- 
ant, appears to me that which will be produced by its intro- 
duction in relation to the existing railway companies. These 
companies have met the effort of introducing this new system of 
railway locomotion, as applied to the carrying of passengers at 
highly increased speeds, with great hostility, as was shown by 
their violent opposition when the Manchester and Liverpool 
Mono-Rail Bill was passed through Parliament. They did not 
then see that the Mono-Rail would really become a most powerful 
adjunct, and be of the greatest assistance to the present railways. 
However, I believe that they begin now already to see that this 
opposition was most injudicious and shortsighted in the interests 
of their own shareholders as well as that of the public generally. 

The main difficulties and dangers of the present railway system 
result from the mixture of speeds on the same rails. By the 
construction of Mono-Rails alongside the existing railways, the 
complete separation of the express passenger traffic from the 
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slow local passenger and goods traffic would be effectually carried 
out, and the cost of carrying the whole of the traffic would be 
greatly reduced, 99 per cent. of the accidents would be eliminated, 
and the principal problems at present before the management of 
every railway company would be solved, viz., the acquisition of 
higher speeds for express passenger traffic, the increased frequency 
of such trains, and the facility of improving their local passenger 
and goods traffic both in the number and speed of the trains, and 
reducing at the same time the working expenses, At present the 
railway companies spend enormous sums every year in providing 
additional accommodation to overtake the increase of traffic, and 
whenever they have accomplished the task set before them they 
have found that they are just as far behind the necessities of the 
moment as when they began, the traffic having increased so 
rapidly that they have to go through the same process all over 
again. If instead they would build Mono-Rails along their lines 
for the whole of their fast express passenger traffic, running light 
trains at very short intervals at a speed of not less than 100 miles 
an hour, their own lines would for many years to come be 
sufficient to meet their local passenger traffic, to accelerate their 
goods traffic, and to do both at much less cost, while the Mono- 
Rail would be always occupied by a continuous succession of 
light trains at very high speeds, so that it would be absolutely 
impossible to again mix the speeds on these rails. One of the 
most important results of this arrangement would be that a very 
large proportion of the enormous amount of shunting now 
required to clear the rails for the express passenger traffic would 
be done away with, and a much better, safer, quicker, and more 
punctual service all round would be secured at lower rates, 
including also the goods! traffic, without diminishing dividends. 
On the contrary, it is expected that the saving on the shunting 
alone would be so great that dividends would be increased both 
from that source and from the large accession of passenger traffic 
sure to be obtained through the additional accommodation, the 
greater speed, and the absolute safety and punctuality which 
would be ensured. To give an idea of the saving to be effected in 
the shunting alone, I may state that the Midland Railway Com- 
pany gave in evidence before the Railway Commissioners some 
time ago, when some of their customers complained of high 
goods charges, that the shunting on the Midland Railway had 
increased to over 14,000,000 miles per annum, a great part of 
which was occasioned by the mixture of speeds. I think it is no 
exaggeration to state that had this separation of speeds been 
introduced, most of the accidents we have had to deplore within 
the last few months would have been avoided. 
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It may be said that possibly this improvement could also be 
effected by building special two-rail lines for the same purpose, 
but it will be easy to show in a few words that it can only be 
accomplished by adopting the Mono-Rail for this important 
service. No doubt it is possible to run on two rails light and 
frequent passenger trains at high speed, provided the lines were 
laid out in such a manner as to ensure a moderate degree of 
safety, but to accomplish this it becomes necessary to build these 
railways practically in a straight line, and to consolidate the 
platform on which the two rails are laid in such a manner as to 
really form one rail, so that the relative position of the two rails 
could never alter, as otherwise the accidents would be too terrific 
and travelling at speeds of 100 miles an hour and over would not 
be possible with any moderate degree of safety. And even then 
the safety on the two-rail line can never be so complete as on the 
Mono-Rail, though the one would be straight and the other 
would follow the same curves as those in use at present on the 
existing railways. It is well known that, however well built a 
two-rail railway may be, derailments have occurred, and will 
occur on the best laid lines, even on the straight, whereas it has 
been shown and proved that derailment is absolutely impossible 
on a Mono-Rail, even when travelling round very sharp curves at 
speeds of over 100 miles an hour. This has been demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of. many eminent experts by the very elaborate 
experiments which I have conducted for years, including the con- 
struction of a high speed Mono-Rail for experimental purposes, 
presenting in every respect much greater difficulties than those 
which may be encountered on any Mono-Rail laid along any of 
the main lines in England, and is still more emphasised, as stated 
above, by the fact that the Board of Trade has actually authorised 
the working of the Mono-Rail between Manchester and Liverpool, 
through curves as sharp as 30 chains radius, at a speed of 110 
miles an hour. Besides all other considerations, the cost of con- 
structing such a railway on two rails would be absolutely pro- 
hibitive. Further, in highly civilised countries where alone such 
lines are required, many obstacles and vested interests render 
straight lines often impossible, quite irrespective of cost. As an 
illustration, I may cite the high speed two-rail railway which 
was designed to go from London to Brighton, and which was 
presented to Parliament in the session of 1902. The cost of this 
proposed line was given at over twelve millions sterling, whereas 
a Mono-Rail from London to Brighton, with one terminus in 
the Strand and the other close to the west pier at Brighton, 
would not exceed five and a half millions sterling. The two-rail 
railway, proposed, contained about twenty miles, and the 
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proposed Mono-Rail contained about two and a half miles of 
tunnels. 

But evenif such lines could be laid with moderate safety and 
moderate expense, they would be most dangerous to the interests 
of the existing railway companies, and therefore also to that of a 
large section of the public, represented by the numerous share- 
holders of these companies, as these lines could not be laid along- 
side the tracks of the existing railways on account of the curves, 
but would have to be laid in totally different directions, and be 
administered entirely independently. Theresult would be that 
the railway companies could offer no advantage in the con- 
struction of such lines in comparison to independent companies 
which might be formed; whereas if the railway companies 
introduced a Mono-Rail alongside their own lines, it would be 
practically impossible for any new companies to compete with 
them, because they would be able to build and work this Mono- 
Rail much cheaper than any independent company could. One 
of the reasons for this economy in construction is that the 
Mono-Rail wherever a line approaches a terminus, instead of 
having to enter large and important towns on land acquired for 
that purpose, could be taken over the existing lines on viaducts, 
on a second storey, so to speak, and thereby an enormous saving 
would be effected through not having to purchase land, which, 
of course, is always very expensive in large towns. I may give 
as an illustration the case of the Manchester and Liverpool 
Mono-Rail. Ifthe London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany, instead of opposing the project in Parliament, had agreed 
to build such a line in conjunction with myself, the saving would 
have exceeded at least half a million sterling, as 1am anyhow 
obliged to enter Liverpool and Manchester on viaducts to obtain 
the gradients which are necessary for acquiring the speed 
economically and braking the trains easily when I approach the 
terminal stations. The proposed Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway has a viaduct in Liverpool which rises at the station to 
a height of 72 feet, and there are gradients of one in 25 and one 
in 30 at the approach to the stations which effect the results 
above stated. 

I think I have clearly shown that the introduction of a Mono- 
Rail alongside the existing main lines would be a great benefit to 
the existing railway companies, to their shareholders and to the 
public generally, and that no two-rail railway could be constructed 
either with the same degree of safety or at the same cost, and 
that if it could be constructed it would inflict enormous damage 
on the existing railway companies and their shareholders, and 
the benefit to the public would in no way be so great as that 
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conferred upon them by the introduction of the Mono-Rail, the 
principal claims of the Mono-Rail being absolute safety, even in 
sharp curves, impossibility to derail, and cheapness of con- 
struction in comparison with two-rail railways constructed for 
similar speeds. 

I have given a very prominent place to this part of my subject, 
because the vested interests represented by the railway com- 
panies are so great that unless it is clearly shown and felt that 
this new system of locomotion is not an enemy to these vested 
interests, but, on the contrary, a great help, the opposition might 
be so strong as possibly to retard for some time the introduction 
of the Mono-Rail, thereby depriving the public for the time being 
of the undoubted benefits which it would confer upon them. 
But the social and moral effect of the introduction of the Mono- 
Rail will be so great that even in face of the opposition of these 
vested interests it must in time be overcome. 

One of the most important social problems it would solve is 
that of the housing of the working classes in the neighbourhood 
of large towns. In fact, at present it appears the only way to 
solve this great question, which has puzzled the brains of all our 
leading legislators. We will take as an instance London as the 
most important centre of the world. Supposing the existing 
railway companies built Mono-Rails along their main lines out of 
London, they could carry the working-class population in every 
direction radiating round a circle of from thirty to thirty-five 
miles radius in less than twenty minutes. This could be done 
with absolute safety and perfect punctuality, conditions equally 
important to men of business and the working classes. At 
present the electric tramway companies attempt to do this, but 
they signally fail, They cannot carry the working classes further 
than ten or twelve miles from town, as it takes them at least 
three-quarters of an hour to do this, and they are never able to 
guarantee punctuality, as they are liable to be constantly inter- 
fered with by the ordinary road traffic. They also profess to 
confer a pecuniary benefit on the workmen by cheap fares. But 
this is quite imaginary, because though the tramway companies 
have reduced their fares so as to save from 2s. to 3s. a week 
in comparison with the railway, house rents have risen 
generally from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per week in the neighbourhoods 
to which large bodies have been transferred by the travelling 
facilities offered the working classes by the tramway companies, 
so that really the workman has to pay more for his accommoda- 
tion, besides having to travel for three-quarters of an hour to get 
to his place of business, This will get worse and worse in the 
course of years, because the open spaces in the neighbourhood 
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of large towns are getting less and less, and if this process 
continues we shall have nothing but a huge monster of bricks 
and mortar extending ten or twelve miles from the Bank in 
every direction, obliterating all open spaces, or compelling the 
authorities to spend enormous sums to preserve them for the 
health and enjoyment of the people. Take the case of 
Twickenham. To buy Marble Hill, containing 66 acres of 
land, the County Council and other bodies had to pay about 
£72,000, otherwise it would have been converted into bricks and 
mortar. Many of the workmen’s houses in Twickenham have 
risen from 8s. to 12s. per week, and the saving to the working 
classes by the tramway in comparison to the railway fare is about 
2s. 6d. a week, 

If, however, we take a radius of thirty-five miles from London, 
connected to its centre by Mono-Rails, the result would be very 
different. The zone of open country rendered available for the 
building of new houses and settlements would be so extensive 
that the prices asked by the owners of the land could not be 
raised unduly, because there would be such a large choice of 
land that if one man asked too much it would be easy to 
buy land from another, and therefore the very desire to 
secure a purchaser would maintain the prices at a reasonable 
level Then the time employed for the journey would 
only be twenty minutes at the outside, and as the rails 
would only carry one class of traffic, and would be abso- 
lutely safe and completely guarded against derailment, the 
working men would enjoy the full benefit of the country, with 
the very short, punctual and safe journey to his work and back 
to his home ; and, in fact, the ideal condition of things would be 
attained, viz., living really in the country though doing your 
work in town. The importance of creating the greatest facilities 
for the removal of the working classes from all overcrowded 
centres as far into the country as possible, by the quickest, safest, 
cheapest and most punctual service, cannot possibly be overrated. 
There is no doubt that it would create all over the country a far 
more sober, honest and industrious, more self-respecting, and 
generally more civilised population. 

It would also have a very important effect in not encroaching 
further on the open spaces in the neighbourhood of large towns, 
and would avert the necessity of spending large sums of money 
for their preservation. But the far-reaching effects of this 
arrangement can hardly be stated in a few words: they are so 
many and varied. For instance, the rates in large towns would 
not rise in the same rapid proportion that has marked their 
upward movement in recent years, and the introduction of the 
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Mono-Rail would, to a moderate, healthy and reasonable extent, 
raise the value of property in many country districts, thereby 
providing the means for many improvements and enjoyments for 
their inhabitants. 

Passing from the consideration of the question of the housing 
of the working classes, I think it is evident that similar benefits 
would accrue to society at large. It would enable the City man 
to be carried within half an hour to distances of from fifty to 
sixty miles of town ; it would, in fact, enable a general decen- 
iralisation all over the country, and would counteract most 
effectually the very grave danger which has been increasing for 
years, viz., of drawing a large proportion of the population of 
the country towards the large towns, thereby injuring their 
health and reducing the actual value of the land in the country 
year by year. Instead of men having to spend half an hour 
in the train to live at Richmond, or Bushey, or Orpington, 
they could go with greater speed and comfort to the neigh- 
bourhood of Brighton, Guildford, Winchester, Cambridge, 
Oxford, and many other places within the same distance from 
London. 

Extending the effects of this increased speed in travelling to 
international relations, it appears to me likely to lead to a great 
increase in the friendly intercourse between different nations. 
The journey from London to Paris or to Brussels would be 
reduced to less than four hours, the journey between London 
and Edinburgh would be made in about three and a half hours, 
and travelling generally would be accomplished under conditions 
of much greater comfort, safety, and punctuality, and with much 
more regard for the health of the passengers. The amount of 
rolling stock, on account of the increased speed, will be very 
much smaller than at present, and therefore carriages could be 
constructed with absolute disregard of the cost and made most 
perfect for the wants of the passengers. I may give as an 
instance that with the proposed ten minutes service between 
Manchester and Liverpool five carriages, each carrying forty 
passengers, are sufficient to carry 8000 passengers per day, and 
therefore the cost of these carriages is such a small fraction of 
the total cost of the line that expense need not be considered in 
their construction. The vibsations on such a line will be much 
less than on an ordinary two-rail railway, and the ventilation of 
the carriages, which must be very perfect on account of the high 
speed, will be a great improvement on the very bad ventilation 
now generally found in all railway carriages. 

I think I have said enough to show the far-reaching effects to be 
expected by the introduction of the high-speed Mono-Rail, and 
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therefore a few words with regard to the low-speed light Mono- 
Rails to act as feeders to the present system of railways may not 
be out of place. The only importance of the Mono-Rail as a light 
railway is in such parts of the country where it would not pay to 
build ordinary light railways on account of the cost of their con- 
struction and the smallness of the traffic to be expected. It would 
be possible to build light Mono-Rails to open up many country 
districts and bring additional traffic to the existing railways, 
because a light Mono-Rail can be built at a cost which varies 
from 25 to 50 per cent. less than an ordinary light railway in a 
hilly country. The saving is in direct proportion to the diffi- 
culties of the country through which the line passes, and is 
greater where the difficulties are most pronounced. Some of 
the reasons of this are that a Mono-Rail, on account of the very 
sharp curves which can be introduced, can be built with very 
little earthworks, and the bridges generally are so simple that 
their cost on the average is from 25 to 50 per cent. less than an 
ordinary bridge onatwo-rail railway. Therefore the importance 
of the Mono-Rail for light railways may be considerable, and may 
be most useful for the opening up of many agricultural districts, 
especially in Scotland and Wales, as curves with a radius as small 
as fifty feet have been used by me successfully for years on such 
railways. I think, however, that in many places the same advan- 
tage could be obtained by a well-organised service of motor-cars 
on the ordinary roads. 

There is no doubt that the great importance of the Mono- 
Rail lies principally in its application to high speeds, and I hope 
that the railway companies will in the near future see their way 
to the general adoption of this system for their high-speed 
passenger traffic, and I sincerely believe that besides all the 
advantages which I have already enumerated, they will find that 
this new system of locomotion will give them the only practical 
means by which it will be possible to check the ever-growing 
damage done to them by the introduction of electric tramways 
all over the country. For to be able to establish on the railways 
themselves, as suggested in a leading article of the Daily Telegraph 
of August 18 last, a system of motor-cars designed to meet the 
requirements of suburban traffic, it will be absolutely necessary 
to clear the present lines in the neighbourhood of great towns of 
the express passenger traffic, otherwise all the evils and dangers 
of the mixture of speeds would be infinitely aggravated and lead 
to inextricable chaos. 
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I HAVE said that we were not without intellectual interests at 
Cambridge.* In truth, when one looks back from a distance of 
forty years, it seems that all but the very dullest of men must 
have been profoundly interested in the questions then coming to 
the front. We were in one of the periods at which a crust of 
conventional dogma has formed, like the paleocrystic ice of the 
polar sea, upon the surface of opinion. The accepted formulas 
are being complacently repeated in all good faith by the 
respectable authorities. And yet new currents are everywhere 
moving beneath, and the superincumbent layer of official dogma 
is no longer conformable to the substratum of genuine belief. 
Then a sudden cataclysm begins to break up the crust, and to 
sweep away the temporary bridging of the abyss which super- 
ficial observers had mistaken for solid earth. The alarm caused 
by the collapse of the ancient dogmas may perhaps be exagger- 
ated. In time we come to see that the change is mainly in the 
open manifestations of the old, rather than in the intrusion of 
the really new modes of thought ; and somehow or other as the 
new doctrines lose their strangeness we are sagacious enough to 
discover that we always believed them in substance. However 
that may be, old-fashioned people had to bear some severe 
shocks. In 1857 Buckle appeared as a devil’s advocate of 
extraordinary abilities and knowledge. A certain percentage of 
us, he was supposed to argue, had got to be murderers whether 
we liked it or not. Two years later Darwin’s Origin of Species 
showed that we were a kind of monkey, though innocent lockers- 
on flattered themselves that he could be triumphantly confuted 
by the versatile Bishop Wilberforce. Mr. Herbert Spencer had 
already propounded his essential theories; and in 1860 an- 
nounced that he was elaborating the system of philosophy upon 
which he was to labour so heroically for a generation to come. 
“ Evolution,” in short, was revealing itself as ademon horned and 
hoofed, Religious dogmas were melting in new currents of 
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thought. In 1860 the clerical world of England was alarmed by 
Essays and Reviews. Anglican divines, it appeared, had admitted 
that the Bible should be criticised “like any other book”; and 
had serious qualms about Noah’s ark. Two years later the good 
Bishop Colenso explained with touching simplicity how an 
intelligent Zulu had refused to believe that Noah ever built an 
ark, and how he had come to agree with the Zulu. The story is 
familiar and requires no comment; only when I remember the 
thrill of indignation which then ran through the respectable 
world, the clerical manifestoes which I was adjured to sign, the 
masses of polemical literature, the prosecutions for heresy and 
the vehement assertions that the very foundations of religion and 
morality were being assailed, and then remind myself that we are 
all now evolutionists, and that orthodox divines accept the most 
startling doctrines of Essays and Reviews, | feel as though I must 
have lived through more than one generation. I recall the facts 
because it has become difficult to realise the greatness of the 
shock to the equanimity of the orthodox and respectable ; but, 
for the present, my only purpose is to note the effect upon our 
little world at Cambridge. 

Not leng after leaving the University I wrote certain articles 
descriptive of Cambridge life, andif any one should say that they 
were a bit of flippant journalism, I shall not dispute his opinion. 
I fancied, however, that they had long been forgotten, when 
I heard that they had been denounced by a distinguished 
professor in a University sermon. What excited his wrath was 
my statement (substantially) that at Cambridge we were 
careless Gallios. I had said that though we could lose our 
temper over political discussions, we became calm when 
conversation was turned to the controversies which divided 
the religious world. My critic took me to insinuate that we 
were covert unbelievers; and confuted me by mentioning 
the eminent orthodox authorities who were then lights of the 
University. I shall not argue the point. Of one thing I am 
certain: The Cambridge of those days was not an arena for 
struggles between Church parties. Individuals might belong to 
what were then called the “ High,” “ Low,” or “ Broad” parties ; 
but their differences did not form the ground for any division in 
University politics. We left such matters to Oxford. There, too, 
a comparative calm had followed the catastrophe of Newman’s 
conversion. But at Oxford Jowett and Stanley were becoming 
known as leaders of the Broad Church. The orthodox were 
showing their bitterness by refusing to grant Jowett the emolu- 
ments of his Greek professorship, and a band of disciples was 
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taking him and his friends as spiritual guides. Six of the “seven 
against Christ,” as the authors of Essays and Reviews were 
pleasantly called, were distinguished Oxford men. Jowett and 
Pattison were, I suppose, the most distinguished teachers in the 
place. Younger Oxford men, especially T. H. Green, were begin- 
ning to read Hegel and preparing to introduce the next philo- 
sophical fashion, Others were revolting from all theology. Dr. 
Congreve was planting the Positivist Church in England, and 
finding his chief proselytes at Oxford. Cambridge looked on 
with a comparative indifference, and congratulated itself upon 
its intellectual calm. Our interest in such matters took a charac- 
teristic form. Colenso wasa man of noble character as well asa 
good Cambridge mathematician. The mathematician appeared 
in his argument that the authors of the Pentateuch were disgrace- 
fully ignorant of his text-book on arithmetic. Otherwise they 
would not have made statements from which it followed that every 
priest had to eat over eighty-eight pigeons daily. That no doubt 
brought the question to a good tangible definite issue ; but it was 
a trifle narrow, and could be plausibly described asacavil. A 
similar proclivity to stick to matter of fact was characteristic, I 
fancy, of our orthodox divines. The ablest, I suppose, was Light- 
foot, afterwards Bishop of Durham, who in my time became a 
professor of divinity, and at a later period, with his friends West- 
cott and Hort, did admirable work in criticism of the early Chris- 
tian writings. The method, however, suggests wider questions, 
Lightfoot, as his friend Hort tells us, was personally shy, and, 
though enthusiastically appreciated by a few congenial pupils, 
“shrank from what seemed to him abstract speculation.” Hort’s 
remark is suggested by his reply to the author of Supernatural 
Religion. 1 turned, I remember, with great interest to his articles 
to see what reply so learned and able an apologist would make to 
a criticism of the evidences. I learnt from them that he had a 
very poor opinion of his antagonist’s scholarship, and could appa- 
rently point out many errors of detail. But I was disappointed 
to find that he expressly declined to argue the general question. 
What are the essential canons of historical criticism ? Can you 
be at once historical and accept the supernatural ? What proofs, 
if any, will establish the truth of a miraculous narrative ? Light- 
foot might be fully justified in not discussing that question ; but 
till it was decided in his favour he could not convert one of the 
opposite way of thinking. One man accepts as sufficient evidence 
a statement which to his opponent is intrinsically incredible. 
There is no common ground for argument. You may fix the 
dates or authorship of documents, but you cannot say what weight 
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is to be attached to them. Our Cambridge authorities, in short, 
put aside the discussion of general principles or assumed the truth 
of principles which to me seemed erroneous. They liked to keep 
their feet on solid ground of fact, and had no love of “abstract 
speculation.” That meant that they had still a strong admixture 
of the old Paley leaven, which implied the reduction of the 
problem to a mere question of historical evidence. Their hatred 
for the abstract or the “ Serbonian bog” of metaphysics inclined 
them to shrink from discussing questions which are, after all, 
strictly relevant and essential. Our teachers had of course a 
philosophy of religion, but they did not often expound or defend 
their views on the vital question. They were generally content 
to assume them. This shrinking from the “ abstract” need imply 
no indifference to the great issues ; but it certainly was congenial 
to those who were indifferent. We know pretty well what is the 
“religion of all sensible men,” careful as sensible men may be not 
to reveal it. Any man whose religion was of that type was safe 
at Cambridge from impertinent curiosity—nobody would ask 
what he thought. His creed was certainly not without 
adherents. According to a comfortable “ Erastian” doctrine, 
the Church of England is simply a department of the State. 
The articles lay down the formulas which its members are 
forbidden to contradict. If in performing the services they have 
to affirm, as well as to refrain from denying certain doctrines, 
their personal convictions do not matter: they are merely 
acting in their official capacity, performing a ceremony con- 
sidered by the authorities to be edifying, not stating what 
they believe to be true. That is not a theory which I hold 
myself ; and I agree that it is open to some objections from the 
ethical point of view. Still I have known respectable persons 
who have accepted and acted upon it with apparently comfort- 
able consciences. I do not believe nor mean to insinuate that 
such men were otherwise than exceptional. If I were to describe 
what was the average state of belief among my acquaintances— 
and any such description must, of course, be highly conjectural 
—I should be inclined to guess, in the first place, that the great 
majority might fairly call themselves sincere believers. They held 
that some religious belief was not only supremely useful, but 
must somehow or other be true. They held also that the beliefs 
demanded from members of the Church of England were the 
least dogmatic, the easiest of acceptance and capable of the 
widest interpretation. They might be aware that critics and 
scientific people had raised difficulties; and did not know 
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was an answer somewhere or another, and meanwhile left the 
question to experts, avoided raising awkward questions, and went 
on the old lines comfortably and quietly. That was not a solu- 
tion to satisfy everybody, and it did not satisfy me. 

We had, I have said, no spiritual guides among the Cambridge 
residents. We had, of course, our favourite teachers in the world 
of speculative thought. The greatest of English writers who 
could assume such a position was Carlyle. Carlylism had its 
zealots, and Froude has told us how he and others oscillated 
between the opposite poles of Carlyleand Newman. To most of 
us, however, Carlyle passed for an eccentric Diogenes or, as he 
called himself, a St. John the Baptist, denouncing not only the 
wearers of purple and fine linen but everybody who had a decent 
coat to his back. Sartor Resartus called upon us to throw aside 
the old clothes of orthodoxy—“ to come out of Houndsditch,” 
as he put it. The prophet was fulminating outrageous denuncia- 
tions against things in general and yet offering no tangible 
alternative. His Latter-day Pamphlets had shocked not only 
the good British Tory but the sound Liberal, who was scan- 
dalised by any apology for slavery. His theology, whatever that 
might precisely be, was too vague for practical purposes. Young 
men who were not prepared to “ swallow all formulas” and, like 
Herr Teufelsdroeck, strip themselves stark naked, read Coleridge, 
and found the most attractive contemporary leader in the admir- 
able F. D. Maurice. He, they thought, might be taken asa guide 
to the promised land where orthodox dogma in alliance with 
philosophy could also be reconciled with science and criticism. 
Maurice undeniably was one of the most attractive and saint-like 
of men. He was clearly sincere even to an excess of scrupulosity. 
His very weaknesses and excess of sensibility gave to his friends 
the sense that they were the bodyguard of an unworldly teacher, 
whom they could relieve from practical difficulties and screen 
from the harsh censures of the ordinary controversialist and the 
religious newspaper. I always remember a photograph in which 
he appeared taking the arm of “Tom Hughes.” Hughes was 
turning a reverential glance to his master and at the same time 
looking from the corner of his eye with an obvious wish that 
some caviller would try to punch the prophet’s head and require 
a lesson from a practical expert in the art of fisticuffs. The 
loyalty of the disciples was most natural and intelligible. Maurice 
in the pulpit was the very incarnation of earnestness, reverence, 
and deep human feeling. But he did not strike me as an incar- 
nation of clearheadedness. No one could denounce more 
impressively the coarse theology which dealt in threats of hell- 
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fire and hopes that a wrathful deity might be appeased by trans- 
ferring the penalty to perfect innocence. The true Gospel 
revealed a loving father, not an arbitrary tyrant. But then came 
a difficulty. The coarse version, he held, had been somehow 
read into the dogmatic system ; it was not properly there. The 
plain meaning of the gospels more or less embodied in the Thirty- 
nine Articles was the very reverse, and, moreover, was as clear as 
daylight to the unsophisticated reader. Formulas repulsive to 
the human heart and conscience, if interpreted on the vulgar plan, 
became infinitely beautiful and edifying in the natural meaning. 
So far, therefore, from rejecting, you were to accept them as un- 
conditionally true. To the ordinary mind this feat seemed to 
require considerable ingenuity and a kind of spiritualisation un-. 
congenial to common sense. It was easier to say that hell was a 
figment than to make hell a manifestation of mercy ; and the state- 
ment that all who denied certain metaphysical dogmas should 
without doubt perish everlastingly was somehow an awkward way 
of asserting the universality of divine love. “ Eternal,” said 
Maurice, “ has nothing to do with time” ; which was a more satis- 
factory than intelligible conclusion. I once ventured in an article 
some years later to express my difficulty in understanding how the 
Thirty-nine Articles came to express “man’s deepest convictions 
in the most unequivocal language.” Maurice accepted the phrase 
which had moved “my wrath or contempt,” though adding an 
explanation. A “more spiritual theology” was required than 
would have satisfied our ancestors; but “the groundwork” of 
such a theology was “laid bare” in the Thirty-nine Articles. We 
should retain the groundwork instead of frittering it away with 
the Broad Church rationalists. Somehow or other the ground- 
work appeared to me to be made of crumbling materials. 

I never doubted his sincerity or felt “contempt” for him per- 
sonally ; but I could not believe in his perspicacity. Perhaps 
that was because I was not a born Platonist and could not breathe 
in the semi-mythical region where Maurice was at home and 
where this transfiguration of dogmas may be perfectly natural. 
I found it easier to admit that the dogmas simply meant what the 
dogmatist supposed them to mean and to reject them “ in a lump.” 
I could admire the loyal enthusiasm of Kingsley and Hughes ; 
but found the teaching of their prophet to be no help for my 
difficulties. It only seemed to lead into beautiful rose-coloured 
mists of illusions where anything might turn out to bear the 
reverse of its plain every-day sense. I had taken orders, rashly, 
though not, I trust, with conscious insincerity, on a sort of tacit 
understanding that Maurice or his like would act as an interpreter 
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of the true facts. The difficulty which finally upset me was 
commonplace and prosaic enough. I had to take part in services 
where the story of the flood or of Joshua’s staying the sun to 
massacre the Amorites were solemnly read as if they were 
authentic and edifying narratives—as true as the stories of the 
Lisbon earthquake or the battle of Waterloo, besides being 
creditable to the morality of Jehovah. It may be easy to read 
any meaning into a dogma, but since allegorising has gone out of 
fashion historical narratives are not so malleable. They were, it 
seemed to me, true or false, and could not be both at once. 
Divines, since that day, have discovered that it is possible to give 
up the history without dropping a belief in revelation. I could 
not then, as I cannot now, take that view. I had to give up my 
profession. I once heard an anecdote of Maurice which proves, 
I think, that he was not without humour. He was lecturing a 
class of young men upon the Old Testament and came to the story 
of Jacob’s questionable behaviour to Esau, After noticing the 
usual apologies, he added: “ After all, my brethren, this story 
illustrates the tendency of the spiritual man in all ages to be a liar 
and a sneak.” Nobody, it is superfluous to add, was less of a 
liar or a sneak than Maurice, But the “tendency” may lead the 
spiritual man to do quite innocently what in other men can only 
be done by deliberate self-mystification. I, not being a spiritual 
man, must have deserved one or both of these epithets had I 
continued to set forth as solemn truths narratives which I could 
not spiritualise and which seemed to me to be exploded legends 
implying a crude and revolting morality—I gave up the attempt 
to reconcile the task to my conscience. 

By degrees I gave up a good deal more; and here I must 
make a further confession. Many admirable people have spoken 
of the agony caused by the abandonment of their old creed. 
Truth has forced them to admit that the very pillars upon which 
their whole superstructures of faith rested were unsound. The 
shock has caused them exquisite pain, and even if they have 
gained a fresh basis for a theory of life, they still look back fondly 
at their previous state of untroubled belief. I have no such story 
to tell. In truth, I did not feel that the solid ground was giving 
way beneath my feet, but rather that I was being relieved of a 
cumbrous burden, I was-not discovering that my creed was 
false, but that I had never really believed it. I had unconsciously 
imbibed the current phraseology ; but the formulas belonged to 
the superficial stratum of my thought instead of to the funda- 
mental convictions. I will not inquire what is the inference as to 
my intellectual development. I fear that it would be rather 
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humiliating or at least imply that the working of “what I pleased 
to call my mind” had been of a very easy-going and perfunctory 
character. But the ease of the change was probably due to 
another part of my intellectual “environment.” In fact, the 
ordinary state of opinion among my Cambridge friends, as else- 
where, was permeated by an influence of which I have not yet 
spoken. We cared little for Carlyle and less for Newman; but 
we were thoroughly attracted by one man whom they both 
denounced. John Stuart Mill was then at the height of his 
influence. His books on Logic and on Political Economy had 
given him an established position. His Liberty, published in 
1859, was accepted as a noble utterance of the truth, even by 
many men (Kingsley, for example) who belonged to a hostile 
school of thought. Mill was living in seclusion at that period ; 
he had few personal relations with members of the political or 
social world ; and we used to listen with reverential curiosity to 
the few anecdotes which might percolate through the two or three 
intimates admitted to the presence. No personal attraction, 
therefore, stimulated our loyalty ; we read the books as we might 
treatises of physical or mathematical science; and judged 
them as we might judge Newton’s Principia without reference 
to the personality of the author. In later days I had a few 
glimpses of Mill himself, and was startled by the contrast between 
the reality and my preconceived image. I heard him speak in 
the House of Commons. Instead of an impassive philosopher, 
I saw a slight frail figure, trembling with nervous irritability. 
He poured out a series of perfectly formed sentences with an 
extraordinary rapidity suggestive of learning by heart ; and when 
he lost the thread of his discourse closed his eyes for two or 
three minutes till, after regaining his composure, he could again 
lake up nis parable. Although his oratory was defective, he was 
clearly speaking with intense feeling and was exceedingly sensitive 
to the reception by his audience. Some of his doctrines were 
specially irritating to the rows of stolid country gentlemen who 
began by listening curiously to so strange an animal as a philo- 
sopher, and discovered before long that the animal’s hide could 
be pierced by scornful laughter. To Mill they represented crass 
stupidity, and he became unable either to conceal his contempt 
or keep his temper. Neither his philosophy nor his official ex- 
perience had taught him to wear a mask of insensibility, especially 
when his friendships were touched. I once met him at a small 
gathering where some doubts were hinted as to the merits of a 
youthful disciple. Mill took the reflections as though they had 
been a personal attack upon himself. We were taken aback by 
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the indignant zeal with which he proclaimed that the youth—a 
singularly fine specimen of the offensive prig in general estima- 
tion—possessed one of the clearest and most cultivated intellects 
of the day. On such occasions he showed glimpses of the ex- 
cessive sensibility which was so marked in his devotion to his 
wife. The Mill of the treatises, as we read them, was the very 
reverse—the embodiment of pure passionless reason. They pos- 
sessed the merits which we most admired—good, downright, 
hard logic, with a minimum of sentimentalism. Mill was, in 
short, utilitarianism and “classical” Political Economy 
incarnate. 

It is common to speak now as if the supremacy of the school 
of which he was the mouthpiece was then universally admitted. 
Ruskin, according to the legend which has grown up, was the 
first man to challenge this wicked monster generally called 
laissez faire. In one sense, this is absurd, Ruskin, as he always 
himself declared, was only applying the teaching of his master 
Carlyle, and aiming new darts at the “ pig-philosophy.” The 
orthodox utilitarians had always been a small and an essentially 
unpopular sect. The “Christian Socialist” movement of Maurice 
and his friends was only one symptom of a discontent with the 
adeq.aacy of their teaching which had been uttered by many 
others. Kingsley had run his head against Political Economy 
most emphatically in Yeast and Alton Locke. But it is no doubt 
quite true that Mill’s disciples claimed with complete confidence 
to be in possession of a definite and scientific system of 
economical, political and ethical truth. They were calmly con- 
vinced that all objectors, from Carlyle downwards, were opposed 
to him as dreamers to logicians ; and the recent triumph of Free 
Trade had given special plausibility to their claims. The claims 
exactly suited our Cambridge notions. The study of mathematical 
sciences predisposes, no doubt, to a sympathy with good hard 
reasoning, and our favourite antipathy was the “ impostor ”—that 
is, the man given, in another favourite phrase of ours, to “ gush- 
ing” and to allowing his feelings to override his common sense. 
My most intimate friend of those days was Henry Fawcett, after- 
wards the blind Postmaster-General and then a Fellow of my 
college. No more generous or warm-hearted man has ever been 
known to me; not the less gonspicuously because intellectually 
he belonged to that shrewd, hard-headed, North-country type 
which was so conspicuous at Cambridge, and which, it must be 
confessed, was apt to be as narrow as it was vigorous intellectu- 
ally. Fawcett knew Mill’s Political Economy as a Puritan knew 
the Bible. His own short treatise was virtually a short summary 
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of Mill with shrewd practical applications. In our little circle 
the summary answer to all hesitating proselytes was “read Mill.” 
In those argumentations of which I have spoken, hour after hour 
was given to discussing points raised by Mill as keenly as 
medizeval commentators used to discuss the doctrines of 
Aristotle. The application of Mill’s logic to religious orthodoxy 
is of course obvious. A thorough-going disciple must be an 
Agnostic. Indeed, he would probably come to regard the master 
himself as showing a questionable tenderness for the old creed. 
Mill, however, like the rest of his school, had preserved a rather 
singular reticence upon that side of his teaching. When his 
political opponents wished to prove his infidelity, the one 
sentence they could discover in his works was the assertion that 
he would rather go to hell than worship an immoral deity. His 
religious (or anti-religious) influence was therefore, one may say, 
latent. The inference was obvious if you choose to draw 
inferences. But that was needless for the Gallios, who cared 
nothing for such inquiries, or who imitated Mill’s own reticence. 
Undoubtedly many of us drifted in this direction, and my own 
admiration for Mill, though it was never quite unqualified, 
helped to alienate me from orthodoxy. But this meant an 
undercurrent of opinion which affected individuals but did 
not rouse attention. Political questions were more generally 
exciting. Our little world was, as I have said, agitated by the 
first step of University reform. The Fellows, as governing 
bodies of the various colleges, had to arrange schemes in 
combination with the Parliamentary Commission. The topics 
over which we argued are too obsolete to be worth exposition. 
I need only say that the chief aim of reformers showed no very 
revolutionary principles. The driving wheel of the University 
machinery was still to be competition for prize Fellowships ; and 
though some people were beginning to talk about “endowment 
of research,” and Pattison wrote a very able book upon 
academical reorganisation, such speculations had little affected 
our projects. One point may be worth a word. One of the 
chief changes which strikes an old student on returning to the 
scenes of his youth is the presence of woman. In my day we 
were a society of bachelors. I do not remember during my 
career to have spoken to a single woman at Cambridge except 
my bed-maker and the wives of one or two heads of houses. 
Those exalted ladies belonged to the upper sphere of severe 
dignity which formed a separate section of society. We were 
beginning to propose some modification of the absurd system of 
celibacy which meant in practice that every official teacher of 
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youth should speedily become discontented with his position. 
Yet proposals to alter it excited horror. Fathers of families, it 
was known, were capable of everything ; and married Fellows, it 
was thought, would use the college endowments as patronage for 
their sons. I remember a pathetic sermon preached upon that 
subject by a gentleman who, as soon as the law was altered, took 
advantage of the change by himself marrying and becoming, I 
may add, a most useful official, and the more useful for his 
charming wife. But to admit women to lectures was regarded 
as outside all practical possibilities. An American gentleman, 
Mr. Moncure Conway, I think, who came to Cambridge about 
1863, told Fawcett in my hearing that we should admit female 
students within a generation. Fawcett, a most ardent advocate 
of women’s rights, replied that such a revolution might happen in 
acentury. Within ten years Girton and Newnham were begin- 
ning their successful careers. Fawcett would have been startled 
could he have foreseen that his daughter was to be the first 
female senior wrangler. In that and in other directions we have 
moved fast. Meanwhile, University reform was merely a corollary 
from more general principles. Fawcett was my leader in the 
little warfare which introduced reform into our college. From 
very early days he had been stirred by political ambition ; and 
I need not dwell upon the splendid audacity which enabled him 
not only to persevere when he was struck with blindness, but 
to make the accident a stepping-stone to success. Fawcett had 
a double share, I might say, of the true Cambridge spirit; where 
his hearty downright ways made him universally popular, and 
where he found plenty of most congenial comrades. He got into 
some trouble a little later with his constituents for forming a 
“Republican club” which counted among other members that 
most charming genius W. K. Clifford. Men should be no more 
ashamed of having been Republicans in their youth, said Southey, 
than of having had the measles. Rather, one could say, a man 
should be ashamed of not having felt in his youth the generous 
impulses which make him sympathise with whatever appears to 
be the cause of progress. Enthusiasm, it is true, is apt to generate 
arrogance. The epithet “cock-sure” has been applied to the 
Liberals of those days, and we probably deserved it. We held 
ourselves to be in the very van of the army of the faithful, and 
were comfortably convinced of the extreme stupidity of all our 
opponents. Looking back with the experience of later years, I 
feel some bewilderment. It is often said that the Radicalism of 
those days, with its faith in laissez faire and “individualism,” is 
hopelessly effete. Yet the modern Liberal still claims to represent 
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the old reformers, and to inherit their happy peculiarity of being 
on the right side of every question. The old simple issues, in 
truth, have been perplexed by later developments. The Radical 
takes credit for having transferred political power to the 
democracy, though the democracy sets at defiance the old 
Radical’s hatred of Government interference and of all Socialistic 
legislation. The Tory boasts that the prejudice against State inter- 
ference has vanished, though the rulers of the State have now to 
interfere as the servants and not as the masters of the democracy. 
Both sides have modified their creeds in course of their flirtation 
with Socialism, till it is difficult to assign the true principle of 
either, or trace the affiliation of ideas. In those days tendencies 
which have produced divergence of different wings of the Liberal 
party were still so far latent as to be comportable with apparent 
unity. The immediate issue was that which led to what Carlyle 
called the “shooting of Niagara.” The question was whether the 
democracy was to be content with the position assigned to it by 
the Reform Bill of 1832. The Tory and the good old Whig of the 
Macaulay type were contented with the existing order. The 
extraordinary popularity of Palmerston during his last six years 
(1859-1865) meant the good old British patriotism stimulated by 
the Crimean War or the Indian Mutiny, and indifference 
or decided dislike to further political changes. On his death, 
the discontent which had been accumulating became manifest and 
patent. Cobden and Bright had won the battle of Free Trade 
against the squires, and had been the objects of the bitterest 
aversion among the ruling classes for their supposed want of 
patriotic feeling. People were now beginning to suspect that the 
Crimean War had been a stupendous blunder ; and the success 
of Free Trade gave credit to the champions who had forced 
it upon the old aristocratic class. Mill was the interpreter of the 
economic and political doctrine of which Free Trade had been a 
practical application. That doctrine is now condemned as 
“ individualistic,” and as sanctioning the selfishness of wicked 
capitalists. But to Mill and his disciples it showed a different 
face. In the first place, it meant for them justice to the poor, 
abolition of the tax on food, and full liberty to combine and co- 
operate. There could be no more energetic advocate than Mill 
of every measure which could strengthen the independence and 
improve the outlook of the labouring classes. The political 
economists indeed held, and, as I believe, held most truly, that 
no reform could be permanent which did not stimulate the sense 
of individual responsibility. The labourer must recognise his 
duties as well as his rights. If in asserting that side of the 
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question too unconditionally they approved of “ Individualism” 
in a bad sense, they were also assuring a fundamental truth which 
is now too often ignored or treated with contempt. I say so 
much to exclude the assumption that even implicit belief in the 
old economic doctrine meant cynicism or hard-hearted indif- 
ference to the interests of the poor. We held, it is true, that 
Ruskin, when he attacked Mill, was a sentimentalist, who could 
neither look facts in the face nor reason coherently. We could 
not believe in extemporising Utopia or in hysterical denunciations 
of the whole industrial structure. Real improvement must con- 
descend to be guided by scientific method. Mill and his closest 
followers were as keenly desirous as men could be of promoting 
the welfare of all classes, and as sensitive to the existing evils, 
however rashly they might have accepted certain nostrums as 
all-sufficient. Mill’s generous aims appealed to Fawcett, and 
must be realised by accepting his principles. Though the 
prophet was still in seclusion, one or two of his lieutenants 
reached us at Cambridge : especially W. T. Thornton, who was 
to convert Mill himself on an important point, and Hare, whose 
scheme of voting was to solve the great difficulty and make 
democracy supreme without being tyrannical. Fawcett himself 
was becoming known at that (1 must confess) dreariest of all 
bodies, the Social Science Association, and as a candidate for a 
seat in Parliament. I was a humble satellite to my friend in that 
capacity, and for a period held myself to be a keen politician. I 
wrote a Campaign newspaper started to support Fawcett’s candi- 
dature. On one occasion, I remember with a shudder, addressing 
a mob from the windows of an inn at election time, and being 
cruelly chaffed for my well-meant eloquence ; and I sat through 
a Social Science meeting, where I remember chiefly the painfully 
pathetic spectacle of Brougham in his stage of senile decay, 
delivering a perfectly inaudible address to a pitying audience 
which tried to maintain a dumb show of respectful attention. 
Fawcett’s Radical friends at Cambridge were a small minority, 
but were numerous enough to give abundant animation to our 
discussions. One of the topics which then evoked the keenest 
interest was the Civil War in the United States. It had inci- 
dentally a special interest for me. Mr. C. F. Adams has lately 
discussed in a very interesting paper the change which has come 
over English opinion upon American affairs. One remark which 
must, I think, be suggested to every reader of such discussions 
is the utter worthlessness from any logical point of view of any 
judgment passed by one nation upon another. I have lived many 
years in England, and still feel myself totally incompetent to 
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form any trustworthy estimate of the moral value even of my own 
countrymen. I know intimately only a small section, and in 
regard to it I am prejudiced and in many ways ignorant. I am 
justified at most in rough conjectures about the great majority, 
whom I know only from second-hand sources. What right have 
I to speak with any confidence about the millions of another 
nation of which I am far more ignorant? The conventional 
picture made by one nation of another is a mere random putting 
together of hasty guesses and rash assumptions. International 
prejudices must be explained as irrational instincts, not as results 
of any intelligent observation. Fifty years ago the view taken of 
Americans by the English upper classes was the product of blind 
antipathies. Our national pride had suffered from the separation, 
and we naturally liked to believe that the separation had led to 
political deterioration on the other side. Meanwhile the 
unpatriotic Radical had never been tired of holding up the United 
States as the ideal of true democracy. There, said those wicked 
people, you have a standing proof that a great people can 
dispense with a Monarchy,a House of Lords, and an Established 
Church. They represented the good old frugal Republican 
simplicity and freedom from corruption. Such panegyrics 
only strengthened the Tory prejudice against Republicans by the 
prejudices which made Cobden and Bright hateful to the right- 
minded believer in British institutions. For that, and many other 
reasons, the supposed collapse of the Union was, I fear, a sweet 
morsel to the average well-to-do Englishman. In spite of his pride 
in our abolition of slavery, he was glad to see the democratic 
bubble burst, and persuaded himself by a smart article or two 
that slavery had nothing to do with the question. The ignor- 
ance displayed was gigantic, but not more gigantic than is usual. 
Meanwhile, to us young Radicals the sentiment seemed to be 
altogether mean and bigoted. We sympathised cordially with 
the Union, and the sense that we were in a minority in our own 
class gave special zest to our advocacy. Many a college feast 
was resolved into a vehement debating society, and passions ran 
higher than has ever since been the case unless during the 
Eastern question of 1876 and later years, and the recent Boer 
War. 

At that time I had given up Noah’s Ark and my old calling. 
It struck me that I should gain new power to my elbow if I could 
say “I have been on the spot.” In 1863, accordingly, 1 crossed 
the Atlantic, and on reaching Boston heard of the battle of 
Gettysburg and the fall of Vicksburg. I returned rich with three 
months’ experience, and could lay down the law in Cambridge 
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circles with unanswerable authority. I am afraid, indeed, that 
certain anecdotes, especially of some of Lincoln’s humorous 
sayings, had more success than my political observations. To 
that journey I owe an advantage for which I am now most grate- 
ful. At the American Cambridge I had the good fortune to make 
friendships which have been invaluable. I can never forget the 
hours which I passed in Lowell’s study at Elmwood. It was the 
beginning of cordial relations which lasted till his death, and only 
grew warmer with years—but of that I have spoken elsewhere. 
I remember telling him as a joke that I had thought of making a 
book of my travels when I got home. I was startled when he 
took me to be in earnest. I was too conscious of my ignorance 
to contemplate such a performance seriously, and I still looked 
upon bookmaking with the awful reverence of Gibbon contem- 
plating his great work. My highest ambition was to qualify my- 
self to write a newspaper article or two. I was aspiring, indeed, 
to a character for which I came to recognise my incompetence. 
I was, for once, travelling like the British member of Parlia- 
ment who visits India in his endeavours to become a fountain of 
political information. Fawcett had obtained for me a letter of 
introduction to Seward from the great John Bright. Seward 
received me with the courtesy due to a friend of the chief English 
sympathiser ; told me with a frankness which amazed my notions 
of official reticence that if England did not stop the “rams” then 
building, the United States would go to war with us; and gave 
me the opportunity, for which | have always been grateful, of 
shaking hands with Abraham Lincoln. I felt myself to be a 
terrible impostor. I had, I fear, to exaggerate slightly as to the 
degree of my acquaintance with Bright—whom I had never seen 
—and felt painfully my incapacity to be even a political journalist. 
I had, indeed, sufficient zeal. Certain letters of the time enable 
me to recall my state of mind. They show how innocently I 
had accepted the Liberal platform of the day. I have not 
abandoned the opinions then expressed ; I still think that I was 
substantially right ; though I could not now be so much im- 
pressed by the truisms and commonplaces which I then took to 
be the best results of political wisdom. No doubt one’s state is 
in some respects the more gracious when such moral platitudes 
as strike a popular audience and appeal to the gallery arouse ~ 
one’s own enthusiasm and are announced with the fervour of a 
proselyte as new and startling truths. To be disposed to take 
them for granted and to think rather of the limitations than of 
the positive significance of sounding moral generalities is, it may 
be, a proof of sophistication if not of downright cynicism. I was 
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then in my virtuous stage. I could heartily join in the applause 
which welcomes an oration denouncing slavery or cruelty to 
woman as if nobody had ever denounced them before. Now, 
perhaps, I should be inclined to mutter with Brougham listening 
to a popular preacher, “ the court is with you,” and wish that he 
would expose the fallacies rather than assert the general truths 
embodied in edifying philanthropy. I had,so to speak, swallowed 
the orthodox political dogma whole, and had not yet begun to 
chew and digest. It was a virtuous and certainly an agreeable 
state of mind. I could follow my Mill or Bright unhesitatingly ; 
and share the zeal with which Fawcett was enlisting in behalf of 
advanced reformers without a doubt that we were in the van of 
progress and that we were advancing not only the truth but the 
whole truth. Before many years were over, I am afraid that my 
friends regarded me not, indeed, as a backslider, but as one whose 
zeal had grown rather tepid. A friend of mine, who then and 
ever since has been an ardent politician as well as a distinguished 
author, used to tell a story of me upon which I vainly sought to 
cast a doubt. It was that I called upon him during the Franco- 
Prussian War, when I happened to have heard the news, of which 
he was still ignorant, of the catastrophe of Sedan. After a couple 
of hours’ talk about books, I imparted this startling intelligence 
incidentally as I was taking leave. My friend declares that he 
told this anecdote as creditable to me. He only meant to 
show that I was absorbed in literary interests and so far resem- 
bled the immortal Goethe when he held the French Revolu- 
tion of 1830 to be of insignificance compared with a declaration 
of Cuvier about the homologies of the skull, That, no doubt, is 
a precedent behind which I should be glad to shelter my- 
self. 1 must admit that my political zeal cooled down pretty 
rapidly. The refrigeration was due partly to a justifiable modesty. 
I most sincerely admired and envied the vigour with which 
Fawcett and others could throw themselves heart and soul into the 
thick of the struggle. Political warfare is a most fascinating and 
absorbing pursuit which gives full play to the highest intellectual 
faculties. But success in it, even in the capacity of journalist— 
the only one open to me—requires the shrewd eye for affairs 
which makes the practical man of business. I have always felt 
myself to be a child in such matters. I have my political opinions ; 
but when it isa question of interpreting them into the dialect 
of the day, of appreciating the merits of a particular platform, or 
choosing the best method of giving effect to a policy, 1 am as 
helpless as a country parson on the Stock Exchange. Though I 
cannot write verses, 1 am for such purposes as bad as the merest 
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poet, and, therefore, I must confess that the society of active poli- 
ticians is often uncongenial to me. They strike me as painfully 
self-righteous. They hold fidelity to a party to be among the 
highest of human virtues ; and to me it generally seems to mean 
that a man attaches an absurd sanctity to some formula which he 
only half understands and is just as likely to apply in the wrong 
place as in the right. Consistency—a doubtful virtue at the best 
—comes to mean that you follow your leader in a confused 
struggle till you have lost your general bearings and may be 
heading in the wrong direction. As friends of mine came to be 
altogether absorbed in the vortex, I fully agreed that it was 
because they possessed faculties to which 1 could make no claim. 
But I felt also that it was at a certain cost. A friend who had 
succeeded in a political career was once good enough to ad- 
minister consolation to me. It was not true, he said, univerally 
as the belief was held, that the men who had made a mark as 
statesmen were necessarily superior to the men of letters. That, 
of course, was the presumption, but cases might be mentioned of 
Ministers of State not intrinsically superior to the best writers of 
the day. I tried to look as if the remark was as novel as, of 
course, it was gratifying. Still, I had occasionally thought so 
myself ; and I might have referred him to the famous passage in 
which Plato points out that Thales, though he fell into the well 
while looking at the stars, had really chosen a lot higher in some 
respects than that of the men who ridiculed his sheepish awkward- 
ness. I do not profess to be a Thales ora Plato; but I speedily 
came to admit that I was less incapable of diverting myself in the 
world to which they belong than of playing a part in the rough 
and tumble of political warfare, however much I might regret the 
disqualifying weakness. 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
WAR COMMISSIONERS* 


NOTE BY VISCOUNT ESHER 


I DESIRE to add the following observations : The main defects in 
the organisation of the War Office, elicited by the evidence, are, 
first, the want of co-ordination between the branches of that 
Department, and the consequent weakening of the influence of 
the Secretary of State with his colleagues in the Government ; 
and secondly, the absence of a proper system of inspection, 
ensuring that the military policy of the Secretary of State, sanc- 
tioned by the Cabinet and by the votes of Parliament, is carried 
into effect. 

When the Secretary of State has made unsuccessful attempts, 
from time to time, to obtain the assent of the Cabinet to expendi- 
ture necessary in the interests of the country, his efforts have 
been weakened by his failure to show a consensus of military 
opinion in favour, as the First Lord of the Admiralty continually 
does, of the policy which he recommends. 

The condition in 1899, as disclosed in Sir H. Brackenbury’s 
Memorandum, of our armaments, of our fortresses, of the clothing 
department, of the transport of the Army Medical Corps, of the 
system of remounts, shows that either the Secretary of State was 
culpable of neglect, or that he was in ignorance of the facts. 


I 


In order to secure co-ordination between the branches of the 
War Office, and to strengthen thereby the hands of the Secretary 


* As the defective arrangements for the publication of all popular Blue 
Books make it difficult, if not impossible, to procure the literature of the War 
Commission, we have thought it desirable to reproduce textually what may be 
called the constructive part of the Commissioners’ work, viz., the recommenda- 
tions made by individual Commissioners upon our future military policy. The 
proposals of Lord Esher and Sir George Goldie are likely to remain the centre 
of controversy, and merit on all grounds careful and sympathetic consideration. 
—(Editor of the National Review.) 
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of State, the only practical remedy would appear to be the estab- 
lishment of a Council or Board on the lines of the Admiralty. It 
is worth while to remark, in this connection, that administralion 
by a “ Board” has been found to work successfully in every great 
commercial enterprise, in the Government of India, at the 
Admiralty, and—if the Cabinet may not inaptly be designated a 
Board—in the-Government of the Kingdom. Two important 
underlying causes have contributed to the evolution of this kind 
of administration. First, that discussion in council is the most 
successful method of obtaining a right solution of difficult 
problems; and, secondly, that a collective appeal to external 
opinion, whether in the shape of the Treasury, or Parliament, or 
the public, carries more weight than the dictum or arguments of 
one man, however ingenious and however capable. 

The administration of the Admiralty has often been favourably 
compared with that of the War Department. There cannot well 
be an inherent superiority in sailors to soldiers as administrators, 
nor in the choice of First Lords of the Admiralty to Secretaries 
of State for War. Further, the Board of Admiralty have appealed 
more successfully both to Chancellors of the Exchequer and to 
Parliament than has the Secretary of State for War, and although 
this may partly be accounted for by the greater consideration 
attached, properly, to the needs of the Navy, it is not the sole 
reason for the greater facility with which that Service has 
obtained large grants of public funds; for in addition to money 
voted it has invariably secured a higher degree of public con- 
fidence. 

In face of these facts it may truthfully be contended that the 
sound administration of the Admiralty results from the system 
under which the First Lord determines all naval questions in 
council with his principal advisers, after formal discussion, and is 
thus enabled to approach the Treasury, the Cabinet, and Parlia- 
ment with the force of professional opinion behind him. 

The Board of Admiralty is composed of the First Lord, the 
First and Second Naval Lords, the Third Sea Lord, the Junior 
Naval Lord, the Civil Lord, the Financial Secretary, and the 
Under-Secretary of State. 

A War Office Council might be constituted to comprise the 
Secretary of State, the Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster- 
General, the Director-General of Ordnance, the Director-General 
of Military Intelligence, the Financial Secretary, the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary, and the Under-Secretary of State. 

The administrative work of the Admiralty is distributed in 
departments under the control of the members of the Board, and 
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the work of the War Office could be divided in a similar manner. 
To the Adjutant-General should be assigned the movements of 
troops, the framing of military regulations affecting discipline, 
training, military education, promotion, and appointments. All 
the subsidiary branches controlling these matters should be 
subordinate to that officer. The Quartermaster-General should 
control, with one exception, the spending departments of the 
Army. The Inspector-General of Fortifications, the tr-nsport, 
commissariat, clothing departments, the army medical depart- 
ment, should all be subsidiary branches of his department. The 
Director-General of Ordnance should be responsible for arma- 
ment. The Director-General of Military Intelligence should have 
no executive functions, and that important officer’s duties should 
be iimited to the framing of schemes of defence, the initiation and 
working out of changes from time to time, as necessity requires, 
in the organisation of the Army, the preparation of maps, and the 
collection of military information in all parts of the world. 

It may be said that the advice of these officers is at the service 
of the Secretary of State under the existing system, but more than 
this is required. 

Discussion in the presence of the Secretary of State, if possible 
agreement, or an acceptance of the decision of a majority, are 
essential elements in the military administration of the War 
Office, if the Secretary of State for War’s policy is to carry, among 
his colleagues and in Parliament, the weight which attaches to the 
views of the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

A marked characteristic of the Navy is the loyalty of naval 
officers to each other, and to their chiefs; while in the Army, 
from the junior ranks upwards, a spirit of criticism has become a 
military tradition, which is mischievous to the Service, and may 
take years to eradicate. 

In addition to the advantages of administration by Council 
already referred to, may be added the probability that agreement 
or loyalty to decisions once taken, in the highest places, may 


gradually tend to produce a similar state of feeling throughout 
the body of Army officers. 


II 


It will have been noticed that it is not proposed to include the 
Commander-in-Chief among those forming the Army Board or 
Council. 

Since the death of the Duke of Wellington the position of 
the Commander-in-Chief has been gradually becoming more 


anomalous, until a crisis was reached in the year 1899, upon 
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which it is unnecessary to dilate. The speeches of Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley upon their mutual relations in 
the House of Lords will not readily be forgotten. 

The tact of the Duke of Cambridge, and his positicn as a 
member of the Royal House, just rendered possible a system 
within the War Office which subsequent arrangements have 
proved to be impossible, if the efficiency of the War Department 
is ever to be established. 

The only practical remedy is the abolition of the office of 
Commander-in-Chief, as recommended by the Hartington Com- 
mission, and the appointment of a General Officer Commanding 
the Army removed from the War Office into a distinct building, 
possibly the Horse Guards, with a new definition, by Order in 
Council, of his duties and responsibilities. He might be entrusted 
with the discipline of the Army, but his principal functions should 
be those of an Inspector-General of His Majesty’s Forces, and he 
should be responsible to the Secretary of State. 

His position would be analogous to that of an auditor in the 
region of finance. He should have to certify annually in writing 
as to the actual efficiency and condition of whatever military 
organisation has been settled by the War Department and by 
Parliament. That is to say, if two Army Corps, or three, or Six, 
are the large units agreed to by Parliament, he should certify 
annually that they are efficient and complete. Further, he should 
report and certify as to the condition of fortresses, ordnance, 
magazines, clothing, stores, equipment, hospitals, etc., and he 
should be held responsible for the accuracy of his certificates. 

Hitherto, the Secretary of State has been forced to rely upon 
the Chiefs of Departments, whose duty it is to organise those 
departments for information as to their efficiency, with results at 
once misleading and dangerous. The object of the change 
suggested is to give the Secretary of State an Inspecting Officer of 
the highest rank and military qualifications, whose principal 
functions would be to keep him informed of the actual condition 
of an organisation for which that officer was not himself respon- 
sible. The importance of such a check or audit cannot well be 
exaggerated. 

One advantage which would accrue to the military organisation 
of the Army by the abolition’ of the Commander-in-Chief should 
not be overlooked. Under the existing system a soldier appointed 
to that office, except he has reached the final stages of his career, 
is practically shelved after a tenure of five years. Reappointment 
is a course of procedure undesirable for many obvious reasons. 
The Admiralty here again may be taken as a model, for there is 
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no naval command so clearly superior to all others, that after his 
tenure of it an officer need be removed from the active list while 
still fit for service. 

In the Army, on the other hand, were an officer in the prime of 
life appointed Commander-in-Chief under existing conditions, 
his further employment would be a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty. This is a point worthy of careful consideration. 

To summarise, therefore, these recommendations, they are 
briefly :— 

First, to re-organise the War Office Council, and to define 
more clearly their functions, as an advisory and executive Board, 
presided over by the Secretary of State, in whom, however, final 
responsibility to Parliament must be reserved. 

Secondly, to decentralise internally the War Department, by a 
re-arrangement of duties, under the respective members of the 
Board, abolishing the cross jurisdiction now existing. 

Thirdly, to abolish the Commandership-in-Chief, and to appoint 
a General Officer Commanding the Army, responsible to the 
Secretary of State for the efficiency of the military forces of the 
Crown. 


With Sir George Taubman-Goldie’s scheme, as explained by 
him, for National Military Education, I cordially agree, as the 
only practical alternative to conscription. 

(Signed) ESHER. 


NOTE BY SIR GEORGE TAUBMAN-GOLDIE. 


I have signed the Report, as I accept and concur with it 
generally ; but, with the approval of my colleagues, I desire to 
attach a note on two matters with which the Report deals, but on 
which it does not pronounce definite conclusions. 

The first relates to the office of Commander-in-Chief. In this 
matter I agree generally with the Note of Lord Esher. I feel, 
with the Hartington Commission, that the retention of that office, 
as an administrative post, is incompatible with an effective system 
of administration of the Army by a permanent War Office Board 
or Council, such as the Report recommends or as exists at the 
Admiralty. To adopt Lord Wolseley’s simile (in his Memorandum 
to Lord Salisbury of November 12, 1900), the Commander-in- 
Chief becomes “a fifth wheel to a coach.” So large a fifth wheel 
is either rigid and follows its own course which the other wheels 
have to follow, or is loose and obstructs the other wheels. On 
the other hand, I doubt if public opinion is ripe for the alternative 
system, advocated by Lord Wolseley and recently suggested by 
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Lord Rosebery, of selecting the most capable soldier as a War 
Minister sitting in the Cabinet but holding aloof from general 
politics. Yet it is only fair to point out that in other countries 
under Parliamentary institutions expert Ministers, whether of 
Marine, Foreign Affairs or War, have held office (without 
apparent friction) in successive Cabinets of very diverse political 
views. The attempt in 1895 to combine the two opposing 
principles of centralisation in an individual soldier and devolution 
to a Board of soldiers, under the general control of a civilian 
Secretary of State, did not work satisfactorily ; and, in 1goo, an 
attempt was made to readjust the machinery. But I submit that 
the present system could not work well under normal conditions. 
Any success it has attained has been due to the exceptional 
position of Lord Roberts in the estimation of the Nation, the 
Army and the Secretary of State. I look forward with anxiety to 
the time following his retirement ; and although I heartily concur 
in the hope (expressed in paragraphs 270 and 272 of the Report) 
“that the state of affairs in 1899 cannot recur,” this hope, on my 
part, is a wish and not an expectation. I desire to disclaim 
expressly any suggestion of attaching blame to the Cabinet or the 
Secretary of State in 1895. Public opinion at that time was 
strongly opposed to the continuance of centralisation in the 
Commander-in-Chief. Yet the Cabinet could hardly resist the 
special pressure then put upon them to retain the office, and 
compromise is a favourite panacea. But I submit that while in 
legislation, where the objective is generally statical equilibrium, 
compromise is both necessary and valuable, it can only produce 
inertia in an administrative system—especially for our fighting 
services—where the main objective is dynamic force. 

The second and far more serious defect in our military prepara- 
tions for the war was in not having a sufficient number of trained 
men to furnish (by voluntary effort in a national emergency) the 
large reinforcements demanded both by the wastage of war and 
by the vast area of the operations. In close relation with this 
defect was the lamentable insufhciency of trained officers. Our 
Report deals with the facts and results of these defects. It does 
not pronounce definitely how they might have been remedied. I 
believe these questions to be still vital to the security of the 
United Kingdom and of thle British dependencies, and the 
remedy which I submit is National Military Education. Although 
prepared to furnish a detailed scheme, it is not possible in this 
brief Note to do more than roughly sketch a general outline, as 
follows. After two or three years’ interval to allow of the 
perfecting of existing Voluuteer Cadet Corps and the general 
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creation of others throughout the country, every physically 
sound boy of seventeen years of age, not serving in the Navy or 
the Merchant Service and unprovided with a certificate (from the 
appointed military authority) that he is an efficient member of a 
Volunteer Cadet Corps, would have to serve for a term in 
National Cadet Schools—officered, as are Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst, by officers of the Regular Army. The length of the term— 
whether six, eight, or ten months—is a question for expert 
inquiry ; but our evidence shows that, for boys of the age of the 
junior Gentlemen Cadets of Woolwich, it might be far shorter 
than the time now needed to convert an infantry recruit into 
a trained soldier. For instance, Sir Evelyn Wood (Q. 4355) 
says ; 

Although I advocate great attention being paid to the training of our men, 
it is not possible to add a great deal to it with our nen whom you have to coax 
into the service, as they would not come at all; they would say, ‘‘ Oh, no, if 
this is military training, I would sooner be a civilian,” and our desires with 
regard to the training of the men are strictly limited by what the recruiting 
officer tells us is the character of training which would be agrecable to the 
population, which we hope will come into the Army. 

But assuming the maximum term to be eight months, probably a 
very large proportion, consisting of the most intelligent and of 
those who had only just failed to secure previous certificates of 
efficiency, could be discharged as efficient after three or four 
months, thus diminishing the amount of tent, hut, or barrack 
accommodation required, which is the first material difficulty 
arising in any scheme of general military training. Much may be 
done to meet this difficulty by billeting and similar methods ; just 
as undergraduates, for whom there is no room in college, are 
boarded out. But it may be confidently anticipated that the 
system of exemption certificates for efficiency would vastly reduce 
the numbers annually presenting themselves at the National Cadet 
Schools ; for, with such an inducement, Volunteer Cadet Corps 
would spread throughout the country and bring the efficiency of 
their members up to the standard. Assuming that a balance of 
100,000 uncertificated boys would annually join the National 
Cadet Schools, it is clear that a large number of trained regular 
officers would be required for the work, who would be available 
for active service in a national emergency at home or abroad. 
This would meet Lord Roberts’ objection to an increase in the 
present number of officers with each regiment, on the ground 
that they would not have enough to do. My suggestion is that 
officers should not be permanently attached to the National 
Cadet Schools, but that each regiment should furnish a quota of 
majors, captains, and subalterns in annual rotation. In proposing 
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this plan of National Military Education, I do not wish to de- 
preciate an alternative scheme—the Swiss system—which has 
received considerable public support. But it seems to me that 
the former would be as effective and not open to many of the 
objections which, rightly or wrongly, have been raised to the 
Swiss system. For instance, it has been said that military service, 
even for short periods, extending between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-three, would seriously interfere with the avocations of young 
men during the most decisive period of their lives, Again, at that 
more advanced age, it would be difficult to prevent any tendency 
to acquire alcoholic habits; while stringent regulations, as at 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, would be practicable with boys of 
seventeen. Again, at this younger age, it would be easier to trace 
identity and residence through the school board lists. Again, boys 
of seventeen are far better fitted for instruction and discipline than 
at a later age. Finally, there has appeared a natural prejudice 
against the Swiss system on the part of many who take a warm 
personal interest in the Militia and Volunteers, on the ground that 
its introduction would lead to the abolition of these valuable forces, 
The scheme of National Military Education would not tend to 
supplant the Militia or Volunteers, but, on the contrary, would 
make them both more popular and less costly, as the men joining 
them would not have to undergo the tedious drudgery of training 
as recruits, and these branches of the service having only a very 
limited period for training would thereby gain greatly in efficiency. 
This advantage would be equally felt in the Yeomanry, in which 
too much of the limited time of recruits has to be occupied in 
learning to shoot and in preliminary drill. The same considera- 
tion applies to the existing difficulty of obtaining suitable recruits 
for the regular army, and would also obviate the necessity for a 
substantial increase in the rate of pay. I cannot deal here 
with a score of minor obvious objections to the scheme 
beyond saying that most of them can be overcome, and that 
the few which proved insuperable must be accepted as the less of 
two evils; but I wish to meet two leading objections which will 
certainly be raised, The first is that it would add to the national 
expenditure. If it were so I should still urge it, because the true 
measure of our military and naval expenditure should be our 
national security. I am convinced, however, that the system 
would result in a great diminution of expenditure by permitting 
a large reduction of the number of men serving with the colours 
in the regular army, as well as in many other ways. I regret that 
space will not allow of my entering into details on these points, 
or urging collateral advantages, or dealing with the complicated 
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question of providing drafts for India and the Colonies, The 
second leading objection is that the nation will not submit to any 
such scheme. It seems a sufficient reply to recall that, prior to 
1870, the same objection was raised, with the same confidence, 
to the proposals for a system of national civil education. I have 
said nothing of the moral, social, mental, and physical advantages 
of the scheme, because the business of the Commission is con- 
fined to our military preparations. Moreover, these immense, 
indirect gains to the country have been abundantly expounded 
by the advocates of all plans of general military service. But 
such gains are nevertheless germane to this Note, inasmuch as 
their prospect will tend to overcome any prejudice against the 
adoption of national military education, if not in the form that I 
have suggested, then in some other form. Indeed, I regret deeply 
being compelled to put forward any definite plan, which may 
savour of presumption, especially in the didactic form necessi- 
tated by extreme conciseness. But no other course was open to 
a member of the Commission convinced, as I am, that this 
particular defect in our military organisation has cost the country 
no less than a hundred millions sterling, that it was a principal 
indirect cause of the outbreak of war, that for some months it left 
the United Kingdom practically denuded of trained soldiers, and 
that it produced the most perilous international situation in which 
the Empire has found itself since the daysof Napoleon. Only an 
extraordinary combination of fortunate circumstances, external 
and internal, saved the Empire during the early months of 1goo, 
and there is no reason to expect a repetition of such fortune if, 
as appears probable, the next national emergency finds us still 
discussing our preparations, 


(Signed) GEORGE TAUBMAN-GOLDIE. 


NOTE BY SIR FREDERICK DARLEY AND SIR JOHN EDGE. 


We have signed the Report with which we concur, and only 
desire to add that we agree with Sir George Taubman-Goldie’s 
suggestion that every boy not disqualified by infirmity should be 
compelled to undergo a course of military training. 


(Signed) FREDERICK M, DARLEY. 
JOHN EDGE, 
NOTE BY SIR JOHN JACKSON. 


While signing this Report, in which I fully concur as a whole, 
I desire— 
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1st. To express my concurrence with the opinion of Lord 
Esher that “in order to secure a co-ordination between the 
branches of the War Office, and to strengthen thereby the hands 
of the Secretary of State, the only practical remedy would appear 
to be the establishment of a Council or Board on the lines of the 
Admiralty” ; and that “in this connection administration by a 
Board has been found to work successfully in every great com- 
mercial enterprise, in the Government of India, at the Admiralty, 
and— if the Cabinet may not inaptly be designated a Board—in 
the Government of the Kingdom.” 

2nd. With reference to the office of Commander-in-Chief, to 
express my concurrence with Lord Esher in suggesting “either 
the abolition of the office, as recommended by the Hartington 
Commission, or, if the office is to be retained, for the Commander- 
in-Chief” to be put in the position of an Inspector-General of 
his Majesty’s forces, responsible to the Secretary of State, but 
independent of the control of the War Office Board. 

3rd. To express the opinion that if a few months prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities the War Office had had (as suggested by 
Sir Andrew Noble, Q. 20,840) a sum of, say, ten millions at its 
disposal to be spent only with the consent of the Cabinet, but 
without the publicity of Parliament, preparations could have 
been made which would have reduced the cost of the war—even 
if it had not prevented the Boers from declaring war—by 
probably not less than one hundred millions sterling. 


(Signed) JOHN JACKSON. 


THE POWERS OF CLUBS TO ALTER 
THEIR RULES 


GREAT surprise was excited among members of London clubs 
by the late decision of Mr. Justice Joyce,* that the Oxford and 
Cambridge Club had no power—by a resolution passed by a 
majority of themembers present and voting at the annual general 
meeting of the club—to alter a rule raising the amount of the 
annual subscription payable by each member. As this decision 
is at present the only authority upon the question raised, and 
as no appeal was brought against it, it is likely to be regarded 
as the leading case on the powers of clubs to alter their rules. 
It appears to the writer, however, that there is good ground 
for maintaining that the law there laid down is unsound. To 
set this forth involves the statement of a legal argument: but 
as the question is of such general interest and the points raised 
are not, it is thought, too technical for the apprehension of lay- 
men, the writer’s reasons are here presented. He has appended 
the authorities for his statements for the convenience of any 
learned reader who may desire to refute his argument, and also 
out of respect for the learned judge, of whose ruling he desires 
to challenge the correctness. 

The material facts of the case were the following. The 
Oxford and Cambridge Club was founded in 1830, and, as 
stated in the preamble to the rules, was instituted for the asso- 
ciation of and for promoting fellowship between gentlemen 
educated at those Universities. The preamble further provides 
that, as every member will, upon the payment of his entrance 
fee and subscription, become entitled to the benefits and privi- 
leges of the club, so such payment will be considered as a 
declaration of his submission to the rules and regulations 
following. The important provisions of the rules, stated as 
briefly as possible, are these: By rules 2-11, the election of 
new members is to be by ballot, at which twenty members at 


* In Harington v. Sendail, reported in the 7imes, March 5, 1903, and in 88 
Law Times Reports, 323. 
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least must vote, and one black ball in ten shall exclude. By 
rule 12, immediately on the election of a new member, notice 
of the same shall be given to him, together with a copy of this 
rule, and a request to pay his entrance fee and first subscrip- 
tion, which if he fail to pay within the time therein specified 
his election shall be void, and (by rule 13) until payment of 
which he shall not be admitted to any of the benefits or privi- 
leges of the club. By rule 14, an annual subscription shall be 
due and payable from each member on January 1 in every 
year, the amount payable having been originally specified as 
five guineas. By rule 17, in case the annual subscription of 
any member shall not have been paid on or before March 1, 
his name shall be erased from the list of members, unless he 
can excuse his fault to the satisfaction of the committee ; but 
members temporarily residing out of the United Kingdom may 
become supernumerary members at an annual subscription of 
two guineas each. By rule 18, any member may withdraw from 
the club at any time by giving notice in writing of his intention 
to do so. By rule 20, the property of the club shall be 
vested in trustees. By rule 21, all the concerns of the club 
shall be intrusted to a committee of management, who (by rule 
22) shall be empowered to make such regulations censistent 
with the general rules of the club as they shall think necessary. 
By rule 23, an annual general meeting of the club shall be 
held for general purposes on a: day in May to be fixed by the 
committee, of which one month’s notice shall be given by cards 
affixed in all the principal rooms of the club; and notice of 
this meeting, and a copy of any motion of which notice has 
been given under rule 26 shall be sent to each member four- 
teen days before the day of meeting. By rule 26, if any 
measure not connected with the affairs of the club for the past 
year shall be intended to be proposed at the annual general 
meeting, twenty-one days’ notice shall be given of the same, 
and a copy sent to each member as provided by rule 23. By 
rule 31, the club shall for the present consist of 1170 mem- 
bers. By rule 32, an entrance fee originally fixed at twenty 
guineas is payable. And by rule 47, the committee are bound 
to call an extraordinary general meeting on the requisition of 
fifty members, and may call one on their own authority. The 
annual subscription was raised in 1832 to six guineas, in 1867 
to seven guineas, and in 1881 to eight guineas, This was 
effected by resolution passed in general meeting, but whether 
unanimously or by a majority does not appear. The rules, as 
so altered, had been printed accordingly ; and the validity of 
the alteration never questioned. Sir Richard Harington, Bart., 
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the plaintiff in the action, was elected in 1886. In 1902, a 
resolution, of which due notice had been given, raising the 
subscription to nine guineas, was passed by a majority of the 
members present at the annual general meeting ; and the rules, 
as so altered, were printed as usual. In February 1903, Sir 
Richard Harington tendered to the committee a subscription 
of eight guineas only, alleging that there was no power for 
the general meeting to alter the rules, and on the refusal 
of the committee to accept this amount, he brought the action 
against them for an injunction to restrain them from erasing 
his name from the list of members pursuant to rule 17.* 
Mr. Justice Joyce, in granting the injunction, delivered the 
following judgment : f 


The question in this case is whether a majority of the members of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Club, assembled in general meeting, have power to alter the 
rule prescribing the annual subscription and to raise the amount so as in effect 
to deprive a dissentient minority of their privileges and exclude them from the 
club, unless they submit to pay such increased subscription in every future 
year. When the plaintiff became a member he thereby, as provided by the 
introductory clause to the rules, became entitled, on payment of his entrance 
fee and subscription, to the benefits and privileges of the club, and was to be 
taken to have declared his submission to the then rules and regulations. I say 
the then rules and regulations because the words are not “such rules and 
regulations as may be ordained from time to time,” but “the following rules 
and regulations.” In other words, he agreed to be bound by the written con- 
tract that is to be found in the rules. Unfortunately, as I think, those rules did 
not, nor indeed do the present rules, contain any provision for the making of 
amendment or alteration from time to time. But it is contended that there 
must be an inherent power in general meetings, by a numerical majority of the 
members for the time being present, to alter the rules, either in any manner 
they may think fit, or, at all events, within certain limits that have not been 
defined precisely. For this proposition, however, nothing that can really be 
called an authority has been cited before me. Indeed, so far as there can be 


* The writer desires to confine himself, as Mr. Justice Joyce did, exclusively 
to the legal questions raised by the facts. He thinks, however, that he should 
give the following brief explanation, lest readers should think that Sir Richard 
Harington’s action was purely capricious. It was generally admitted in 1902 
by members of the club that it was desirable, if not absolutely necessary, to 
raise more funds than were then available for the purposes of the club. The 
main reason for this was that, since the year 1881, the rates and taxes payable 
by the club had increased by very nearly £1000 a year. But there was con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to the manner in which the money required 
should be raised ; some advocating an increase of the subscription of new 
members only. It is obvious that there is legitimate ground for much difference 
of opinion on such a subject. Sir Richard Harington had given ample notice, 
before bringing his action, of his desire to test the validity in law of the resolu- 
tion passed in 1902; and he was supported in his course of action by other 
members of the club. 
t+ 88 Law Times Reports, 326. 
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said to be authority upon the subject, and, as I think, upon principle, there is 
no more inherent authority in the members of a club by a majority in general 
meeting, to alter the rules against the wishes of a minority, than there is in the 
members of any other society or association, the constitution of which depends 
upon and is matter of contract, there being as there is here a written contract 
expressing the terms upon which the members associate together. In my 
opinion, there is no power in the majority of the members to alter those terms 
and the constitution of the club as they may think fit, when such a power forms 
no part of the written contract by which the members are bound. Rule 23 has 
been referred to. That rule provides that an annual meeting of the club shall 
be held for general purposes on a day in the month of May. It is not alleged, 
however, that the primary or ordinary meaning of the term “ general purposes ” 
is or includes the alteration of the rules or constitution of the society. But it is 
said that in fact such an interpretation has been put upon these words by the 
practice of the club at annual meetings. No doubt in the case of a very ancient 
statute, where the words are ambiguous, you may refer to the contemporanea 
expositio of usage as the interpreter of a doubtful law. But here nothing is so 
doubtful as to require a reference to usage for its interpretation, even if usage 
were admissible for the purpose of construction where everything is quite 
modern. A reference was also made to the analogy of what sometimes happens 
in a partnership where all the members agree to or acquiesce in a new arrange- 
ment. But in my opinion, the cases referred to upon this were essentially 
different. A club is not a partnership, or even a guasz partnership, for many 
reasons, nor indeed in a partnership can a majority overrule the will of the 
minority in such a matter as this, unless it be so provided by the articles. If 
the majority here can raise the subscription to nine guineas, I do not see why 
they have not the power, if so minded, to raise it to twenty guineas, or to make 
calls upon the members to discharge any debt that may have been contracted 
by the committee. Again, it is said that the plaintiff has acquiesced in certain 
alterations in the rules having been made during his membership by general 
meetings. Such alterations appear to have been altogether of a minor character, 
and, it may have been, were made with perfect unanimity of opinion among 
the members. Because the plaintiff instituted no action for an injunction in 
these trifling matters, when neither he nor any one else objected, I cannot hold 
him to be precluded from insisting upon his right when a case arises in which 
his pecuniary interests are directly and materially affected. Upon the whole 
case, then, I have not to consider the reasonableness or otherwise of what was 
proposed by the committee or approved by the general meeting ; nor have I to 
consider the propriety or otherwise of the course taken by the dissentient 
minority under the circumstances of this case; but if the plaintiff insists upon 
it lam compelled to come to the conclusion that he is entitled to the injunction. 


Now the general rule of law certainly is that the terms of a 
contract cannot be altered without the consent of all parties 
thereto, however numerous. And there seems to be no doubt 
that the legal bond between members of a club is that of con- 
tract, each member agreeing with the otuers to observe the 
club rules. The rules cannot therefore be altered without the 
consent of all the members, unless they have agreed that in 
this respect the determination of a smaller number than the 
whole of the members shall bind all of them, The learned 
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judge apparently considered that an agreement of this kind 
could only be come to in express words. But it is contended 
that such an agreement may equally well be implied ; and that 
in the case before him an agreement of this nature ought to 
have been implied according to “the well-known rule that, 
where the contract in writing would be futile and would not 
carry out the intention of ihe parties, the law will imply any 
term obviously intended by the parties which is necessary to 
make the contract effectual.” * 

The question is, it is submitted, one of the intention of the 
parties to be gathered from the consideration of all the terms 
of the contract and of the purposes for which they so bound 
themselves by agreement ; and the points to be decided appear 
to be, first, is a resolution proposed at a general meeting 
passed if it be carried by a majority of those present at the 
meeting and voting upon the question ; and, secondly, is it 
within the competence of a general meeting to determine the 
amount of the subscription for the time being payable, or 
otherwise to alter the rules? It will have been observed that 
Mr. Justice Joyce apparently did not question the power of a 
majority voting at a general meeting to bind the club upon 
questions within the competence of the meeting; the main 
ground of his decision being that the club in general meeting 
had no power to alter the rules. But as the rules do not 
expressly say how a resolution put at a general mecting is to be 
passed, it is worth while to state the reasons for the opinion 
that the intention is that such a resolution shall be passed and 
binding on the club if carried by a majority of those present 
at the meeting and voting upon the question. 

Now, Mr. Justice Joyce observed that a club is “not a 
partnership or even a gwuasi-partnership,” but he did not say, 
and apparently did not consider, what a club is; and this 
omission, it is respectfully suggested, caused him to lose the 
true solution of the question before him. A club is not a 
corporation ; but it is submitted that it is, and has been recog- 
nised both at law and by the legislature as a society analogous 
to a corporate society—a society which, to use a barbarous 
but convenient term sanctioned by the usage of the learned 
judge himself, may be styled a gwasi-corporation.t 


* Per the late Lord (then Lord Justice) Bowen, Oriental Steamship Co. v. 
Taylor, L. R. 1893, 2 Q.B. 518, 527. 

+ It is submitted that it cannot be said, since the case of Zaf/ Vale Railway 
Co. v. Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 1901, A.C. 426 (the well- 
known trade union case), tbat the law knows of no such entity as a guasi- 
corporation. 


; 
t 
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This guasi-corporate character of a club has been Wistinctly 
recognised in two ways ; as regards the nature of the interest 
which a inember has in the property of the club, and as regards 
taxation. And in both instances the law has arrived at this 
result for no other reason than this—that considering the 
purposes for which men associate themselves in a club, it is an 
implied term of the agreement between them that each member 
shall have no greater interest in the club property than a 
member of a corporation can have in the corporate property. 
It is submitted that, considering these purposes, and the guasi- 
corporate character so attributed to clubs in law, it is equally 
an implied term of the agreement between members of clubs 
like the Oxford and Cambridge, of which the rules provide for 
general meetings and measures to be proposed thereat, that 
they shall be governed by the same rule which applies to an 
incorporated society, namely, that the will of the majority of 
those present and voting at a duly constituted meeting of the 
society, is the will of the society, the reason for this rule being 
that, except through the medium of the majority, no incor- 
porated society can act.’”* 

First, as to the interest of a member in the club property. 
Where the club is not a proprietary club, the club property, 
such as the club house, furniture and books and sometimes 
investments of money in the nature of a reserve fund, are vested 
in trustees at law. But these trustees are of course not the 
beneficial owners ; they hold in equity in trust for the whole 
body of members of the club. Collectively, the members enjoy 
the absolute ownership of the club property ; collectively, too, 
they are in equity joint tenants thereof, that is to say, they do 
not each enjoy a distinct share therein, but hold all together 
the whole property, and the interests of any members who die 
pass to the survivors. Thus the members are entitled at any 
time with the consent of all to divide the club property between 
them.t And if all the members but one were to die suddenly, 
he would be absolute owner of all the property of the club and 
could dispose of the same for his own benefit as he might 
please. And neither the heirs nor executors of the deceased 
members, nor the men put down on the list of candidates, nor 
any one else could prevent his doing so.{ But with regard to- 


* Grindley v. Barker, t Bosanquet and Puller’s Reports, 229, 236 ; Australian, 
&c., Co. v. Mounsey, 4 Kay and Johnson’s Reports, 733, 740. 

+ Per Mr. Justice Stirling, Baird v. Wells, 44 Ch. D. 661, 675. 

{ There is a technical reason for this. It is impossible in law so to constitute 
a club that the club property shall be held in trust, not only for the existing 
members, but also for all persons who shall at any future time be elected 
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each individual member’s interest in the club, it is far from 
being that of an ordinary joint tenant. A joint tenant, whether 
he holds at law or in equity, enjoys what is called the right of 
partition ; that is, he is entitled to bring an action against his 
co-owners claiming to have the joint property divided equally 
between them, and the Court will enforce this right either by 
actual division or by sale and division of the purchase-money. 
But the nature of a member’s interest in the club property has 
been judicially defined by one of the greatest Masters of 
Property Law* to be only a personal right of admission to the 
club house and to the use of the club property, as such, while 
the club continues to exist. That is to say, it is an implied 
term of the agreement between the members that each member 
shall not have the full right of ownership comprised in joint 
tenancy, or exercise the right of partition ordinarily incident 
thereto, but shall be confined to the mere use of the club 
property for club purposes.t But what else is such an interest 
than an interest analogous to that of a corporator in the 
corporate property? And what else can we say but that the 
law, considering that the members of a club have associated 
themseives together for a common purpose closely akin to a 
corporate purpose, recognises that it is an implied term of the 
contract by which such association is effected, that each 
member shall have no more than a corporator’s interest in the 


club property; for without such implication, the contract 
would be futile ? 


members ; for such a provision would contravene the rule known as the rule 
against perpetuities, which makes void all future interests created by way of 
trust in any property unless they must necessarily vest within the duration of 
some life or lives in being and twenty-one years after. Charitable trusts are 
an exception ; but trusts for the purposes of an ordinary club are not charitable. 
Where, as is usually the case, the nature of the members’ interest in the club- 
property is not specified in the rules, it will be determined by implication of 
law. But in such case the law will, of course, not imply any trust which would 
contravene any rule of law. It follows that on the original constitution of a 
members’ club, the original members only have any interest in the club 
property. Men subsequently elected members acquire an interest therein by 
virtue of the contract made between them and the other members after they 
have been elected ; but they have no interest or right of any kind in the club 
property before such contract has been made. 

* Lord St. Leonards (then Lord Chancellor), in Re St. James's Club, 2 De 
Gex, Macnaghten and Gordon’s Reports, 383, 387. 

+ This implied term of the contract between the members is, of course, a 
restriction on the equitable rights of ownership, which they would otherwise 
enjoy. But, as has been shown above, the trusts of the club property, including 
this restriction, are imposed during the lives of the existing members only ; so 
that this restriction does not offend the rule against perpetuities and is valid. 
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With regard to taxation, the guasi-corporate character of 
clubs has been expressly recognised by the legislature in the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1885, which speaks of 
property being vested in bodies unincorporate (so the parlia- 
mentary draftsman has expressed himself) whereby it escapes 
liability to death duties,* and has provided for the imposition 
of a tax thereon, commonly called corporation duty. This tax 
is now levied on club property,f which is treated as exempt 
from the duties ordinarily arising on the devolution on the 
death of a joint tenant of his beneficial interest in the property 
held in joint tenancy. 

Finding, then, a body of men associated together by agree- 
ment for a common purpose exactly analogous to a corporate 
purpose, and considering that this agreement expressly provides 
for their assembly together in annual or extraordinary general 
meetings, and for the proposal at such annual meetings of 
measures “ not connected with the affairs of the club for the 
past year,” is it conceivable that they intended that the passing 
of the resolutions to be put to such meetings should be 
governed by any other rule than that appropriate to the meet- 
ings of a corporate body, namely that every question put shall 
be determined by a majority of those present and voting ? 
And, unless this term be implied, will not the whole contract 
be rendered futile? When the rules of a club, which specify 
the number of members as 1170, and expressly allow mem- 
bers resident abroad to pay a decreased subscription, provide 
for a general meeting of the members, and for due notice of 
such meeting, can it reasonably be supposed that the intention 
of the contracting parties is that every member of the club shall 
be present and vote at the meeting, or even that all present at 
the meeting must be unanimous, in order to pass any resolution 
proposed thereat? If not, the implication must, it is submitted, 
be that a resolution carried by a majority of those present and 
voting, shall be duly passed and binding. Besides, the rules 
expressly contemplate that a most important alteration in the 
terms of the contract made between the members, namely the 
admittance of new members to the benefit thereof,} shall be 

* Where property is held in ordinary joint tenancy, the survivors succeeding 
to the beneficial interest of any deceased joint tenant are liable under the | 
Succession Duty Act, 1853, to succession duty, and under the Finance Act, 
1894, to estate duty. 

+ Re New University Club, 18 Q.B.D. 720. 

t The election of a new member is no more than an offer to him to join the 
society. When he accepts this offer by payment of his entrance fee and first 


subscription, a new contract is thereby constituted between himself and the 
other members, whereby they each undertake mutual obligations, he under- 
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made by a majority of the members present and voting at a 
particular meeting of the club, that is to say, the prescribed 
majority of those who are present and actually vote at the 
ballot. Surely this tends to show that the general intention of 
the parties to the contract contained in the rules is that such 
alterations in that contract as may be made at club meetings, 
held in accordance with the rules, shall be decided upon by 
the vote of the majority of those present. 

As to the second question, whether the raising of the sub- 
scription is within the powers of the general meeting. The 
judgment of Mr. Justice Joyce seems to suggest that Sir Richard 
Harington, on entering the club, became entitled to the benefit 
of an absolute contract by the other members that he, paying a 
yearly subscription of eight guineas and no more, should be 
entitled to the benefits and privileges of the club, they under- 
taking to maintain the same for his benefit accordingly. Of course 
the learned judge did not mean to propound the view 
expressed by the words in italics; but he certainly gave 
judgment on the footing that the plaintiff had acquired an 
absolute right of enjoyment of the club property, subject to a 
liability limited to the amount of an annual subscription of eight 
guineas, which amount could never be increased without the 
consent of allthe members. Itis, however, submitted that the 
contract under which Sir Richard Harington Came in was nota 
contract of this kind. The true nature of that agreement was, 
it is contended, that he should be entitled to the benefits of the 
club, so long as the club continued to exist, he undertaking to 
contribute annually towards the expenses of keeping it up a sum 
fixed for the time being at eight guineas, and the other members 
undertaking with him each to contribute the same. But he 
certainly acquired no right, if these contributions should be 
insufficient, to insist that he should nevertheless enjoy the 
benefits of the club on paying eight guineas a year, while the 
other members bore the extra expense. It should be considered 
what is the scheme of a members’ club like the Oxford and 


taking with them to observe the rules, and each of them undertaking with him, 
first, to allow him all the privileges of membership, including the proper 
use of the club property, and, secondly, to observe the rules; see Jer Mr, 
Justice Hawkins, Re Mew University Club, 18 Q.B.D. 720, 726. It should 
be noted that by such contract the life of the new member is in effect added to 
those, for which the mutual restrictions on the ownership of the club property 
are agreed to be observed. Each time a new member is admitted there is a 
new contract made between him and the old members by which they all agree 
that, during the lives of all, each shaH have only a personal interest in the use 


of the club property for club purposes only. So it is that the rule against 
perpetuities is not violated. 
VOL, XLII 23 
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Cambridge, where it is agreed by the rules that the club con- 
cerns shall be managed by a committee and the members 
shall pay in advance an annual subscription of a certain 
sum. It is obvious that in the beginning, on the original insti- 
tution of the club, the amount so fixed must be a mere estimate ; 
for the club has not yet begun to be carried on, and the 
expenses cannot be accurately foretold. The object of requiring 
the subscription by each member of a certain sum of money 
in advance is to provide the committee with sufficient ready 
money to meet the current expenses. But if the money so 
raised be insufficient, what is to be done? Now it has been 
established in the leading case of Flemyng v. Hector,* that 
where a members’ club is constituted on this basis, the com- 
mittee have no power or authority to pledge the credit of the 
club, and if the committee do incur debts on account of the 
club, the members of the club are not liable as principals upon 
the contracts so made by the committee. Nor, where the com- 
mittee are not authorised to pledge the credit of the members, 
are the members liable to contribute to indemnify the committee 
against any debts contracted by them for club purposes, but 
without the members’ authority.t It was, however, said by 
Lord Abinger, then Lord Chief Baron, in the case last mentioned, 
that, if the subscriptions were insufficient to meet the expenses, 
the committee ought to have called the club together and asked 
for a further substription, and said: “ It was not the intention 
of the club that we should make ourselves liable—the intention 
of the club was to supply us with money beforehand.”{ It is 
submitted that these considerations ought to be applied in con- 
struing the agreement made between Sir Richard Harington 
and the other members of the club, and that the true intention 
of the contracting parties was, not to prescribe a fixed and 
unalterable limit to the amount of each member’s subscription, 
but merely to determine the amount which he should be liable 
for the time being to contribute in advance every year towards 
the club expenses. And it is further submitted that the parties 
must be taken to have contemplated that, if the amount so 
raised be insufficient, any further funds which might be neces- 
sary should be raised in the same way, namely by increase of 
the subscription, the intention of the parties being that the 
committee should have no* authority to contract debts and 
. pledge the members’ credit for their payment, but should, if 
more funds were wanted, call the club together and ask 


* 2 Meeson and Welsby’s Reports, 172. 
+ See Re St. James Club, ubi sup. 
t 2 Meeson and Welsby’s Reports, 183. 
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to be supplied with them. Now how ought the com- 
mittee to call the club together? It is submitted that 
their proper course is prescribed by the rules providing for 
the holding of an annual meeting of the club for general pur- 
poses and extraordinary general meetings. It is certainly con- 
templated that the financial affairs of the club are proper 
matters to be discussed and settled at the annual meeting ; for 
it is clearly pointed out by rule 26 that the affairs of the club 
for the past year constitute the ordinary business to be trans- 
acted at the annual meeting. By the same rule it is provided 
that twenty-one days’ notice must be given of any measure, 
not connected with the affairs of the past year, which is to be 
proposed at the annual meeting. Surely this shows an inten- 
tion on the part of the persons subscribing to the rules that 
measures not connected with mere current business should be 
proposed and passed at the annual meeting, and should, when 
passed, be binding on all the members, And it may also be 
pointed out that rule 31, stating that the number of members 
shall, for the present, be 1170, clearly indicates that the possi- 
bility of altering the rules was distinctly contemplated by the 
original framers thereof. Mr. Justice Joyce considered that 
the annual general meeting of the club, though expressly 
empowered to be held for general purposes (which must of 
course mean the general purposes of the club) was not author- 
rised to raise the subscription, because that would involve an 
alteration of the constitution of the society ; and further because 
he did not see why, if such meeting could raise the subscription 
to nine guineas, they might not have the power to raise it to 
twenty or to make calls on the members for the payment of 
debts contracted by the committee. It is submitted that the 
answer to these arguments is to be found in the before-men- 
tioned case of Flemyng v. Hector. If making calls on members 
to contribute to the payment of debts contracted by the com- 
mittee be not within the authority of the general meeting, the 
reason is that by the scheme of the club’s constitution the com- 
mittee have no power to pledge the members’ credit, they are 
provided in advance with a sum of ready money in hand, and 
if they want more they are to call the club together and ask for 
it. But a consideration of the same scheme appears to show 
that, as contributions (excepting the entrance fee payable by a 
new member on admission) are intended to be paid by way of 
annual subscription only, if more money be so required, it should 
be provided by an increased subscription of which the amount 
should be fixed at a general meeting, that being the manner 
prescribed by the rules of calling together the members of the 
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club. What can possibly be more conducive to the general 
purposes of a club than providing the funds necessary to carry 
it on? And why should such an obviously necessary incident 
of maintaining a club as providing the means proper to meet 
increased expenses involuntarily incurred be described as an 
alteration of the constitution of the club, merely because the 
amount of annual subscription for the time being happened to 
have been fixed bya rule? It is therefore submitted with some 
confidence, but with the greatest respect to the learned judge, 
that of all business which may be properly or possibly trans- 
acted at an annual meeting as falling within the description of 
“‘ general purposes,” the provision by way of an increased 
subscription of the funds necessary for carrying on continuously 
the purposes for which the society exists, must be the first and 
foremost and the most obvious. With regard to the learned 
judge’s suggestion that, if the general meeting were empowered 
by the vote of a majority to increase the subscription, a resolu- 
tion might be passed raising each member’s subscription to an 
extraordinary sum, such as twenty guiueas, there may of course 
be a question whether a resolution fixing such a subscription 
as would produce in advance more money than was reasonably 
necessary for the purposes of the club, would be valid. But 
even if it were, there would not necessarily be any hardship 
on members dissenting therefrom. The founders of the club, 
by their rules or articles of association, delegated, as it is con- 
tended, the determination of certain matters affecting the 
members of the club to the resolution of a majority of those 
present at the annual general meeting: but according to the 
same rules, and the constitution of the club, a member having 
paid at the beginning of the year the amount for the time being 
fixed as the subscription can incur no further liability during 
that year, and is at liberty to retire at the end of it. And if 
he give due notice of his retirement, he will not be liable to 
pay any further sum, or to contribute to the club funds for 
the next year a subscription of which the amount has been 
raised by the general meeting, but which he himself considers 
excessive, 

The writer then respectfully maintains that Mr. Justice 
Joyce’s decision was wrong ; because it is to be implied, when 
men associate themselves together in a club for purposes and 
under rules similar to those of the Oxford and Cambridge, 
providing for general meetings of the members, that resolutions 
proposed at such meetings shall be passed by a majority of 
those present, and when so passed shall be binding on the 
whole body of members ; and because, when such meetings 
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are to be held for the general purposes of the club, it is within 
their competence to provide, by raising the annual subscription, 
the funds required to be raised in advance to meet any un- 
avoidable increase in the club expenses. Where the rules are 
like those quoted above the question obviously arises, what 
subjects come within the general purposes of the club? It is 
thought that these must certainly include any matters not 
inconsistent with the general scheme and object of the associa- 
tion ; for example, the sale of the club-house in order to remove 
to a more convenient habitation. But it is a question whether 
‘general purposes” would cover any proposal’ inconsistent 
with the general design of the founders of the club ; such as a 
radical alteration in the qualification for membership, or 
winding up the club and dividing the club property. And it is, 
of course, a further question whether such objects as these, 
which would indeed be alterations in the constitution of the 
club, could be effected by the resolution of an extraordinary 
general meeting of the club, or would require the consent of all 
the members. The writer submits that, considering the aims, 
objects, and nature of a club and the extreme difficulty, 
amounting practically to impossibility, of obtaining the consent, 
or even the presence, in general meeting of all the members of 
a club, the only reasonable implication is that the parties to 
the contract, in providing for general meetings, intended to 
delegate to the resolution of such an assembly, when duly 
convened, the determination of any .juestion whatever affecting 
the interests of the club. And he thinks that a wide interpre- 
tation ought to be given to the expression “ general purposes,” 
as the intention certainly appears to be that the annual general 
mecting should be the regular assembly in which all the busi- 
ness of the club should be transacted, the institution of extra- 
ordinary general meetings being intended rather to provide for 
summoning an assembly of the members at other times than 
those of the annual meeting, than to create an assembly having 
power to deal with questions not intended to be disposed of at 
an annual meeting. His view is that all general meetings, 
whether annual or extraordinary, were intended to have com- 
plete competence, by the resolution of a majority of members 
there present, to decide any question affecting the interests of 
the club, and to bind the whole body of members; and that 
this intention, if not expressed, ought to be implied, because 
otherwise the whole contract between the members would be 
rendered futile.* But, of course, this view cannot be acted 

* What can demonstrate this more completely than the deadlock to which 
clubs are brought if Mr. Justice Joyce’s decision be right? They cannot raise 
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upon with safety so long as Mr. Justice Joyce’s decision is not 
overruled. 

Suppose, however, that this decision were right, other legal 
questions of general interest arise. First, what is the rule now 
in force with regard to the amount of subscription payable, and 
in what position are the members who were elected while the 
subscription was less than eight guineas? The answer to this 
will, it is thought, be found on considering the nature of the 
contract made wth each new member upon his election dy the 
other members of the club.* Mr. Justice Joyce recognised in 
his judgment, and without doubt rightly, that the plaintiff's 
claim to relief was based, not on the original rules of the club, 
but on the contract made with him on his election by the other 
members. Now this contract was founded on the rules of the 
club as they were then represented to him to be; that is to 
say, as they were then printed and indeed supposed by all 
members to be. These contained the rule that each member 
should pay an annual subscription of eight guineas.t Now it 
is quite clear that the other members of the club, having made 
an offer to the plaintiff to become a member of their society on 
the terms of those rules, and he having accepted that offer, 
they could not afterwards go back on what they had proposed, 
and say that the subscription had been raised to eight guineas by 
an invalid resolution, and they would only pay seven guineas a 
year as against his eight. To adopt legal phraseology, the other 
members, having induced him to enter into a contract with 
them by the representation that the rule of the society was that 
each member should pay eight guineas a year, would be 
estopped from denying that that was the rule. Indeed it 
appears, with regard to the formation of this particular 
contract, that there is no need to resort to the doctrine of 
estoppel ; for, as we have seen,{ the validity of the resolution 
raising the subscription to eight guineas was never contested, 
or even, it seems, suspected. The contract therefore made 
between Sir Richard Harington and the other members of the 
club on his election contained by the true consent of all parties 
the stipulation that each member should pay an eight-guinea 
subscription. Suppose, however, that some member had been 
of opinion that the raising of the subscription to eight guineas 
was invalid. He could not, after he had become a party toa 
contract with a new member, whereby it was agreed that each 


the money necessary to carry on the club, or can they wind it up, without 
obtaining the consent of all the members, which is practically an impossible 
condition. 


* See above, p. 242, note jf. + See above, p. 236. t See above, p. 236. 
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member should pay that amount yearly, avoid the liability so 
incurred. Nor could he withdraw from the position so created 
on the ground that he had not personally made such a contract, 
and had not authorised it to be made on his behalf. As we 
have seen,* all members of the club by their submission to the 
rules expressly authorise the election of new members, which 
is the act, not of the committee, but of the whole body of 
members, to be made on their behalf by the requisite majority 
of those voting at the ballot; and they also delegate the 
management of the club concerns, including the printing of 
the rules, to the committee. They thus give a general authority 
to bind themselves by contracts made with new members in 
the usual way,f and in the terms of the printed rules, But the 
rule of law is that, “If a man give an authority, which is an 
apparently continuing authority, there is a duty cast upon him, 
if he revoke it, to take care that notice of that revocation is 
given to those who might otherwise act on the supposition that 
it continued ; and the failure to give that notice precludes him 
from denying that he gave the authority against those who acted 
upon the faith that that authority continued.”{ Any member, 
therefore, who was secretly of opinion that the subscription 
could not be legally raised to eight guineas by a resolution of 
the annual general meeting, and did not give notice of with- 
drawal of his authority to the persons to be affected by the 
contracts made on the election of new members, viz., the new 
members and the rest of the old members, was estopped from 
alleging that the authority he gave did not continue, and was 
in this way completely bound by such contracts. It thus 
appears that, even supposing Mr. Justice Joyce’s decision to be 
right, the rules of the club have been several times § effectually 
altered by means of the new contracts made upon the election 
of new members. 

A further point of law then suggests itself. Suppose (and as 
to this we must confine ourselves strictly to hypothesis) that 
new members of the Oxford and Cambridge Club were elected 


* See above, pp. 242, 243. ft See above, p. 242, note f. 

t Per Lord Blackburn in Scarf v. Jardine,7 Appeal Cases, 345, 357, citing 
with approval the rule laid down by Mr. Baron Parke in /reeman v. Cooke, 
2 Exchequer Reports, 654. An instance of this rule may occur when one of 
several partners in business retires from the firm. If he do not give notice of 
his retirement to persons who have dealt with the old firm, he will be liable to 
them on contracts subsequently made between them and the new firm ; not 
because he authorised such contracts to be made on his behalf, but because he 
is estopped from denying that he gave such authority. 

§ See above, p. 236. 
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in February last, pending the trial of the action, in the usual 
way but ostensibly on the terms of the rules as altered by the 
resolution of 1902; the rules as printed providing that each 
member should pay an annual subscription of nine guineas. 
What would then be the legal position of the parties? It seems 
that there would be a contract * made with each new member 
by all the old members, and for valuable consideration, namely 
the payment of his entrance fee and first subscription, that 
every member of the club shall pay an annual subscription of 
nine guineas. This would be so, according to the rule stated 
above, although any old member considered that the resolution 
of 1902 was invalid, unless he had given due notice of the 
withdrawal of his authority to those who would be affected by 
any new contract to be made on the basis of the rules as 
printed; namely, to the newly elected members and the rest of 
the old members. It appears that the mere omission to pay a 
subscription of nine guineas, or the contention made to the 
committee only that a member was not bound to pay more 
than eight, would not be sufficient notice ; for the committee 
are not in any sense the agents of the newly elected members, 
and these should have been informed directly by dissentient 
members that they had withdrawn the authority they had 
given to contract on their behalf. So also, it seems that all 
the old members should have been directly informed of the 
withdrawal of this authority ; for they did not make the com- 
mittee their agents to receive such notice on their behalf, 
Would, then, the institution of such an action as was com- 
menced by Sir Richard Harington be sufficient notice of such 
withdrawal? It is thought not. The plaintiff did not claim 
to restrain the other members from doing acts, which, if done 
with his authority, would involve him in the liability to pay a 
nine-guinea subscription ; but he claimed that he was entitled 
to be retained on the list of members notwithstanding that he 
had only tendered a subscription of eight guineas for this 


* See above, p. 242, note {. The acceptance by the new member of the offer 
made to him by his election would clearly constitute a valid contract. Ifso, the 
terms of that contract must be certain ; otherwise the contract would be void 
for uncertainty. It is notified to the new member that there are rules of the 
club ; for a copy of rule 12 is sent to him ; above, p. 236. He knows, there- 
fore, that the offer made to him is that he shall become a member on the terms 
of the club rules. If he inquires what these are, he is furnished with or shown 
a copy of the rules as ordinarily printed and circulated amongst the members. 
What else then can the contract between him and the others be than a contract 
in the terms of those rules? And how can any old member avoid being bound 
by this contract unless he has given proper notice that he repudiates those 
rules and the authority which he is thereby held out to have given? 
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particular year. This seems to be an affirmation rather than a 
retractation of his claim to be a member of the society and to 
take part in all such acts of the society as would be authorised 
by him, if his name remained undisturbed in the list of mem- 
bers. And, even supposing that the commencement of the 
action were in effect a withdrawal of his authority, how could 
an action brought against the committee only be notice of such 
withdrawal to the other members of the club? To constitute 
such notice, it would seem that all the other members of the 
club should have been made defendants to the action. 

If this contention be correct, the result is very curious. For 
it would seem that, in the case put hypothetically, all members 
(including, apparently, the plaintiff in the action) who might 
fail to pay a subscription of nine guineas before March 1 in 
next year, would be liable to have their names struck off the 
list of members under rule 17, And the strangest thing of all 
is that, if the validity of the point of law last suggested should 
come to be argued in court, the artillery of the case of 
Harington v. Sendall would be directed against those who 
were successful in procuring that decision. For it is this case, 
which proves most completely that the constitution of a club 
does not lie in the rules, which formed the compact between 
the original members, but is contained in the contract made 
with the last-elected member, when he joined, by the other 
members ; that this contract binds the old members to obliga- 
tions to be performed by them towards the new member ; and 
that the terms of this contract must be sought in the rules 
printed and circulated as the club rules at the time of the new 
member’s election, notwithstanding that the rules as so printed 
contain alterations made by resolutions which (according to the 
same decision) were invalid. 

T, CYPRIAN WILLIAMS. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, September 14, 1903. 


THE rejection by the Colombian Senate of the Panama Canal 
Treaty is, if some of the most reputable American newspapers are 
to be believed, a triumph for the American lobbyist. Americans 
are fond of quoting a statesman of a past era who declared that 
at the water’s edge parties ceased and patriotism alone reigned ; 
but if some American newspapers can be accepted as authorities 
patriotism ceases when it conflicts with business, and neither 
shore nor ocean stands in the way of the “patriot” when his 
private interests are threatened. 

To speak quite bluntly and with brutal frankness, the rejection 
of the canal treaty is due not so much to the disinclination of the 
Senate of Colombia to permit the building of a waterway under 
American control throughout its territory, as it is to the ability 
displayed by the emissaries of certain American railway com- 
panies in making the members of the Colombian Senate under- 
stand how detrimental to their interests it would be if the treaty 
were ratified. Of course, the usual arguments wereused. There 
is One argument the legislator of a certain class always under- 
stands, whether he lives in the America of the North or the 
America of the South, and that is the golden one of dollars, 
francs, or pounds sterling. It might really be called the golden 
rule, 

If an Isthmian canal is built, it may, in all probability, seriously 
injure the business of some of the great trans-continental rail- 
roads, as traffic will go by water instead of land, the water route 
being the cheaper. There is, of course, as there always is in such 
matters, a difference of opinion as to the economic effects of the 
canal. Some of the men who have given the closest study to the 
question hold to the belief that instead of injuriously affecting the 
business of the trans-continental railroads it will increase their 
earnings, as every new means of communication always tends to 
produce a larger volume of traffic. Be that as it may, and at the 
present time the question is purely a speculative one, the truth 
or falsity of which can be only demonstrated in the future after 
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the canal is built, the railroads that think the canal will prove a 
formidable and dangerous rival have, according to popular belief, 
determined to take no chances and to endeavour to make it 
impossible for the United States to construct a canal. This rail- 
road influence is credited with having been powerful enough to 
prevent action by Congress for many years, but finally it found 
itself forced to yield to public opinion. After many years of 
agitation, and after both political parties had made the canal a 
“plank” in their national platforms, Congress finally passed the 
Act instructing the President to cut a waterway through the 
Isthmus and link the Atlantic with the Pacific. 

Prior to the passage by Congress last spring of the Act direct- 
ing the construction of the canal, the American people had always 
believed in the practicability of the Nicaragua canal, and had 
always discussed the Isthmian waterway in connection with the 
Nicaragua route ; De Lesseps’ fiasco in Panama having created 
the impression that there were difficulties too great to be over- 
come in building a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, and 
tentative efforts to obtain the shortly to lapse French concession 
had proved unavailing. Expert commissions appointed by the 
American Government to survey the route practically ignored 
Panama, and were forced to report favourably on Nicaragua, 
although engineers and scientists recognised that there were for- 
midable engineering difficulties to be overcome, and there was 
always the danger of the canal being destroyed over-night by a 
volcanic disturbance. 

It was after the report was made to Congress last winter that 
negotiations were concluded whereby the French Panama Canal 
Company agreed to sell to the American Government all its rights 
in the concession and its tangible property. The House of Repre- 
sentatives had already passed an Act authorising the President to 
proceed with the construction of the Nicaragua canal, and senti- 
iment was overwhelmingly in favour of Nicaragua. When the 
Act came to the Senate there were not more than half a dozen 
Senators in favour of Panama, but these half-dozen men, led by 
Mr. Hanna, succeeded in completely changing the sentiment of 
the Senate, and amended the House Act by which the President 
was given authority to construct the canal through Panama in 
case a suitable treaty could be concluded with the Republic of 
Colombia, which should grant to the United States control over 
the strip of territory through which the canal passed, in return 
for which the United States agreed to pay an annual rental and a 
lump sum to bind the bargain; but in the event of it not being 
possible for the President to conclude a suitable convention with 
Panama he should within reasonable time enter into negotiations 
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with the Republics of Nicaragua and Costa Rica for the construc- 
tion ef a canal through their territory. The House accepted the 
Act as modified by the Senate, and the Senate, after some oppo- 
sition on the part of Senator Morgan and a few other Nicaraguan 
irreconcilables, ratified the treaty. It is this treaty which the 
Colombian Senate has rejected. 

It was said in the newspapers at the time when the treaty was 
ratified by the Senate that the trans-continental railways had at 
last seen the futility of attempting to prevent a work in which all 
the world is interested, because they thought it would interfere 
with their own selfish interests, and that realising this at last had 
withdrawn their opposition; and it was also said at the same 
time that it might be a good thing to keep a watchful eye on the 
railroads, because they, like Joey B., were devilish sly. 

It was not long before there were veiled hints of railroad 
money being used at Bogota, where the treaty was to come before 
Congress for action. Soon these insinuations assumed a more 
concrete form. The railroads, it was said, were maintaining a 
lobby in Bogota, the lobbyists were supplied with large sums of 
money, and were using the money where it would do the most 
good. In other words, the same tactics were being adopted in 
Bogota that had been used time and time again in many 
American legislatures when charters were to be secured or 
obstacles thrown in the path of rivals. Given an unscrupu- 
lous and shrewd lobbyist, an unlimited command of money, 
and a venal legislature, and the result is a foregone conclusion, 
especially when there is no Press to protect the public from the 
greed of monopoly. The Senate at Bogota rejected the treaty. 

It rejected it nominally on the ground that it is in derogation 
of the Constitution of Colombia for territory to be alienated, and 
that in granting to the United States under lease what is virtually 
the exercise of sovereign rights over the canal zone, the Constitu- 
tion was infringed. It also demanded a much larger rental 
than the United States had deemed reasonable. One excuse is as 
good as another. Unquestionably a feeling exists in Colombia 
that the construction of the canal is merely the thin edge of the 
wedge, and that onoe the edge is inserted it will not be long 


before it is driven home and the United States has obtained a. 


permanent lodgment on Colombian soil, not merely as a lessor 
and by sufferance, but by the right of force majeure, and that once 
there it will extend its control and sway until it has acquired 
political control, or at least established a protectorate. 

These fears are not groundless, let it be frankly said. The 
inevitable destiny of the United States is to extend its domination 
beyond its present southern borders, by the force of circum- 
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stances and slowly if no opposition is thrown in its way, more 
swiftly if there is opposition of the character for which the 
Colombian Senate is now responsible. Colombia, and all the 
rest of South America, may well regard this as a “danger,” but 
the rest of the world will look upon it asa blessing, and one of 
the greatest forces making for civilisation and the substitution of 
law and order for anarchy and misrule. 

The rejection of the treaty is a bitter disappointment to the 
United States, as the American people had set their hearts upon 
beginning and carrying through to successful conclusion as 
rapidly as possible this great enterprise. The papers affect 
indifference. They say the United States’ is not dependent upon 
Colombia, while Colombia is dependent upon the United States 
if it wants a canal, and Colombia can rest assured that no other 
nation will be permitted to build and control a canal. But this 
is for effect, and possibly with the hope that it will have its 
influence in Colombia. The more thoughtful American news- 
papers know full well that unless the canal is cut through the 
Isthmus of Panama no canal can be built, as it would be an act 
of incredible folly to spend at least two hundred million dollars, 
and possibly twice that sum, on a work which might be made 
useless on the following day by an earthquake ; and so great is 
this fear that it is authoritatively said that should the United 
States be so foolish as to build the canal through Nicaragua, no 
captain of a large steamer would be so foolhardy as to risk the 
property and lives committed to his care by hazarding a passage 
through a waterway beset with such unknown perils. 

Colombia, and not Colombia alone, but all of South America, is 
constantly haunted by the fear that the pushing and enterprising 
Yankees, as all North Americans are called by their Southern 
neighbours, are only waiting their opportunity to find a decent 
pretext to grab territory. Conservative American statesmen are 
hungering for no more territory, at least not until they have 
settled domestic problems; not until they have solved the negro 
question and brought about peace in the Philippines, and know 
whether they will have to assume control of Cuba. They have 
hay enough on their own fork, without looking for more. But 
the “ Forwards,” and they are many and influential, advocate the 
annexation of the Isthmus of Panama, and the Department of 
Panama, if the information reaching Washington is correct, is 
not at all unwilling to be annexed to the United States if 
Colembia prohibits the building of the canal. The people living 
in the Department of Panama will profit enormously by the 
canal, and quite naturally they are in favour of the United States 
spending its millions there. If the Washington Government was 
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in the habit of resorting to devious diplomacy, it could easily 
enough bring about a state of affairs that would give it a pretext 
for intervention, especially in view of the fact that the United 
States under the old treaty of Grenada is charged with the duty 
to maintain uninterrupted transit across the Isthmus. I believe, 
whether the canal is built or not, that we may look forward to the 
day in the near future when the American flag will fly in South 
America. 


The conflict between capital and labour grows worse and worse 
instead of improving, and unless the representatives of organised 
labour modify their attitude in dealing with their employers, it 
would seem to be impossible to avert a bitter and desperate 
struggle, and in the past labour struggles in the United States 
have been always marked by sanguinary violence. Commenting 
on a speech delivered by Mr. Parry, President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, upon “the mob spirit in organised 
labour,” the New York Times, a paper that always carefully selects 
its words, says that when Mr. Parry said “that the most 
dangerous mob in this country is the mob of organised labour, he 
spoke words not only of truth, but of soberness.” 

For an occasional eruption of the mob spirit in the murder, by a crowd, of a 
man who has committed a crime particularly adapted to excite popular indig- 
nation [says the Z7%mes], though very deplorable and very properly punishable, 
is a far less serious symptom than the existence of what may fairly be called a 
permanent mob. That is a fair description of organised labour as now, in very 
many Cases and very many communities, it is managed. It does set itself above 
the law. It relies not in the least upon reason and justice, but upon lawless 
force and lawless intimidation for the accomplishment of its object. It deliber- 
ately and avowedly sets itself to weaken the forces that make for the main- 
tenance of law and order. 

And all this exists, the Times continues, practically to support 
without manual labour a band of demagogues who call 
themselves labour leaders. They have been encouraged by 
political demagogues of a higher class until they have waxed 
exceeding bold, and come out into the open with their demands. 
The Times warns its readers of the danger with which the country 
is threatened “ by the leaders of standing mobs,” and says means 
must be found to maintain order in spite of them “and of 
crushing them if they resist.” 

This is an ominous warning, but it voices the feeling which 
exists among capitalists and employers generally. The recent 
years of good times have made labour arrogant to the last 
degree, unreasonable in their demands and without the least 
consideration for the rights of their employers or the public at 
large. Strikes have been numerous and without justification ; in 
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many cases strikes have only been averted by the payment of 
blackmail, either in the form of a certain sum paid to the 
“ walking delegate” and the agitator, whose business it is to stir 
up strife between masters and men, and who have done 
incalculable harm to the cause of labour, or else by employers 
granting a demand for an increase of wages because they found 
it more profitable to submit to extortions than to run the risk of 
a costly and vexatious strike. I was told some months ago by 
one of the leading railroad managers, who spoke with full 
knowledge of all the facts, that there wouldhave beena strike on 
every important railway system in the country if the managers 
had not increased wages. There was no reason why wages 
should have been increased, this manager said, but the employés 
had their masters by the throat, and were able to compel a com- 
pliance with their demands. 


Apart from the dire economic and political effects that may 
follow open hostilities between capital and labour is the effect it 
may have on politics and the election of a President next year. 
The readers of the National Review understand by this time, I 
think, that Mr. Roosevelt and his friends counted with much con- 
fidence on the labour vote in next year’s campaign, and they felt 
certain that no matter whom the Democrats might nominate, that 
candidate would be unable to secure any considerable portion of 
the labour vote. So far as Mr. Roosevelt is concerned, he must 
have the labour vote “solid,” or he is a beaten man. If it 
should become manifest to the Republican leaders that labour, 
instead of being friendly to Mr. Roosevelt was opposed to him, I 
doubt very much whether he would be nominated, because the 
Republican managers would regard it as folly to nominate a 
candidate whose defeat under the circumstances would be a 
foregone conclusion, and it would be a foregone conclusion, 
because, between the open opposition of the working men and the 
greater if more skilfully concealed antagonism of capitalists, 
business men, and a large section of the great middle class, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s campaign would be a sham fight which neither good 
generalship nor strategy could redeem. 

Whether labour will turn on the President is a question which 
will keep the political managers guessing for some time. Coming 
events cast their shadows before them, and already there has 
been a collision between the President and labour, the latter 
having attempted to institute a strike in the Government printing 
office and to endeavour to make the Government subordinate to 
a trade union, as I mentioned last month. Very properly the 
President would not allow a trade union to interfere with the 
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operations of the Government, and he deemed it advisable to 
make public a letter to the Secretary of Commerce, in which he 
pointedly observed that while working men have a perfect right 
to organise and belong to unions, they were neither superior to 
nor outside the law, and labour does not take kindly to this 
kind of talk. It begins to ask itself whether Mr. Roosevelt is 
as much of a friend as it was led to believe, and some of the 
labour leaders have been making remarks not calculated to 
strengthen the President in the ranks of labour. 


I feel that I owe an apology to my readers in again referring to 
the dreadful subject of lynching, but it is one which occupies 
such a large share of public attention at the present time, and 
is a question of such magnitude, that no record of current 
events in the United States would be complete if the topic, 
unpleasant though it is, were ignored. 

In a letter written by Professor William James, of Harvard 
University, he says that the lynching epidemic is assuming the 
proportions of a “profound national disease and certain to 
become permanently endemic in every corner of our country, 
north and south, unless heroic remedies are swiftly adopted to 
check it.” Professor James fears a civil war between the races. 


The North [he says] is almost as fully inoculated as the South, and the 
young white American of the lower classes is being educated everywhere with 
appalling rapidity to understand that any negro accused of crime is public 
spoil to be played with as long as the fun will last. Attempts at general mas- 
sacres Of negroes are certain to be the next thing in order, and collective 
reprisals by negroes are equally certain. 

Dog-fights, prize-fights, bull-fights, what are they to a man-hunt and a 
negro-burning? The illiterate whites everywhere, always fretting in their 
monotonous lives for some more drastic excitement, are feeding their imagina- 
tions in advance on this new possibility. The hoodlums in our cities are being 
turned by the newspapers into as knowing critics of the lynching game as they 
long have been of the prize-fight and football. They long to possess “ souve- 
nirs.”. They agree on the belief that any accused negro is their perquisite 
and property, and that to burn him is only the newest form of white man’s 
burden. How far this education has already proceeded we are likely to learn 
any day in a startling manner. And the supineness of our officials and the 
mealy-mouthed utterances of our journals seem to me to reveal an incredible 
misunderstanding of the real situation. No student of history or knower of 
human. nature could be so fooled for a moment. 


Drastic legislation ad hoc and the hanging of “ leading citizens ” 
whenever there is a lynching are the remedies proposed by 
Professor James to exterminate the epidemic. 

Professor James ascribes lynching in part to the craving of the 
illiterate white, “fretting in their monotonous lives for some more 
drastic excitement,” and yet it is the same illiterate whites of the 
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South who are always creating excitement for themselves by 
committing murder on the most trivial provocation. A man 
from the North went South on business and stopped over-night 
at Montgomery, the capital of the State of Alabama. He had 
supped, and he went into a cigar store to buy a cigar. While 
buying his cigar in the principal shop in the main street of the 
city five shots rang out and a man fell on the pavement prone. 
The man from the North pressed forward and joined the crowd 
that quickly gathered. There was no excitement and no noise. 
Everybody was speaking in calm tones. “What is it?” the 
stranger asked a young man. “One United States marshal shot 
another,” the young man obligingly explained. “Oh yes, he’s 
dead. He didn’t live a minute after the five balls went into him.” 
“ What did he kill him for ?” the man from the North asked. 
“JT don’t know. They had been playing pool in the billiard- 
room and come out. One said, ‘ Yes, I am the man,’ and backed 
away, and the other followed him up and put five balls into him.” 
These crimes are so common that they attract little or no 
attention. A murder in the high street of the capital of a State 
by a judicial officer of the United States Government is dismissed 
in a couple of lines in newspapers published a hundred miles 
from the scene of the crime. Frequently the assassin is not 
tried. If he is placed on trial, the trial is always a farce, and the 
murderer can count with confidence upon his acquittal. In 
charging a jury recently the startling assertion was made by a 
judge from the bench that in the United States three times as 
many deaths resulted in one year from homicides as resulted in 
one year of the Transvaal War (which many Americans still 
honestly believe staggered humanity) ; and about the time this 
charge was being delivered Mr. Sargent, the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration, made public his report of immigration 
for the last fiscal year, and the two subjects are not as unrelated 
as they might appear at first glance. During the year 857,046 
aliens were admitted, or 68,054 more than in any previous year. 
Mr. Sargent, who was formerly an engine stoker, and who was 
appointed to his present position by President Roosevelt, regards 
this influx of aliens as a peril to the United States and its institu- 
tions, and an especial danger in hard times. The Philadelphia 
Record, however, takes Mr. Sargent to task. It points out that 
the number of immigrants last year was about 1 per cent. of the 
population, and that “one in a hundred is not a peril to the other 
ninety-nine.” With a keen recollection doubtless of the murder 
of one deputy-marshal by another in Alabama, of the killing of a 
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Carolina, of the lynching. of negroes in every Southern State, of 
the corruption and civil debauchery which exists in New York, 
Philadelphia, and other large American cities, the Philadelphia 
Record is moved to say to Mr. Sargent that “the corruption of 
the ballot-box and the control of cities by political rings is rather 
the work of the native Americans than of the foreign-born, we 
regret to say. Lawlessness and acts of violence are most common 
in those States where there is the least admixture of foreign 
population. The really dangerous classes in this country are not 
imported ; they are natives,” 


One is almost inclined to believe that a wave of pessimism is 
sweeping over the best thought of the country, and that men who 
think have suddenly awakened to the moral deficiences of their 
countrymen, so constant is this cry almost of despair which finds 
its expression in leading journals and magazines from teachers 
and writers of scholarly observation. I have already quoted in 
this article a Harvard professor predicting a civil war between 
the races, and a newspaper declaring that the really dangerous 
classes in the United States are those of native birth; and now 
another journal which appeals solely to a cultivated and highly 
intelligent circle of readers—the Independent of New York— 
deplores the disappearance of “moral freedom.” The United 


States, the Independent says, ought to have the broadest moral 
freedom, and yet 


not a week goes by that some new revelation of the constraint which men ot 
broad culture and sincere minds feel in attempting to present the truth as they 
see it to an American congregation. The developments in commerce and 
industry have not been cheering to those who regard individual liberty as not 
only a sacred right, but also an indispensable utility. And what can we say of 
that wholesale denial of political freedom guaranteed by the Constitution which 
we are now permitting throughout the southern half of our national domain? 
The law permits freedom almost to the extent of licence ; but the thousands 
of organisations which have sprung up to foster “causes” innumerable have 
created a law outside the law which is becoming more tyrannical than courts or 
legislatures would in these days dare to be. What trade unionist dares to speak 
his mind about the preposterous iniquities sometimes associated with sympa- 
thetic strikes ? What politician dares to say what he thinks of the machine and 
the boss? What teacher in the public school dares to express his opinion of 
the text-books in history that are forced upon him by patriotic organisations, 
or the text-books in physiology that are forced upon him by “temperance 
inebriates”? Have we freedom of cqgnduct? Do men and women in America 
show as much vigorous indepagdence in their domestic arrangements, their 
social relationships, their friendships, and in their moral example as our kins- 
men in England do, where, we are wont to imagine, the reverence for tradition 
and the fear of Mrs. Grundy are serious barriers to individual independence? 
The truth, we fear, is that there has grown up in America a moral tyranny ot 
the multitude over the individual which is manifesting itself in many dangerous 
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ways. The mob spirit culminating in a lynching is only the extreme manifes- 
tation of mass tyranny. 

In a lecture recently delivered by Professor Leopold Mabilleau, 
Director of Musée School of Paris, at the University of Chicago 
—the same university, by-the-bye, which has been endowed with 
a part of the millions which Mr. John D. Rockefeller has squeezed 
out of the American people by compelling them to pay excessive 
prices for kerosene oil—he gave expression to the same thought 
voiced by the Independent, and made use of this rather blunt 
language : “ Professors in American universities are like caged 
employés. They may not speak, they may scarcely even think as 
they please. They must respect the opinions and interests of the 
trustees who employ them, and of the rich men whose millions 
make the institutions possible.” Professor Mabilleau said he had 
personal knowledge of several American educators having been 
forced to resign their positions because they had not respected 
certain interests. 

Professor John Bascom, in an article in the Atlantic Monthly, 
says: “Institutions which eagerly seek their resources from the 
commercial world must be lenient critics of its methods. Ethical, 
social, and economical truths cannot be urged in antagonism to 
the source of supply. The growth of expense, the increase of 
salaries, the magnitude of endowments, all tend to make educators 
pensioners of the money power.” 

In the United States it has become the fashion of recent years 
for rich men to give enormous sums to universities, to make of 
them pocket institutions of learning over which they exercise 
almost autocratic control. The University of Chicago is one 
instance ; the University of California, endowed with the millions 
of the late Senator Stanford, is another, and in both cases the 
professors have discovered that they were caged employés, and 
that it was not advisable for them to run counter to the interests 
or prejudices of the persons whose money made the institutions 
possible. This is one of the weak links in a higher educational 
system privately endowed. It must inevitably tend to dwarf and 
twist the minds of young men at a time when they are most 
susceptible to the teaching of those in authority over them, and 
to make them approve of certain things which ethics cannot 
sustain. Perhaps it is the influence of the subsidised university 
which is responsible for that absence of moral freedom which 
publicists deplore. 


When Lieutenant-General Miles retired from the active list on 
having reached the statutory age for retirement President 
Roosevelt did not shed any crocodile tears and pretend that he 
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was sorry to see the ranking officer of the army, and the last 
great name linked with the Civil War, no longer an active force in 
military affairs. President Roosevelt does not like General Miles, 
and it is not in the nature of the President to dissimilate. There 
has been friction between the President and General Miles for 
more than a year, for which General Miles is largely to blame. A 
man of great military ability, who entered the army as a volunteer 
and rose to the chief military command of the United States, 
whose record in the Civil War was one of the best, and so 
brilliant that it won encomiums from two commanders who were 
chary in praise of their subordinates—Hancock and Grant—Miles 
is a curious combination of weakness and strength; his strength 
and his best side always showing itself when he is in the field, 
whether beating rebellious Indians into submission, or carrying 
on a brilliant campaign against men of his own race, or fighting 
a foreign foe in the semi-tropics; his weakness revealing itself 
when he sits at a desk performing the executive duties which fall 
to the lot of the American Commanding General in time of 
peace. 

Miles has been a thorn in Roosevelt’s side, and for Roosevelt 
one may find excuse, and yet a more tactful and more compro- 
mising nature than Roosevelt’s would have indulged in flowery 
but insincere platitudes in announcing to the army Miles’s retire- 
ment rather than to have seized the opportunity to give him a 
poke in the eye with a burnt stick. Miles unbuckled the sword 
which he had worn so gallantly for more than forty years, and 
Roosevelt had not a word to say in the way of compliment or 
regret. Despite his faults Miles is a popular hero, and his friends 
have resented this treatment. In Europe a man’s standing is 
proved by the number of letters he can write after his name ; in 
America it takes the form of being mentioned for the Presidency 
and being greeted by admiring followers as “our next President.” 
This has already happened since General Miles left the War 
Department. The Democrats are so desperately hard up for a 
candidate that they would take Miles or Lucifer if they thought 
either could make a winning race, and as for General Miles, 
nothing would please him better than to be nominated for the 
Presidency and run against Roosevelt. Foolish as the Democrats 
have shown themselves to be during the last few years, it is not 
likely that they will commit the crowning act of folly by 
nominating General Miles, who is deficient in the qualities which 
the President ought to possess, and whose election would be out 
of the question. 


A. MAURICE Low. 
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OF THE GENUINE TEXT OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


IN spite of its typographical defects, and in spite of the myste- 
rious circumstances under which it first appeared, all competent 
judges will be inclined to accept the opinion of Horne Tooke that 
the Folio of 1623 is the only edition of the Shakespearean Plays 
that is “ worth regarding as the genuine text.” This is what the 
Great Folio itself proclaims. In speaking of the author of the 
plays it professes to give “ All his Comedies, Histories, and Tra- 
gedies” ; it declares that it gives them “according to the True 
Original Copies ” ; it informs the world that the papers from which 
it was printed were received “ with scarce a blot”’ ; and the editors 
professing to have been the personal friends of the author would 
lead us to believe that the papers were “received from him.” As to 
the sixteen plays which were registered by Blount and the younger 
Jaggard on the 8th of November, 1623, and which were published 
for the first time in the Great Folio, we must perforce believe the 
editors when they say that these masterpieces of the author were 
presented to the reader “absolute in their numbers,” that is, 
perfect in all their parts, “as he conceived them”; and as to the 
plays which had previously appeared in quarto the editors assure 
the public that although they had been “maimed and deformed 
by the frauds and stealths of injurious impostors,” yet even these 
were “offer’d to the view” of the reader “cur’d and perfect of 
their limbs.” 

But, unfortunately, notwithstanding these declarations Shakes- 
pearean commentators, from Rowe and Dr. Johnson to Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps and Mr. Lee, declare that Shakespeare never 
revised his works, and that he regarded them merely as a means 
of making money. The writer of that fascinating book, The Diary 
of Master William Silence, gives eloquent expression to this 
opinion. “Thatthe author of Othello and As You Like It,” he says, 
“should not have deemed these works worthy of the editorial 
care bestowed on Venus and Adonis and Lucrece ; that he used 
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them simply as a means of making money, and, when that 
purpose had been served, took no further heed of them ; that 
notwithstanding the publication and rapid sale of pirated and 
inaccurate copies, he was never moved during the years of retire- 
ment at Stratford to take even the initial step of-collecting and 
revising for publication the manuscripts of his plays ; and that so 
far as their author was concerned, they might be stolen, travestied, 
or perish altogether—are surely among the strangest facts in the 
history of literature” (pp. 319, 320). 

Mr. Swinburne takes a different view. Separating himself 
from “the rampart rout of rival commentators” (p. 160), as he 
calls them (p. 160), the great poet in his Study of Shakespeare 
maintains that what Mr. Justice Madden assumes to be the fact 
is so far from being one of the strangest facts in the history of 
literature, that, in reality, it is “the most wanton, the most wilful, 
and the most resolutely tenacious of life,” of “all vulgar errors” 
(p. 162). To expose this vulgar error, as he calls it, the great 
Shakespearean scholar compares the Folio with the Quartos in 
their respective renderings of four of the most famous of the plays 
(p. 103). In the case of King Henry the Fifth, he says, “the 
general revision of the style, by which it is at once purified and 
fortified, extends to every nook and corner of the restored and 
renovated building” (p. 104). In The Merry Wives of the Folio, 
he says, “we have a rich and ennobled version of the play” 
(p. 121), in which “ every little passing touch of the reviser’s hand 
is a noticeable mark of invigoration and improvement” (p. 104). 
As to Romeo and Fuliet and Hamlet Mr. Swinburne tells us that 
in the Folio “the two tragedies were thoroughly recast and 
rewritten from end to end ; the pirated editions,” as he styles the 
Quartos, “ giving usatranscript, more or less perfect or imperfect, 
accurate or corrupt, of the text as it first came from the poet’s 
hand; a text to be afterwards indefinitely modified and incal- 
culably improved” (p. 104). Inthe case of Hamlet the thorough- 
ness of the revision to which the Quarto editions of the tragedy 
were subjected is in an especial manner to benoted. “Scene by 
scene, line for line, stroke upon stroke, and touch after touch,” 
says Mr. Swinburne in speaking of the author, “ he went over all 
the old laboured ground again; and not to ensure success in his 


own day, and fill his pocket with contemporary pence, but merely 


and wholly with a purpose to make it worthy of himself and his 
future students” (p. 163). 

Nor was it merely in connection with the four plays that the 
skill and patient labour of the author were displayed in the 
revision of his works. In the case of the Taming of the Shrew the 
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reviser, according to Mr. Swinburne, “shows tact and delicacy 
perhaps without a parallel in literature (p. 125). In The Contention 
of the Houses, which was the Quarto edition of the History re- 
published in the Folioas the Second Part of King Henry the Sixth, 
the poet, we are told, like the consummate artist that he was, 
applied himself to “the correction of a false note, the addition of 
finer touch, the perfection of a meaning half-expressed, or a tone 
of half-uttered music ; to the invigoration of sense and metre by 
substitution of the right word for the wrong, of a fuller phrase for 
one feebler; to the excision of such archaic and superfluous 
repetitions as are signs of a cruder stage of workmanship, relics 
of aruder period of style, survivals of the earliest form or habit 
of dramatic poetry” (p. 59). 

In the course of a revision so elaborate as this it was inevitable 
that the consummate artist should have practised “the greatest 
art of all, the art to blot.” Accordingly, Mr. Swinburne tells us 
that in the revision of the Second Part of King Henry the Sixth, 
the poet proceeded “to clear away with no timid hand” the 
“weaker and more inefficient work” of The Contention (p. 59). 
He tells us that “ when we turn from the raw rough sketch” of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor “to the rich and ennobled version of the 
play” which is given in the Folio (p. 121), the poet “strikes out 
some forty and odd lines of rather coarse and commonplace 
doggrel about brokers, proctors, lousy fox-eyed sergeants, blue 
and red noses, and so forth” (p. 123), of which apparently he was 
ashamed. In the same way Mr. Craig, in his recent edition of 
King Lear, remarks that “the chief value of the Quarto text is that 
it preserves nearly three hundred lines not found in the Folio” 
(p. xiii.), which, it would seem, the poet did not consider worth 
preserving. And in the Folio text of Hamlet, which, in the words 
of the Folio, gives the masterpiece “ cur’d and perfect of its limbs,” 
no less than two hundred and fifty lines of the Quartos are 
deliberately omitted as inconsistent with the ultimate perfection 
of his work. 

On the slightest and most superficial examination of the Folio 
text it will be found that every one of these omissions was made 
with unerring judgment, and was effected with consummate skill. 
In his revision the poet got rid of “the tumour, meanness, tedious- 
ness, and obscurity,” which Dr. Johnson detected and denounced 
in the received editions of the plays. Every omission removed 
something that was irrelevant, or something that was inappro- 
priate, or something that was inert. At one time the omission 
imparted vigour to the style, at another it communicated vividness 
to the conception. Every omission was an improvement. 
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Here we are confronted with what is really one of the strangest 
facts in the history of literature. Every passage which the author 
in his final revision rejected as unworthy of his work his editors 
have foisted back into his text. Their interpolations are incorpor- 
ated in the only text with which we are familiar, and which may 
be regarded as the Shakespeare Vulgate. The story of this Vulgate 
is told by Mr. Lee: “ The eighteenth-century editors of the col- 
lected works,” he says, “endeavoured with varying degrees of 
success to purge the text of the numerous incoherences of the 
Folios, and to restore, when good taste, or good sense, required it, 
the lost text of the contemporary Quartos” (p. 250). In other 
words, the eighteenth-century editors evinced a good sense and a 
good taste in which, as it would seem, the author of the plays was 
wanting ; they regarded the “stolen and surreptitious copies” of 
the Quartos as entitled to more respect than “the true original 
copies” from which the Folio was printed ; and accordingly they 
restored what the author had rejected, they preserved what he 
had regarded as unworthy of preservation, and, incomparable 
editors that they were, revised his revision, and presented the 
Vulgate to the world. 

Of all the editions of the Vulgate The Oxford Shakespeare is 
incomparably the best, and, were it not for the fact that it repro- 
duces from the Quartos the passages which were deliberately 
excluded from the Folio by the author, it might well be regarded 
as the ideal Shakespeare. Mr. Craig, its distinguished editor, and 
the members of the great University from which it issued, will 
not, I hope, deem that I am wanting in due respect, and due 
appreciation, if, in attempting to show the superiority of the Folio 
text to that with which we are familiar, I refer to The Oxford 
Shakespeare as the best and most reliable edition of it that we have. 

To determine this point let us take the case of Hamlet. At the 
beginning of the tragedy “theGhost” appearsto Horatio, Bernardo, 
and Marcellus, on the platform of the castle. In the opinion of 
Horatio “this bodes some strange eruption to the State” ; 
Marcellus asks the reason of the warlike preparations which were 
making “the night joint-labourer with the day”; Horatio 
replies that young Fortinbras had “shark’d up a list of lawless 
resolutes ” to recover the lands his father lost to Denmark, “ and 
this,” he says, “1 take it, , 

Is the main motive of our preparations, 

The source of this our watch, and the chief head 

Of this post-haste and romage of the land. 
Here The Oxford Shakespeare introduces an interpolation from the 
Quartos (p. 942), and Bernardo remarks : 
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I think it be no other but e’en so; 

Well may it sort that this portentous figure 
Comes arméd through our watch, so like the king 
That was and is the question of these wars. 


And Horatio, “ more an antique Roman than a Dane,” replies : 


A mote it is to trouble the mind's eye. 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 

A little eve the mightiest Julius fell, 

The graves stood tenantless and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets ; 
As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun; and the moist star 
Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands, 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse ; 
And even the like precurse of fierce events, 

As harbingers preceding still the fates 

And prologue to the omen coming on, 

Have heaven and earth together demonstrated, 
Unto our climatures and countrymen. 


At this point the Roman reminiscences of Horatia are interrupted 
by the appearance of the Ghost. They are clearly out of place 
on the platform; at least the author thought so, for he omitted 
the lines in italics when revising his work for the Great Folio, 
where his text, in its vigorous simplicity and masculine perfection 
of form, reads thus : 
And this, I take it, 

Is the main motive of our preparations, 

The source of this our watch, and the chief head 

Of this post-haste and romage of the land.— 

But soft! Behold! Lo, where it comes again ! 

I'll cross it though it blast me ! 

If we wish for another illustration of the truth of the old Greeks’ 
maxim that, upon occasion, the half is better than the whole, the 
poet in his final revision of the tragedy supplies it. When the 
Prince is standing with Horatio on the platform of the castle 
awaiting the appearance of the Ghost, the sounds of revelry are 
heard, and he says to his companion : 

The king doth wake to-night and takes his rouse, 
Keeps wassail, and the swaggering up-spring reels, 
And, as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 


The kettle drum and trumpet thus bray owt, 
The triumph of his pledge. 


Horatio asks, “Is it a custom ?” and the Prinee replies : 
Ay, marry is it ; 
But, to my mind—though I am native here 


And to the manner born—it is a custom 
More honour’d in the breach than the observance. 
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Here, in The Oxford Shakespeare (p. 947), the Prince launches out 
into the following reflections, imported from the Quartos : 

This heavy-headed revel east and west 

Makes us traduc’d and tax’d of other nations ; 

They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase, 

Soil our addition ; and indeed it takes 

From our achievements, though performed at height, 

The pith and marrow of our attribute. 
And the Prince, in sixteen additional lines, proceeds to expatiate 
on the effects of “some vicious mole of nature” in ‘ particular 
men,” till the Ghost re-enters, and Horatio exclaims, “‘ Look, my 
lord, it comes.” The twenty-two lines have no peculiar merit 
either for profundity of thought or for elegance of diction, and, 
as retarding the action of the play, they are clearly out of place ; 
and accordingly the consummate artist in his Folio revision 
deliberately omits them. Strange to say, the accomplished critic 
who delights us with his reveries on the Mind and Art of Shake- 
speare regards the lines, notwithstanding their omission by the 
Poet, as the true expression of the Poet’s mind, and forthwith 
converts them into a libel on the hero of the Poet. “ Hamlet,” he 
says, “is started on a series of reflections suggested by the Danish 
drinking customs ; his surroundings disappear ; he has ceased to 
remember the purpose with which he has come hither ; he is lost 
in his own thoughts ” (p. 143). And the astute critic actually relies 
on the inept interpolation as affording support to the fantastic 
notion that the Hamlet of Shakespeare is a dreamy imbecile, who 
“ cannot steadily keep alive within himself a sense of any positive 
limited thing—a deed for example” (p. 123). 

The midnight interview of Hamlet with his mother presents a 
number of instances in which the Folio rejects long passages 
which had found admittance in the Quartos. The Prince in 
visiting the Queen is resolved to “speak daggers to her but use 
none,” and this is the way in which he addresses her in The 
Oxford Shakespeare on the subject of her marriage with his uncle : 

You cannot call it love, for at your age 

The hey-day in your blood is tame, it’s humble, 
And waits upon the judgment ; and what judgment 
Would step from this to this? 


And then follows an interpolation from the Quartos : 


Sense, sure, you have, 
Else could you not have motion ; but, sure, that sense 
Is apoplex’d, for madness would not err 
Nor sense to ecstacy was ne’er so thrall’d 
But it reserved some quantity of choice, 
To serve in such a difference. ~ What devil was’t 
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That thus hath cozen’d you at Hoodman-blind ? 
Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight, 

Ears without hands ov eyes, smelling sans all, 

Or but a sickly part of one true sense 

Could not so mope. 


The lines in italics are nothing to boast of at the best, and 
certainly they are not “spoken daggers.” The philosopher, 
moreover, when the Folio appeared, had definitively abandoned the 
theory that sense is the necessary concomitant of motion, and 
the poet evidently considered that a psychology of the senses was 
out of place in a paroxysm of passion that swept everything 
before it. Accordingly the master in the final revision of his work 
excluded the lines in italics from his Folio, where the passage in 
its fire and headlong force reads thus : 


You cannot call it love, for at your age 

The hey-day of the blood is tame, it’s humble, 

And waits upon the judgment ; and what judgment 
Would step from this to this? What devil was’t 
That thus hath cozen’d you at hoodman-blind ? 

O shame, where is thy blush? Rebellious Hell, 

If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones, 

To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 

And melt in her own fire. 


Take again the words of Hamlet to his mother as given by The 
Oxford Shakespeare (p. 967), the words in italics being impor- 
tations from the Quartos : 


Good-night ; but go not to my uncle’s bed ; 
Assume a virtue if you have it not. 

That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, 
Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 

That to the use of actions fair and good 

He likewise gives a frock or livery, 

That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night, 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 

To the next abstinence; the next more easy, 
For use can almost change the stamp of nature, 
And master the devil or throw him out, 

With wondrous potency. Once more good-night ; 
And when you are desirous to be blessed, 
I'll blessing beg of you. 


Read the passage, omitting the lines in italics, and nothing could 
be more vigorous and proper; but what could be more inept 
than a homily on the effects of habit in the mouth of a son who 
is supposed to be half mad with passion and to be speaking 
daggers tohis mother? The author, accordingly, in revising his 
master-piece expunged it—to be reinstated and restcred by the 
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“good sense” and “good taste” of the disciples who deemed 
themselves greater than their master. 

At the conclusion of this momentous interview, the Prince says 
to his mother, “I must to England; you know that!” The 
Queen replies, “ Alack! I had forgot; ’tis so concluded on!” 
And in The Oxford Shakespeare, importing as usual from the 
Quartos, the Prince retorts : 


There’s letters sealed; and my two school-fellows, 
Whom I will trust as I will adders fang’d, 

They bear the mandate; they must sweep my way, 
And marshal me to knavery. Let it work ; 

For 'tis the sport to have the enginer 

Hoist with his own petar ; and it shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 

And blow them at the moon. O! ’tis most sweet, 
When in one line two crafts directly meet. 


These sentiments are scarcely worthy of the Prince, and the 
manner in which they are expressed will scarcely be regarded as 
worthy of the Poet. In any case the Prince jumps before he 
comes to the stile; he anticipates events; he had not “ finger’d 
the packet” of his school-fellows at the time, and he was ignorant 
of the “mandate” that they bore ; and as tothe intentions which 
he expressed the Queen would be bound to communicate them 
to the King, in order to defeat them. 

On ascertaining the fact that the Prince had slain Polonius, the 
King, fearing the consequences of the act, addresses the Queen 
in the Folio as follows : 


Come, Gertrude, we'll call up our wisest friends, 

And let them know both what we mean to do, 

And what’s untimely done. O! come away! 

My soul is full of discord and dismay. 
And it will scarcely be thought by the most orthodox Shake- 
spearean that the effect of the passage would be improved by 
having recourse to the Quartos and interpolating it with a reflec- 
tion such as this: 


So, haply slander, 
Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter, 
As level as the cannon to his blank, 
Transports his poison’d shot, may miss our name, 
And hit the woundless air. 


The Aristarchs of the eighteenth century were unwearied in 
displaying the “ good sense” and the “ good taste” with which 
they are credited by Mr. Lee. The passages which the poet re- 
jected they restored ; anything that the great man had once said 
was too precious to be lost. Accordingly even the ineptitudes of 
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Osric,and the imbecilities of the Old Lord, are found deposited with 
the rest of Shakespeare’s refuse in the vulgar text of Hamlet. The 
editors of the German master-piece might as well incorporate the 
Paralipomena of Goethe with the text of Faust. 

But a careful consideration of the omissions made by the 
Dramatist in the revised edition of Hamlet, as given in the Folio 
of 1623, suggests questions which have a wider reach and range 
than the mere emendation of the text, and which affect the whole 
motive and moral of the play. The author of The Mind and Art 
of Shakespeare recognises what he calls “the mystery,” the 
baffling, vital obscurity of the play, and, in particular, of the 
character of its chief person (p. 126) ; and the way in which he 
thinks he dispels the obscurity, and solves the mystery is this ; 
Hamlet, he says, is a person in whom “each object and event 
transforms and expands itself into an idea” (p. 132); “he is in- 
capable of certitude” (p. 134) ; and “he is conscious that he is 
not made for the world of action” (p.144). Holding these views 
the eminent critic maintains that in Shakespeare’s master-piece we 
have “the history of a soul which moved through shadowy 
borderlands between the night and day” (p. 127), and he 
accepts the opinion of Goethe, that in the tragedy “Shakespeare 
meant to represent the effects of a great action laid upon a soul 
unfit for the performance of it” (p. 128). This is what Mr. Swin- 
burne denounces in his Study as “the indomitable and ineradi- 
cable fallacy of criticism which would find the keynote of 
Hamlet’s character in the quality of irresolution” (p. 166). Let 
us examine this fallacy of criticism which excites the scorn of Mr. 
Swinburne. 

The great Dramatist has furnished us with a hint which may 
help us to a solution of the problem. The Prince in referring to 
his collision with Laertes at Ophelia’s grave, remarks ; 

I’m very sorry, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I forgot myself, 

For by the image of my cause, I see 

The portraiture of his. 
The two cases, indeed, are singularly like. The father of Laertes 
had been murdered in the precincts of the palace, and the son is 
resolved against revenge. “In a riotous head” he “ overbears the 
officers of the King,” and “the rabble call him lord.” The King 
interviews him, and protesting that he is guiltless of the death 
of Polonius, informs him that “he that had slain his noble father ” 
was the Prince. Thereupon the King asks, 

Laertes, was your father dear to you? 

Or are you like the painting of a sorrow, 
A face without a heart ? 
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And when Laertes inquires “ Why ask you this?” The King 
replies, 
Not that I think you did not love your father 
But that I know love is begun by time, 
And that I see, in passages of proof, 
Time qualifies the spark and fire of it. 
In The Oxford Shakespeare (p.947) there follows a series of conceits 
again imported from the Quartos : 
There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick or snuff that will abate it, 
And nothing is at a like goodness still, 
For goodness, growing to a plurisy, 
Dies in his own too much. That we would do, 
We should do when we would, for this “ would” changes, 
And hath abatements and delays as many 
As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents ; 
And then this ‘* should” is like a spendthrift sigh, 
That hurts by easing. But, to the quick o’ the ulcer ; 
Hamlet comes back ; what would you undertake 
To show yourself your father’s son in deed 
More than in words ? 
Laertes replies that he would undertake “to cut his throat in the 
church” ; and the King concludes by saying, 
No place, indeed, should murder sanctuarise ; 
Revenge should have no bounds. 
In the Folio all the fantastic conceits about the snuff of the candle, 
and the plurisy of goodness, and the spendthrift sigh, and the 
difference between “ would” and “ should,” and the quick of the 
ulcer, are omitted, and the King, appealing to the filial instincts 
of his hearer, comes to the point at once—the diabolical sugges- 
tion that “ revenge should have no bounds.” 

Consider now the case of Hamlet. His father, as a matter of 
fact, had been murdered by the King ; though the only evidence 
of the fact that the Dramatist supplies is the King’s secret confes- 
sion that his offence was rank, and had “ the primal curse upon it, 
a brother’s murder.” But the only evidence of the fact that the 
Prince possessed was the declaration of “the Ghost”; and the 
duty imposed upon him by the Ghost is the very duty imposed 
upon Laertes by the wicked King : 

If thou did’st ever thy dear father love, 
Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder! 


But how was this “ revenge ” to be effected by the Prince ? What, 
in the words of the critic, was the “ great action” that was laid 
upon his soul ?_ Laertes was ready to cut the throat of his father’s 
murderer in a church, and probably there is a vague idea in the 
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mind of the majority of readers that it was the duty of the Prince 

to kill the King. But the Hamlet of Shakespeare is not a cut- 

throat. He is not the Hamlet of Saxo Grammaticus and Belle- 

forest. He is a great gentleman, in whom “the courtier’s, 

soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword,” are all united. He is 
the Prince of Denmark and “ subject to his birth”; he is “the 
most immediate to the throne” ; he is “the expectancy and rose 
of the fair State”; “he is loved of the distracted multitude” ; 
and though “he has in him something dangerous” he is not 
“splenetive and rash.” In short, Hamlet, as his character was 
conceived by the Poet, could not possibly assassinate Claudius, as 
Macbeth assassinated Duncan. Mr. Boas, in his Shakespeare and 
his Predecessors, is of opinion that “ Hamlet’s proper course would 
be to at once share his secret with his friends, to rouse the populace, 
and execute summary justice on Claudius” (p. 397). This was the 
course originally adopted by the son of Polonius ; but how could 
such a course have been adopted and justified by Hamlet ? 

This leads to the consideration of the most remarkable of all 
the omissions in the Folio text—the omission of the soliloquy 
to be found in the Quartos, and in The Oxford Shakespeare 
(p. 969), commencing with the words : 


How all occasions do inform against me, 
And spur my dull revenge ! 


Of this soliloquy Mr. Swinburne writes that “ beyond all question, 
magnificent as is that monologue on suicide and doubt which has 
passed from a proverb into a byword, it is actually eclipsed and 
distanced, on philosophic and on poetical grounds, by the later 
soliloquy on reason and resolution” (p. 165). Why then was 
this noble passage omitted by the poet ? The whole significance 
of the soliloquy is to be found in the following lines : 
Now whether it be 

Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on the event, 

A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one past wisdom, 

And ever three parts coward, I do not know 

Why yet I live to say “This thing’s to do”’ ; 

Sith I have cause and will, and strength and means, 

To do’t. 

Here we are confronted with that primeval mystery of the 
critics—the character of Hamlet. Unconscious of the fact that 
the lines just quoted were obliterated by the poet from his text as 
unsuited to the situation of the Prince, Mr. Coleridge actually 
cites them to prove that the Prince “ is unable to rouse himself to 
action, in order that he may perform the command of his father, 
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who had come from his grave to incite him to revenge” (p. 161). 
But though the Prince had “cause and will,” it is evident 
that he had not “strength and means” to obey the mandate. 
If, as Mr. Boas suggests, he had attempted to organise a rebellion 
against the King, what answer could he give to his supporters, 
when asked on what evidence he charged the King with murder ? 
He could only reply that he had been informed of the fact by a 
Ghost, and that he had “ caught the conscience of the King” by 
a play. He could not even appeal to his friends to confirm his 
account of the supernatural appearance ; for the Ghost, as if to 
paralyse his efforts for the revenge which it suggested, had made 
Marcellus and Horatio swear that they would “never make known 
what they had seen” on the platform of the castle. This shows 
the true motive of the play. It is evident that in Hamlet the poet 
meant not to represent the effects of a great action laid upon 
a soul unfitted to perform it, but to represent the effect of a 
supernatural mandate laid upon a great soul which it was utterly 
impossible for it to perform. 

This leads to the consideration of another fiction of the critics 
—the lunacy of Hamlet. The author of Zhe Mind and Art 
informs us that the mad doctors who have considered the question 
“are unanimous in wishing to put Hamlet under judicious medi- 
cal treatment” (p. 160) ; and he himself is of opinion that Hamlet 
“assumes madness as a means of concealing his actual dis- 
turbance of mind” (p.144). Nothing could be more opposed to 
the conception of the poet. The Prince himself in his interview 
with his mother protests against the idea that he is insane. 
“ Bring me to the test,” he says, 


And I the matter will reword, which madness 
Would gambol from : 


. and he entreats his mother not to inform the King that he is 
merely “mad in craft.” From the first he saw that vengeance 
could only be taken on the King by murder, and that murder 
could only be palliated and excused as madness. On the platform 
of the castle he clearly saw that if he was to obey the injunction 
of the Ghost it might be necessary for him “to put an anti- 
disposition on” ; and when he puts it on with what consummate 
skill, with what histrionic power, with what perfect sanity of 
mind, does he play the part of the insane. 

When we see that the task imposed upon the Prince was one 
which he could not possibly perform, another inquiry is inevitably 
suggested—the true character of the Apparition which imposed it. 
When Horatio sees the Ghost, and charges it “by heaven” to 
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answer him, “ it is offended,” and when the cock crows, “ it starts 
like a guilty thing upon a fearful summons.” When it first 
appears to Hamlet he exclaims : 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 

Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 

That I will speak to thee. 


The Apparition introduces itself to the Prince in the well-known 
words : 
I am thy father’s spirit, 
Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day contin’d to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purg’d away. 


But revenge is scarcely the duty which would be inculcated by a 
spirit which was purging away the crimes done in its days of 
nature. The spirit certainly does not bring with it “airs from 
heaven.” The impossible task which it imposes upon the Prince 
is not one which a loving father would impose upon his only 
son ; and when the Prince describes death as “ the undiscovered 
country from whose bourn no traveller returns,” it is clear that 
he did not finally regard the Ghost as the spirit of his father. 

On reflection, the misgivings of the Prince become more serious, 
and he says : 


The spirit I have seen 
May be the devil; and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and perhaps, 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 
As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses me to damn me. 


What, then, is the conclusion to which the intimations of the 
Poet, apparently, would lead us? The profound philosopher 
who was the author of Hamlet was also the author of Macbeth, 
where we are told that 

Oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 

Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 

In deepest consequence. 
That the story told to Hamlet by the Ghost was truth is certain ; 
though the only proof of its truth is the King’s secret confession 
in his closet. And certainly the consequences into which the 
Thane of Cawdor was betrayed by the “supernatural soliciting ” 
of the Witches, were not deeper than the consequences into 
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which the Prince of Denmark was betrayed by the supernatural 
soliciting of the Ghost. In recalling these consequences Horatio 
tells us, 

Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts, 

Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters, 

Of deaths put on by cunning and forc’d cause, 

And, in this upshot, purposes mistook, 

Fall’n on the inventors’ heads. 


In point of fact, as the result of the intervention of the Ghost, 
Polonius is slain behind the arras; Ophelia is drowned in the 
brook beneath the willow ; Guildenstern and Rosencrantz are 
sent to their doom, “not shriving-time allowed”; and in the 
final scene the Queen drinks of the poisoned cup, Laertes is 
wounded by the poisoned foil, the Prince himself is pinked by 
the “ envenomed point,” and, exclaiming, “Then, venom, do thy 
work,” fulfils the injunction of the Ghost, and stabs the King. 
Such was the revenge of Hamlet. Was it prompted by the Spirit 
of his Father ? 

The foregoing considerations would lead us to the conclusion 
that an edition of the Folio text, with the misprints intelligently 
corrected, with the spelling modernised, with the punctuation 
somewhat improved, but with no gratuitous alteration—would be 
one of the greatest literary boons that could be conferred upon 
the world, 
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THE NEW NAVAL TRAINING 


THE completion of the Royal Naval College at Osborne, the com- 
mencement of its work, and the inauguration of the new scheme 
of naval training at Osborne and in the Portsmouth command, 
seem to make the present a peculiarly suitable occasion for 
discussing some aspects of the great and far-reaching change. 
The opponents of this most important re-organisation have 
approached it from many points of view. They have mostly over- 
looked the fact that it is not a scheme for the training of officers 
only, but that it affects the whole body of the personnel of the fleet 
from the top to the very bottom of the naval hierarchy. They 
have denounced it as at once revolutionary and unnecessary, 
as violating that principle of specialism which is becoming 
more and more essential in every profession, and as opening ° 
the way to an era of fresh discontent and to a fresh period of 
unrest in which the artificer, with new aspirations, will enter 
upon a campaign of agitation supported by civilian interests 
outside. To which it may be answered that, if the scheme be 
in any sense revolutionary, the causes which led to its incep- 
tion have been revolutionary also; that it nowise ignores the 
need for specialism, since in it, as in the work of all professions, 
the specialism is based upon a broad and sufficient training in 
all the essentials out of which specialism may efficiently grow ; 
and that, if the plans be carried out with the sagacity and vigour 
with which they were begun, there can be little danger of a new 
agitation menacing the strong and united body of officers which 
is to be created by the reorganisation. It is, in fact, coming 
to be recognised that the new Admiralty scheme for Naval 
Training, which sweeps away barriers, enters all young officers 
together, and up to a point trains them together, is in complete 
accord with the march of events, that it relieves a state of things 
becoming rapidly insupportable, and that it is but the expres- 
sion of that momentous revolution which is caused by the 
motive-power of the ship being now internal and no longer ex- 
ternal to the ship, while within the ship herself are produced 
all the mechanical forces necessary for her life and efficiency. 
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It is interesting in surveying the forces arrayed against the 
new scheme to find that those who have been most intimately 
concerned in the training of officers are generally enthusiastic in 
its favour, and that the younger men are mostly its advocates. It 
betrays a want of grasp of the principle to say that the Admiralty 
scheme aims at making Jacks-of-all-trades, for is it not the 
very fact of the seaman being a Jack-of-all-trades that has made 
him a “Handy Man”? Just as the strong prejudices arising 
from the traditions of service caused many to rebel against the 
former change in the ancient navigating line, and the super- 
cession of the old “master” by the navigating executive officer, 
so do traditions in these days raise a barrier against the plan 
of superseding the engineer by the executive officer ; for it 
must not be overlooked that it is of the very essence of the reor- 
ganisation of training that the executive becomes an engineer 
and not the engineer an executive. 

The truth ts that the change had become inevitable for two great 
and all-sufficient reasons. The old officer had his pride and 
glory in the triumphs of his seamanship, in the skill with which 
his ship was navigated under sail, in the admirable efficiency 
that enabled him to gain the weather gauge, and to bear down 
upon some vulnerable point in the enemy’s line, or to sail 
through a difficult channel or beat off from a lee shore in a 
gale. All his efforts, and all the efforts of his men, were directed 
to efficiency in sail power, and beside it all other things sank 
into comparative insignificance, even including gunnery itself. 
Could there be a more complete revolution than that which has 
since passed over ships of war? Far more radical is that 
revolution than the change on shore which has substituted for 
the coachman’s horn the whistle of the railway train, Every 
operation in modern ships is now executed by mechanical 
means, steam, hydraulic, pneumatic or electric, and it is not 
unlikely that other forces may yet be added. Ships are pro- 
pelled by machinery instead of by wind power, and they are 
steered by mechanical agency. Their guns and torpedoes are 
worked by machinery, and the lighting is mechanical, as is the 
production of the water used on board for drinking and other 
purposes. Orders, once transmitted by the voice pipe, are now 
given by telephone, and in some cases by special electrical 
indicators. The orders whjch were transmitted to the fleet by 
oil lamps at night are now made by flashing electric lights, and 
there is distant communication by wireless telegraphy. In- 
structions once written by hand are now the work of the type- 
writer and the printing press. The boats are hoisted in and out 
and the anchors are worked by mechanical power, and steam 
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pinnaces have largely superseded the older pulling boats. Fire 
is controlled by steam pumps and water by the same agency. 
Instead of live bullocks we have carcases frozen and kept in 
that condition by machinery, and by like means the magazines 
are sometimes refrigerated. The very air the men breathe 
between decks is provided by electrically driven fans. 

In the face of such a state of things it was inevitable that 
sooner or later a complete change should be made in the status 
and duties of officers. The chief function of the old executive 
officer had gone. Was it reasonable that he should remain the 
mere manipulator of powers and engines which he did not 
understand ? Could he be but the survival of a past age and 
of a departed state of things? If officers were specialised by 
training in gunnery, torpedoes, and navigation, why should they 
be debarred from being specialised in engineering also? Here, 
then, ts the first great reason for the changes the Admiralty ts 
making. 

It should not be a source of regret to us that machinery has 
largely replaced men, for, though machinery may be costly, we 
have money enough for its provision. What we do not possess 
is an adequate number of officers. These we could not provide 
by any agency that has hitherto existed. Not all our Royal 
Naval Reserve officers nor all our supplementary lieutenants 
could be enough for our need. Officers we cannot improvise. 
We must train up a single homogeneous body of them from the 
very beginning, which is the purpose the Admiralty have in 
view. If the fleet were mobilised to-morrow we should be 
1400 officers short. It is not that they do not exist, but that 
the antiquated division between executive, engineer, and marine 
officers has set up barriers preventing any class from fitting 
itself to undertake the duties of the others. The situation was 
serious, but it was also absurd. If executive officers should be 
killed in action—which: is very likely to happen—engineer 
officers and marine officers could not with competence take 
their places. This alone was a sufficient indictment of a worn- 
out system which had not expanded with the changing condi- 
tions of the fleet. There was needed a fresh and original mind 
to stand outside the prepossessions that spring from the in- 
fluences of tradition, and to grasp the new essentials of the 
present day, together with the courage to assume the responsi- 
bility of so great and serious a change. That mind and that 
courage were found in Lord Selborne and his colleagues of the 
present Admiralty Board. They saw in the scarcity of officers 
the second great reason for the change they have planned. They 
design to remove a great blot from the fair face of our naval 
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organisation by automatically filling the gaps in the ranks of 
officers of the fleet. 

There will be specialism nevertheless, and, just as there are 
now gunnery, torpedo, and navigating officers, so in the future 
will there be engineer officers competent for every general duty in 
ships, but specialised in their own particular branch. It has 
been questioned, indeed, whether the new cadets trained at 
Osborne and Dartmouth, and devoting themselves afterwards 
to engineering, can possibly gain the necessary high competence 
for their duties in the shorter course at Keyham—whether they 
can be as thoroughly grounded as their predecessors in the laws 
of thermodynamics, electricity, hydraulics, and the duties of 
practical marine engineering. It does not, however, seem to be 
generally realised that the same ascendency in their art is not 
necessary in every officer. There are diversities of talents and 
degrees of training, and it is the intention of the Admiralty, in 
regard to every particular branch, to classify the specialised 
officers in three degrees of knowledge or merit, and to employ 
them in relation to their individual proficiency. We do not require 
a great preponderance of highly specialised officers. There 
will doubtless be many gifted with notable talents who will fit 
themselves for the highest positions in any particular branch, 
but what is even more essential is that there should be a large 
body of officers experienced in all duties, who possess a suffi- 
cient knowledge of some special branches of the naval profession. 

The warmest advocates of the new system will certainly admit 
that its richest fruits will be found in the wider training to be 
given to the class of officers now termed executive, who cannot 
fail to gain enormously in professional worth. Already they 
are fitted to undertake several duties now confided to the 
engineers. There seems, for example, to be no reason in a 
system that has imposed upon the engineering branch responsi- 
bility for the efficiency of the torpedoes which the executive 
torpedo officer was to run, and of the hydraulic or electric gun 
training and elevating gear which the gunnery officer was to 
control. But, when the so-called executive officers have under- 
gone the new training, they will be fitted at once to go further. 
Yet, let it be confessed that adequate provision for engineering 
efficiency is still the main difficulty attending the new scheme. 
It is in this direction, perhaps, that the greatest work has yet 
to be done. The beginning has been well made, but the re- 
organisation, in working out its end, must be so directed as to 
provide an adequate staff of highly skilled engineers. 

In regard to the education of the cadets who are to ve 
specialised as engineers, it is, of course, well known that in 
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their training up to the rank of sub-lieutenant, there will be no 
distinction between them and other officers. But it is not so 
well known that in a large degree the education given to all of 
them from the first day of their entering the service at the age 
of twelve will specially fit them for the work of engineers. Jt 
is a fact that all officers will become student engineer officers in 
their youth, since quite 50 per cent. of their training will be devoted 
exclusively to mathematical subjects and to the practical work of 
engineering. One result of this general training will be that the 
tendency to look down upon the engineering branch will be 
eliminated from naval life. I do not propose to describe the 
curriculum of the Osborne College, but those who are most 
competent have expressed the opinion that one year of the 
cadet’s training in that establishment will certainly be equal to 
two or more years in any private or public school, owing to the 
alternation of mechanical and engineering work in the shops and 
vessels attached to the college, with theoretical teaching in the 
class room. It is the intimate daily association of theory with 
practice that is the convincing feature of the scheme, and the 
name of Prof. Ewing, F.R.S., the new Director of Naval 
Education, is sufficient guarantee for the quality of the 
training. 

There seems to prevail a very erroneous impression as to the 
results of the amalgamation of branches brought about some time 
since in the United States Navy, which presents many analogies 
with the new Admiralty scheme. The American system was 
faulty. It attempted, by a stroke of the pen, to effect what the 
Admiralty are taking years to bring about, by entering youths 
of from sixteen to eighteen years of age, as compared with boys 
of from twelve to thirteen in our case. It is thus sufficiently 
evident that the new British system is superior to the American, 
since it will give far better opportunities of training for the naval 
life. Nevertheless, the American system has not failed, faulty 
as it may be. On the contrary, it has already attained a large 
measure of success. The majority of American officers favour 
the plan, even though they condemn the hasty manner in which 
it was carried out. They say that in twenty years’ time naval 
officers will marvel how a steam navy could have been so long 
administered by executive officers who knew almost nothing 
about steam and mechanical appliances, and who promised, 
unless a change were made, to lag superfluous on the naval 
stage. Admiral Robley D. Evans, commanding on the China 
station, one of the most capable of American officers, and 
Captain Chadwick, chief of the staff to the late Admiral 
Sampson, and head of the Naval War College, say that the 
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amalgamation has already been very successful, and that every ~ 


day proves more and more that the right course has been 
pursued, and that the foresight of the Navy Department has 
been justified. The system has, in fact, more than answered 
expectations. Admiral Evans added that there was no longer 
any friction, open or concealed, between executive and 
engineer officers, because there was no possibility that one 
could look down upon the other. The social question had been 
solved. 

I may now turn to ¢he absorption of the Royal Marine forces, 
which will certainly be brought about sooner or later by the 
changes introduced. It was plainly inadmissible that a system 
should continue under which marine officers were not trained 
for sea duty, and who, when first embarked, were totally 
ignorant of ships of war, and unable to take any part in the 
management of them. They were, moreover, entered at an 
age which made it impossible that they should be efficiently 
taught to perform the necessary duties of a sea officer. The 
only course open was, therefore, to enter them as naval cadets, 
just like their executive and engineer comrades, and to give 
them the same sea-training up to the rank of a naval sub- 
lieutenant. They are thus to be rendered capable of keeping 
watch at sea as commissioned officers, and of performing effi- 
ciently all executive duties in ships of war at sea. Under the 
old system, nothing could be more galling to energetic officers 
of the Marines than to find that they had practically no duties 
on board ship, and to be, against their will, condemned to idle- 
ness, and to be the only officers who had no real functions to 
execute. It was, moreover, impossible to get away from the 
fact that the navy could not offer a purely naval career to 
officers whose training, tastes and ideas, were purely military, 
and therefore it was arranged in the first place that all officers 
of the corps who enter under the new scheme shall be on one 
list, so that practically the amalgamation of the Royal Marine 
Artillery with the Royal Marine Light Infantry will present no 
difficulties, and secondly, that henceforth there shall be a due 
proportion of gunnery and torpedo lieutenants of the corps. 
The result of the new scheme, as it affects marine officers, will 
therefore be that they will no longer be ignored on board, to 
the detriment of the service’ and to their own disgust, causing 
them to imbibe from the very beginning a distaste for the 
navy, and sometimes a positive abhorrence for the sea portion 
of the life. They will receive a sufficient military training, 
and will assume, as military specialists, their right place in the 
fleet. This is a matter likely to assume much importance in 
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the future, and I will hazard the suggestion that, if the new 
scheme is to satisfy the aspirations of Marine officers, it must 
place them in a very different position in relation to naval 
operations on shore from that they now hold. 

The points I have brought forward will dispense me in part 
from dealing with the youthful age of entry, which has been a 
ground of attack by many writers. It is not surprising that the 
entry of boys of twelve or thirteen should cause some to wonder 
and criticise, but those in the service who are best able to judge 
are well aware that it was an error to raise the age of entry of 
cadets. The idea was that youths from public schools would 
come into the service, but the result has disappointed every- 
body. The truth is that public school boys are brought up to 
love the shore and not the sea, and that they do not imbibe 
that taste for the sea life which has made all our great seamen. 
The teachings of history and the great traditions of the service 
should alike suffice to show the practical value of the old 
custom of sending boys of twelve and thirteen into the navy, 
giving them responsibility, and implanting in them the habits of 
nerve, decision and command which gave us our great sea 
victories. The necessity of a long training arising out of the 
conditions which I have indicated, enforces the need of the 
early entry ; and there is the best reason to believe that our 
future naval officers, trained as they will be, will possess all 
those qualities of personal courage, readiness of resource, instant 
grasp and swiftness of decision, fearlessness of responsibility, 
great promptness in action, and more than all, the power of 
commanding men, which have distinguished their predecessors. 
There will be little about them of the scholastic, and they will 
not be brought up, chiefly, or even mainly, in the atmosphere 
of the class-room, but their qualities will be gained much in the 
open air, in the salt wind of the sea, and in responsible work in 
youth. 

This brings me to the question of sea training for cadets and 
midshipmen, which is another matter that has been much dis- 
cussed in relation to the new scheme. There is undoubtedly a 
great advantage in boys serving as midshipmen in ordinarily 
commissioned ships, but the experience of the Admiralty with 
the Js’s and Aurora, specially commissioned as sea-going ships 
for the cadets of the Britannia in the last term of their training, 
has been extraordinarily successful. Lord Selborne has said 
that the reports on the boys have been so excellent that the 
system is likely to be continued in future, and that the boys 
will probably pass first of all to a sea-going training ship, and 
then to a ship in ordinary commission. Masts and sails having 
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disappeared,*it would be waste of time to train boys in such 
work, but it will be replaced by a magnificent system of gym- 
nastics, and the lieutenants will be appointed, as they have been 
in the past to the Britannia, because of their real interest in 
gymnastics and exercises. The lieutenant often becomes the 
idol of the boys of his term. They take him as their pattern 
in the work of the service, they go to sea with him in these 
training-ships, and the result is that they become imbued with 
a fine spirit of seamanship. 

When they leave the training establishment, under the new 
system, at the age of from sixteen to seventeen, they will go to 
sea as midshipmen, and receive instruction in mechanics, applied 
science, Marine engineering, seamanship, pilotage, gunnery, and 
torpedo work——a three years’ course, with qualifying examina- 
tions. Another important point is that the captains of ships will 
be made responsible for the midshipmen's training, which will be 
conducted by the lieutenants. It has been questioned whether 
naval officers are competent for such work, but those who are 
acquainted with the results attained in the special establishments 
of the service will not entertain any doubt on that point. Sir 
Norman Lockyer has said publicly that some of the best 
lectures he has ever heard have been given by naval officers to 
squads of bluejackets who had volunteered to take up special 
work in the eclipse expeditions he had had to do with. There 
will be a double advantage in the lieutenant’s work during the 
period of the midshipman’s service afloat. The boy will be well 
and practically taught, and his instructor will gain much by the 
teaching. Sir Norman Lockyer says pithily that he has himself 
never known anything well until he has had to teach it, indeed 
until he das taught it. 

We may now glance at the burning question of the amalgama- 
tion of branches. Will officers trained together as cadets 
and midshipmen be condemned to remain in the watertight 
compartments of their several specialities ever thenceforward, 
as seemed to be foreshadowed in the scheme as originally out- 
lined, or will they become interchangeable in their duties, and 
the distinctions between the branches altogether disappear ? 
Lord Selborne explained in the House of Lords on May 8 that 
the original provision was made in order that future Boards of 
Admiralty might not be bound by what had been done, but that 
he fully hoped and believed amalgamation would ultimately be 
brought about. This leads me to remark that many details of 
the scheme, and some conditions arising from the application of 
its fundamental principles, must necessarily be worked out in 
the fulness of time. It would have been unwise or impossible 
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to fix what is likely to happen a dozen years ahead, for it is 
scarcely within the limits of human imagination to form a right 
conception of the effect of certain future alterations in feeling 
and sentiment which will result from the fact that all officers 
will be educated together up to the age of twenty under the 
same system of nomination, and precisely the same system of 
training. Nevertheless, the scheme has been so arranged that 
all officers may justly aspire to the command of ships and 
squadrons, and there can be little doubt that complete inter- 
changeability between all branches will yet be arrived at, in the 
sense that the Engineer Lieutenant will not differ from his 
brother Gunnery, Torpedo, and Navigating Lieutenants in 
aspiring to such command. 

The Admiralty scheme, so far as I have now dealt with it in 
its principles and reasons, is manifestly a whole-hearted 
measure, well designed to provide an efficiently trained and 
perfectly homogeneous body of officers adapted to the require- 
ments of the modern navy. The system is thorough, and there 
is no weak tinkering with details. It will give us better execu- 
tive officers and better specialists ; it will liberate officers from 
the unnecessarily long courses at the special schools ; and it 
will give us navigating officers far better trained and qualified 
than their predecessors, In a word, we shall have a body of 
officers tested at every point in their careers, classified accord- 
ing to their abilities and acquirements, ascending step by step 
through the various stages of the naval ladder. It is a scheme 
that imposes new responsibilities upon lieutenants and captains, 
making them responsible for training,and therefore for efficiency, 
aud that opens efficiency as the gateway to advancement in 
every step of the officer’s progress. There are details, doubtless, 
to be worked out, but the principle is adopted. 

As Lord Selborne said in the House of Lords, the duty and 
responsibility rests on the Admiralty to appoint the best man 
for any work in hand. He added that there are on the flag 
list officers pre-eminently fitted to command fleets at sea, but 
who may not be so well fitted to administer the navy on land. 
Others are born administrators, and there are great authorities 
on gunnery, electricity, and navigation. [t is the duty of the 
Admiralty to select and to appoint the best men for the best 
places, and above all to appoint the best admirals to our fleets. 
Perhaps here the right solution will be found to lie in the 
establishment of a Maval War College at Portsmouth, where 
admirals may become acquainted with, and trained in, the 
highest duties of their profession under the commander-in- 
chief there, who should always be an officer who has previously 
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been in command of a large fleet, and has shown proficiency in 
strategical operations with combined fleets. There are neces- 
sities of a like kind where the training of junior officers is 
concerned. Who can tell into what hands the responsibilities 
of command will fall in the terrible days of war? Yet where 
now can our keen lieutenants gain any high competence in the 
great domain of naval strategy ? These are large questions, 
but they are all part and parcel of the Admiralty plans. 

It remains now to give some account of an important part of 
the scheme which has been strangely neglected in public appre- 
ciation and comment. I mean the new arrangements as they 
affect the training of men, and as they are first to be introduced 
in the Portsmouth command. It would be impossible, and is 
unnecessary, to enter into details. In Lord Selborne’s famous 
memorandum, he fully admitted that a heavy responsibility 
rested on the Board of Admiralty to see to it that, as the cir- 
cumstances of the times change, the career of the men should 
be widened, their opportunities increased, and their training be 
as fully adapted to their duties as that of the officers. The 
principles laid down were that the abolition of the masted 
training squadron involved the abolition of the old system 
of training, and that the importance of gunnery and the use of 
machinery of all sorts made the new system essential. There 
is to be continuous and systematic specialisation of torpedo- 
men, seamen gunners, signalmen, and others, though without 
endeavouring to give every man a specialised training. In 
short, there is to be a large body of specially trained men, who, 
like the prime seamen of the old navy, will be associated with 
a larger body of less trained or less gifted comrades. Again, the 
great accumulation of men in barracks on shore made it 
necessary to devise a plan for the utilisation of their time tu the 
best advantage. The training of boys and men is to be improved 
on the same principles as in the case of officers. Useless know- 
ledge is be eliminated, and they are to be taught all those 
branches of work which the future seaman must know, not 
only ordinary seamanship, gunnery, and torpedo work, but 
every man rated A.B. will have to possess an elementary know- 
ledge of the use of tools as a mechanic, and of the work of the 
engine-room and stokehole. The engine-room ratings are being 
improved, and increased advantages are being given to the 
stokers. The entry of boy artificers to be trained up in the 
traditions and discipline of the fleet is an excellent measure, 
and will make unnecessary the entry of imperfectly trained 
artificers from outside. Again, the Board of Admiralty has 
been able to open the commissioned ranks to the lower 
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deck, by appointing warrant officers as lieutenants for special 
duties. 

Gunnery is given the first place. “Gunnery, gunnery, 
gunnery |” said Lord Selborne on a memorable occasion. In 
the training of boys all drill with arms will be done as first- 
class boys. Boys of that rating will have three months’ 
gunnery training, as well as five weeks’ mechanical training, 
and six weeks in a seagoing training-ship. They will be far 
more experienced than the first-class boys of the present time, 
and will be found immediately useful when they are drafted to 
fully commissioned ships. The great object of training is to 
bring guns to bear on the enemy and to use them well. Effi- 
cient gunnery is dependent on the united and trained action of 
each gun’s crew, who must work and be trained together. 

The plan proposed is to keep the naval barracks and the 
gunnery and torpedo schools full, passing men through them 
to the ships of the reserve. When men return from sea, the 
higher gunnery and torpedo ratings will go to their respective 
schools, as also all men who have shown special proficiency, 
and are recommended by their captains. The remainder will 
pass to the barracks for musketry courses, and those who 
qualify will be sent to the gunnery school to be trained as 
captains of guns, while the rest will pass through that school in 
turn, At the gunnery school only gunnery will be taught. 
The arrangements provide for a complete training and testing 
of the men in this essential part of their work. Those who pass 
for captains of turrets and captains of guns will remain at the 
school, and they may be drafted for further training to ships 
next ready for commission. The ships in the reserve would 
thus become barracks, and the system could not but conduce 
largely to efficiency, since the men would be trained and would 
work together. The arrangement would greatly facilitate 
mobilisation also. 

Such, in its broad lines and general features, in the reasons 
for its origin and the grounds for its character, is the large 
scheme of naval training conceived by Lord Selborne and his 
colleagues in a resolute and sagacious spirit, signal in its essen- 
tial virtues, and assured, as all evidence goes to show, of 
final success. The Board has already marched far along the 
road towards efficiency, and we plainly see that it possesses 
that “intellectual equipment,” which many have claimed, and 
which high authorities have promised. Every advance that has 
been made in organising squadrons, creating reserves, and other- 
wise improving the fighting formations of the fleet, pales into 
insignificance compared with the great scheme of naval educa- 
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tion, because that scheme lays down a masterful plan to provide 
adequately trained officers and men—the essential guiding and 
operating force—of that fleet upon which, in the words of the 
Naval Discipline Act, “under the good Providence of God, our 
wealth, prosperity, and peace depend.” It would not be too 
much to say that since the final absorption of the English 
fighting officer by the sea officer in the seventeenth century— 
a change enforced also in the French navy through the genius 
of Richelieu—no such important or statesmanlike change has 
been introduced into the organisation of the body of officers 
of the Royal Navy, and no such sagacious plan been devised 
for the training and efficiency of every rating in his Majesty’s 
fleet. 


JOHN LEYLAND. 


ON TEACHING THE OLD TESTAMENT 
TO CHILDREN 


To every one charged with the responsibility of a child’s religious 
education the same difficulty must present itself, namely, whether 
the Old Testament should be taught literally or with the expla- 
nations that modern criticism has brought to its elucidation. With 
the more controversial forms of higher criticism one need have 
nothing to do, as in any case they are beyond the comprehension 
of any but experts; but there are certain books and passages in 
the Scriptures that the majority of people have concluded to 
accept as legendary or allegorical, and it is in respect to these that 
the difficulty arises. In the days of one’s own youth these por- 
tions passed unquestioned, and the doctrine of the verbal inspi- 
ration of the Bible was held as an article of faith. It is otherwise 
now, but many parents still hesitate to teach on new lines, 
preferring to lend a silent acquiescence to a great deal that they 
have ceased to take literally rather than “ run the risk,” as they 
say, of impairing the child’s respect for the sacred work. 

Though this point of view deserves every sympathy, I think it 
can be shown that the risk is rather the other way, and that it is 
better for the teacher to take up a thoroughly honest position, 
stating the difficulties, scientific and historical, that are to be met 
with in the Bible, and giving the possible solution that meets each 
case. 

This is a religious age—not in the sense of sleepy acquiescence 
in traditional theology, but in the sense that people are very 
much alive to questions of religion, and are earnestly seeking to 
make certain of the grounds of their belief. This being so, and 
discussion in the air, our children are bound to hear the Old 
Testament criticised, and before they listen to arguments of a 
hasty, or perhaps prejudiced, nature, it seems more prudent to 
prepare them by a knowledge of the ground over which discus- 
sion ranges. Some notion of what is being done by patient 
workers in the field of Bible exegesis will enormously increase 
the interest of those who teach and those who learn about the 
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Bible, and the timid spirit need have nothing to fear from critics 
who are intent mainly on bringing into prominence the essential 
truths contained in the writing and in establishing the relative 
values of the differing portions. ‘‘ The letter killeth and the spirit 
maketh alive” was said by One who refused to be bound down by 
tradition, and knew that revelation was progressive, and ever 
renewed according to the state of development reached by man, 
The degree of truth revealed in the Old Testament sufficed for 
the Jews of that period, but it would be shutting our eyes to God’s 
scheme of things if;we asserted that this ancient work was either 
infallible or final, and it is far from desirable to give our children 
that impression. 

It was the Reformation that gave us our version of the Holy 
Scriptures, and it is a curious proof of the tendency to worship 
infallibility in some form or other that, when allegiance to the 
Pope was cast aside, we substituted a book for an individual, and 
began to attach an almost superstitious importance to this collec- 
tion of Hebrew literature. The result has been that the book 
has stiffened into a sort of an idol ; and at the beginning of the 
twentieth century we are still found worshipping the work of 
men’s hands, and blindly accepting the crystallised ideas of a race 
of people whose national life came to an end some centuries 
before Christ. ‘La Bible est en France un livre plus célébre, que 
connu,” wrote J. Darmesteter, and though this cannot quite be 
said of England, yet it is a fact that in spite of the regard in 
which the Scriptures are held, they remain practically unknown 
to the mass of men, who are content with a knowledge of those 
portions read aloud on Sunday in church. When this anomaly 
is realised, and the Old Testament is deposed from its position as 
a sort of fetish, and considered as a purely human document, the 
book will gain enormously in interest. We shall see in it, not so 
much a series of miraculous events, as the evolution of a 
religious idea to the development of which we owe our conception 
of the Deity and our notions of morality. There is no ground 
for controversy here. 

And, apart from this all-important consideration, the writings 
that have come down to us from two thousand years ago are 
invaluable from many other points of view, literary, historical, and 
philosophical. The constant study of them can only deepen one’s 
love and admiration for a book that has played so large a part in 
moulding the thought and character of many millions of people, 
and portions of which accompany all the most solemn acts of 
life. 

It must be a matter of comparative insignificance if, after this, 
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one admits, or explains, to a child that the earlier chapters of 
Genesis contain legends that are common to many primitive 
peoples, and are probably Babylonian in origin. 

Neither does it affect the essential value of the work if it can 
be proved that many books and passages formerly assumed to 
be historical are philosophical—such as, for example, Jonah and 
Job, or if the Song of Solomon is bereft of its allegorical mean- 
ing and accepted as a purely “secular” love song. In the 
same way the prestige of the Bible does not suffer by the re- 
adjustment of authorships and dates where these have been in- 
accurately ascribed. It is, in fact, wiser to warn the child that 
opinions on these points are very divided, but that as inquiry is 
still on foot, and recent researches in Assyrian, Jewish, and 
Egyptian documents bring fresh facts to light every day, the 
truth will no doubt be arrived at before long. In the meantime 
it is interesting to know that Josephus speaks of the accounts 
given in Genesis of the origin of his race as traditions, showing 
that in his day this view of them was not incompatible with due 
reverence and respect. 

The question of miracles and how to treat of them to young 
people must always be difficult, and perhaps the best method is 
to give as little prominence as possible to incidents of a super- 
natural kind contained in the narrative. A _ child’s mind 
accustomed to the miraculous in tales of ancient Greece and 
Rome is not impressed with the same kind of phenomenog when 
he meets with it in the Bible, and he will find it very difficult to 
reconcile these infractions of the natural law with the theory he 
has been taught elsewhere that God’s will is manifested in law 
and order. 

The great point to make clear is the reason why the history of 
the Jews is read and re-read, and what it is we learn from the 
Bible that no other of the great books of the world can teach us. 
Renan has well said that the histories of Greece, Rome and 
Judea combined constitute what may be called the history of 
modern civilisation. Our science, our arts, our literature, are of 
Greek origin, and progress has merely consisted in developing 
along the lines traced out for us by Greece: the functions of 
Rome being by force of conquest, and the organisation of civil 
administration to prepare the world for the acceptation of 
Christian ideals, Judea was a small country, and even in the 
days of her greatest prosperity the Jews played no large part in 
the artistic or commercial life of the period. But they excelled 
in one thing, namely, their conception of God and morality. 
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and Egyptian—were an important feature in the lives of the 
people, their temples were numerous and magnificent, the ritual 
imposing; but the worship of their gods involved no moral 
obligation, and the tendency of Polytheism was materialistic. 
Monolatry, developing into Monotheism, and the connection 
between religion and morality were the inspiration of the Semite, 
and it is the development of these ideas which constitute the 
absorbing interest in the history of the race and establishes the 
claim of Judea to rank with Greece and Rome as an agent in the 
work of civilisation. 

THE GOD OF ISRAEL WAS ONE GOD, WHO LOVED RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS AND HATED INIQUITY. Those therefore who would worship 
Him acceptably must keep His commandments and offer Him 
the sacrifice, not of bulls and of goats, but of a ready obedience. 

This was the point reached by the more inspired of the 
prophets, who were thus the forerunners of Christ and prepared 
the ground for a further revelation. Christianity grew out of 
Judaism, as fruit out of the flower,and the teaching of Christ 
brought out to light all that lay hidden in the “law and the 
prophets,” the grandeur and simplicity, the spirituality and 
poetry, love of humanity and breadth of toleration. Christ was 
a Jew. He accepted the fundamental principles of the Jewish 
faith, but fought with all His might against the very human 
tendency to dogmatise. “God is a spirit,” He proclaimed, “and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 
Religion to Christ meant not so much dogma or doctrine, it con- 
sisted not in outward ceremony—it was rather an attitude, or 
state of mind, by which the creature was brought into relation 
with the Creator, the son with his Father. 

Looked on in this light there is no break in the history of 
our religion, from the days when Abraham moved from Ur of 
the Chaldees to Haran, that he might obtain freedom of worship, 
down to our own epoch. The idea first evolved by a shepherd 
tribe in Arabia 2000 B.C. received its highest form through the 
teaching of a carpenter’s son in Galilee of Judea that idea is the 
foundation of all true religion, which belongs exclusively to no 
country or date, but can be practised by the spiritually minded 
in every age till the end of time. 

Neither before Christ’s teaching nor after have men been 
faithful to the light vouchsaféd them, and the history of the Jews 
is a record of how constantly they fell away from the faith of 
their fathers. Prophets and teachers struggled to keep the ideal 
before the minds of their people, and that on the whole they 
succeeded in achieving this is the reason why we are not, 
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perhaps, at this day offering sacrifices to Baal and Ashtaroth, to 
Jupiter and the Olympians. 

After thus insisting on the moral value of the Jewish writings 
it is as well to try and give some idea of their character from an 
historical and literary point of view. The Old Testament, as we 
know it, has existed in its present form just about two thousand 
years, and it was eight hundred years in process of construction 
—that is, a period of eight hundred years elapsed between the 
earliest portion and the latest. It is therefore the growth of 
several centuries, and contains the writings of many authors, 
known and unknown, some of whose contributions are merely 
mutilated fragments. The authentic history of the Israelites 
begins when they are brought into contact with already civil- 
ised races (such as the Assyrians and Egyptians, whose records 
have come down to us), but their own historians, and this is 
important to notice, did not set about compiling the numerous 
traditions of earlier events until the reign of David, when, in fact, 
writing was first practised among them. A little later on, in the 
time of Hezekiah, an effort was made to collect and copy out 
what old manuscripts already existed, and throw into a consecu- 
tive narrative form the legends connected with the heroes and 
progenitors of the race. From this date also records were kept 
of events as they occurred. 

These collections of legends, biographies, poems and official 
records underwent further editing and re-editing at intervals 
during the period that the kingdoms of Israel and Judea lasted, 
and the books containing them were amongst the most cherished 
possessions the Jews carried with them into captivity in Babylon. 
The history of the Jews as related in the Bible comes to an end 
with Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerusalem (about 430 B.C.), but 
there are many portions included in our Canon which were 
written at a much later period, and the book as we know it was 
only completed about 150 B.C., or 300 years after the last event 
chronicled by Esra. With the institution of the Synagogue in 
post-exilic times arose the class of teacher called Rabbi, an under- 
priest or layman, and the portion of the Bible known as the 
“Wisdom Literature” (Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Job) is thought 
by some authorities to be from the pen of these wise men. To 
the industry of a compiler belonging to the same class we Owe 
the Psalter, a collection of hymns and liturgical songs, the book 
of Chronicles and the preservation of the memoirs of Esra and 
Nehemiah, though these have come down to us in a fragmentary 
form only. Of the Prophets “Joel” is one of the latest, the 
probable date of Jonah is between 400 and 300 B.C., whilst internal 
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evidence in the Book of Daniel seems to fix the date of it between 
168 and 164 B.C. 

The question of authorship in connection with some of the 
books is a fruitful ground for discussion, but it would seem likely 
that the method of ascribing the authorship of various portions 
to certain remarkable men of their race was adopted by the com- 
pilers with the very worthy motive of giving additional weight to 
the ideas promulgated. 

Thus Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, were attributed to the wise King 
(the Song of Solomon also, though the reason for so doing is less 
apparent). The Pentateuch was given to Moses, the Psalms to 
David, and the Book of Daniel to Daniel. Itis now held by some 
of the “ best authorities” that the popularly accepted authors of 
these works had little, perhaps nothing, to do with the writing of 
them. In the case of Isaiah the theory is that these inspired 
words were the utterance of two different Prophets separated 
from each other by an interval of perhaps 150 years, the second 
Isaiah, or author of the latter half, being especially remarkable as 
the teacher of pure monotheism. 

If itis true that prior to the time of David the narrative of events 
cannot be depended on as correct with regard to facts, it can 
nevertheless be said that no description of the life of a primi- 
tive people could be more graphic and convincing than 
the sketches drawn for us in the Books of Genesis, Exodus, 
and Judges. Existence in the East remains so unchanged 
to this day that we can verify the types of four thousand 
years ago in the Bedouin descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. 

It is also beyond dispute that, considered as literature, the 
language of the Bible is unsurpassed inall the highest qualities— 
it is noble in the Prophets, lyrical and pathetic in the Psalms, 
picturesque in narrative. There are “ heavy” bits, especially in 
Chronicles, but this is due to the fact that the compilers were 
very often obliged to piece together from different sources, and 
the character of the original manuscript has consequently been 
lost. 

We will suppose that the parent or teacher has been able to 
give the child a general idea of the value of the Old Testament 
writings from a religious, historical, and literary point of view, 
and the next step should be to draw a slight sketch of the origin 
and vicissitudes of the Jewish race. This can be done witha 
map, so that the pupil gathers a clear idea of the Jews asa people, 
of the position they held relatively to other nations, and the chief 
events that connected them with the world of their day. When 
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they have thus been fitted into their place in history, the details 
can be added that make the great men of their race such striking 
figures, and it will help a child to realise such men better if com- 
parisons are drawn between Jewish heroes and the heroes of 
Greece and Rome, or of modern days. So far only passages here 
and therefrom the Old Testament should be read to illustrate 
scenes and characters, the teacher relying for the rest to memory 
for making a condensed and consecutive narrative. No child 
can grasp the essential feature of Jewish history from an unassisted 
perusal of the Old Testament, as the plan followed in the arrange- 
ment of the books is not chronological, and the connection 
between the prophetical and historical portions very difficult to 
make out. 

The framework of history being thus complete, it is interesting 
to follow the development of the religious idea. 

The Semites, or children of Shem, appear to have wandered 
from Arabia (then far more fertile than it is now) into Babylonia 
or Assyria, land of the Accadians or Chaldeans, and to have sup- 
planted the original race, till the whole of that region and the 
country bordering on the Mediterranean known as Syria became 
Semitic. One of the first of these tribes to settle were the 
Canaanites, of whom we hear so much later on under their 
Greek name of Phoenician. Of these Nomads some arrived direct 
by way of the Jordan, while others made a circuit, and reached 
Syria after a more or less lengthened sojourn upon Babylonian 
soil. Naturally the influence of a country already old in civili- 
sation could not but have a bewildering effect on the simple 
tribesmen who drove their flocks through these regions, and they 
must have gazed in wonder at the marvellous buildings, and 
especially at the high towers that seemed to scale the heavens in 
presumptuous fashion. These towers, which may have suggested 
to the Semites the story of the Tower of Babel, were used by the 
astronomers to watch the heavens, for the Chaldeans were above 
all astrologers and mathematicians. It is to them we owe the 
division of the year into days, and the institution of a seventh day 
for rest, a custom based on the superstition that it was unlucky 
to undertake any work on the seventh day, that day being pre- 
sided over by an unlucky god. 

There was abundance of literature, half-mythical, half-scientific, 
which claimed to relate the origin of the world, the creation of 
the first man, or Adamah, the legends of the Garden of Eden, the 
Flood, and of the race of giants, founders of Babylon and 
Nineveh. In the first chapters of Genesis we have the Semitic 
version of what these primitive tribes understood of Assyrian 
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philosophy, differing only in that the Semites gave to these 
legends a religious significance of their own. 

Of all the tribes whose wanderings earned them the name of 
Hebrews, the most prominent in religious fervour were the 
Beni Israel. Amongst their chiefs was one named Abraham, and 
legends concerning him are many. A tradition exists in which 
it is related that Abraham was made to pass his youth in a cave, 
and when he first emerged and the night overshadowed him he 
behelda star. ‘ This,” he said, “is my Lord” ; but when the star 
set he said: “ Ilove not gods that set.” And when he beheld 
the moon uprising : “ This,” he said, “is my Lord” ; but when it 
set he said: “ If my Lord guide me not, I shall surely be of 
those who go astray!” And when he beheld the sun uprise he 
said: “ This is my Lord, this is the greatest!” But when it set, 
he said: “Oh my people, I share not with you the guilt of 
joining gods with God; I turn my face to Him who created the 
heavens and the earth, following the right religion. I am not 
one of those who add gods to God.” And his people disputed 
with him. 

He was, says Josephus, the first that ventured to publish the 
notion that there was but one God, the Creator of the universe, 
to whom alone we ought justly to offer praise and thanksgiving 
—“for which doctrines the Chaldeans and other people of 
Mesopotamia raised a tumult against him, and he thought fit to 
leave the country.” The tradition preserved in the Koran says 
that Abraham provoked a conflict with the people of the land 
because in his scorn of idol-worship he broke their images. 

It may be that Abraham or Ab Orhram of Semitic legend is 
identical with Orhram of the Kings of Ur, depicted by the 
Assyrians as a patriarch of benevolent aspect, whose claim to 
veneration was that he had substituted the sacrifice of a ram to 
that of a human being. 

Everything seems to point to the fact that Abraham was 
obliged to leave the region he had first settled in on account of 
his refusal to share in the observances of his neighbours, and as 
these included the sacrifice of the first-born to the god Moloch, 
we may gather that the Israelites’ idea of God was of a peculiarly 
spiritual nature in comparison with prevalent notions. 

Man in the infancy of the race was naturally very ignorant, and 
fell into obvious mistakes about the world he lived in and the 
nature of those powers that were supposed to govern it. He 
personified every form in nature and imagined a spirit dwelt in 
each, and that the wind, the sea, the mountains and the streams 
were sO many powerful individuals whom it was wise to pro- 
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pitiate with sacrifices. Such were the notions of the Aryans, 
who found names and qualities for each personification. Such 
also was the notion of the Semite, with this difference, that no 
distinct proper name was given to each spirit; they were all 
“eloh,” and united bore the name of “elohim,” the plural form 
of “eloh,” but signifying one single being. To the Semite 
Elohim was everywhere, his breath was universal life; man as 
well as nature was in immediate dependence upon him, and in a 
general sense Elohim was the upholder of order in the universe, 
and the dispenser of rewards and punishments. 

This early form of religion was almost devoid of ceremonial. 
His mode of life made it impossible for the Semite to build 
temples or erect statues, and his gallant bearing and instincts 
inspired him with a horror of abject forms of worship. 

The Semite tribes had earned the names of Hebrews, and the 
title and the character clung to them long after they over- 
flowed the pleasant land between Jordan and the sea. For many 
generations they grazed their flocks contentedly, and kept to their 
nomadic ways, until a famine drove large numbers of them to 
settle in Egypt. Here they were to come into contact with a 
civilisation as elaborate as the Assyrian, and were destined to 
imbibe many of the ideas which made of the Egyptian religion 
such a contrast to their own. After two hundred years’ part 
prosperity, part slavery, the children of Israel, as they now pre- 
ferred to call themselves, obtained their release, and, under the 
leadership of one of their number, marched by way of the Red 
Sea into the desert country round Sinai. 

Their leader was a strict disciplinarian, and lost no time in 
giving an almost military organisation to his unruly tribesmen. 

Cohesion was necessary in order to foster a national spirit, and 
could only be obtained by uniformity in worship. The family 
gods therefore that the Israelites had brought with them out of 
Egypt must be abandoned, and the tradition of a single Deity once 
more reverted to. Jahveh was thus proclaimed to be the God of 
Israel, and the descendants of the patriarchs must love Him and 
keep His commandments, and He would be their God and they 
should be His people. 

To make his authority more effective still, Moses used religion 
as a Coercive power, borrowing the idea from his early experience 
in the land of the Pharaohs, where he had seen the offices of 
King and Priest united in the same person. There was much 
that was elevated in the worship of Isis and Osiris, and Moses, as 
an inmate of the palace, was no doubt conversant with the 
higher mysteries of the faith ; but it was part of the system not to 
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initiate the mass of lay worshippers whose share in religion was 
limited to a superstitious observance of ritual. 

So far as circumstances would allow, the splendid ceremonies 
of Thebes were imitated in the desert of Sinai. A hierarchy of 
priests was instituted and an elaborate ritual devised to impose 
on the imagination and extort the obedience of the people. 
Egyptian influence was apparent even in the vestments ordained 
to be worn by the priests, and in the form of the tabernacle with 
its cherubim and seraphim winged like sphinxes. The old sim- 
plicity was gone. In earlier days the head of the family had 
been priest; now the Deity was hedged round by an official 
class through whose medium only prayer and sacrifice. might 
acceptably be offered. 

A generation went by, and the rabble that had followed Moses 
out of Egypt became a formidable people, and eventually made 
themselves masters of the country beyond Jordan. They re- 
tained something of the teaching of their great law-giver, but 
perhaps not the best. The arts of divination and prophecy were 
remembered when the first and great commandment was for- 
gotten. Jahveh was worshipped in a different sense to what 
Elohim had been. He was the God of the Israelite, but not 
of the whole earth ; sacrifice must be made to propitiate Him, for 
He was angry, sometimes capricious, and of a vengeful spirit. In 
fact He did not differ very essentially from the gods of the 
neighbouring nations, except in having taken Israel under His 
protection. Between the death of Moses and the eighth century 
before Christ lie many dark phases in the history of the Hebrew 
race, phases of religious stagnation some of them, when the moral 
side of religion was lost sight of altogether, and the influence of 
idol-worshipping neighbours proved too strong. But from the 
reign of Jeroboam II. (825-775) a new era dawned when Judaism 
received its definite shape. This was the period made for ever 
illustrious by the inspired teaching of the prophets Amos, Hosea, 
and Isaiah ; by the reformation of Josiah and the discovery of 
the Book of the Law of Deuteronomy. Never before had the 
conception of the Deity reached such an ideal height, never till 
then had man been so convinced of His undisputed sovereignty, 
never hungered and thirsted, not for bread or for water, but for 
the Word of the Lord. Adversity followed, captivity and national 
ruin, but as in the individual, so in the race, the greatest qualities 
were brought out through suffering, and Jewish faith in God 
burned brighter and grew stronger as prosperity diminished and 
hopes of an earthly kingdom faded away. 

I need carry this outline of the religious development of the 
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Jews no further, the object being to suggest a method rather than 
to exhaust the subject. If, however, what has been said induces 
even a few to look on the Old Testament from a new point of 
view and to study it with an unprejudiced mind (and by “ unpre- 
judiced” I mean a mind uninfluenced by conventional opinion), 
[ would venture to predict for them a yet deeper appreciation 
of the “‘ Scriptures that have been written for our learning.” 


VIOLET STUART WORTLEY. 


IRELAND AND THE TARIFF 


IF the proposal to place an import duty on corn, flour, and meat, 
recently adumbrated by Mr. Chamberlain, is finally adopted, it 
will afford Ireland the first real hope of industrial prosperity 
which has opened for her since the Repeal of the Corn Laws. 
The history of the financial relations between Ireland and Great 
Britain is a long and complicated one. Within the past ten years 
it has been carefully studied by many of the most thoughtful and 
capable Irishmen, with the result of deepening the conviction 
that in this respect we suffer more injustice at the hands of the 
predominant partner than in any other. This view is held 
generally and without regard to political partisanship, and we 
claim that a burden of not less than two and a half millions 
annually is placed upon our shoulders more than we should justly 
bear. The Association formed to ventilate and redress this 
grievance flashed into existence “ flamed in the forehead of the 
morning sky” for a brief period, and then died. The public 
realised very thoroughly the extent of the injustice, but not seeing 
any immediate means of redress gave up the quest as ill-timed or 
hopeless. In the course of the debates in Parliament it was 
pointed out by Sir William Harcourt that Ireland should look for 
relief rather through some general modification in the system of 
Imperial taxation, than by means of any direct rebate or partial 
treatment. 

As the Irish representation is too weak by itself to control 
legislation, it was obvious that the only course open to them was 
to wait until such time as either of the great English parties 
proposed an alteration in the fiscal system which would promise 
relief to Ireland. It is too soon to say how far Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals may command the assent of the Unionist party, but it 
is perfectly clear that there is nothing in them that need alarm 
any Irishman. Had they proceeded from any other British 
Statesman of equal rank, it is certain that they would be warmly 
welcomed by Irishmen, but some of the Nationalist party view 
Mr. Chamberlain with dislike and suspicion. They feel that their 
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first duty is to settle old scores with the most active and persistent 
of their enemies, and a few of them no doubt are convinced that 
the attainment of Home Rule itself would not be completely 
satisfactory unless accompanied or preceded by the defeat and 
hufniliation of the Colonial Secretary. 

Looking at the question however from a more practical stand- 
point, Irishmen must remember that the economic history of 
their country since the year 1847 is the most disastrous of any in 
Europe. Within that period, Ireland has suffered all the evils 
which we are taught to believe constitute National ruin. All 
these evils are directly traceable to the economic system which, 
commencing under the government of Sir Robert Peel in 1846, 
became finally established by the triumph of Gladstonian finance in 
1860. Under that system, so disastrous for Ireland, the whole face 
of our country has been altered. An agricultural people drawing 
their chief source of income from the export of corn, have been 
changed into an almost purely pastoral population. The most legi- 
timate and the safest description of rural wealth was as completely 
destroyed with us by the repeal of the Corn Laws, as the agricul- 
ture of Italy was ruined two thousand years ago by the free import 
of transmarine wheat into Rome. If benefitsaccrued to the 
industrial classes in England we had little share in their good 
fortune. An increase in the value of our cattle did something at 
first to mitigate the severity of the blow; but when twenty-five 
years ago it was found that foreign beef could be placed in 
first-class condition on the English markets, the price of Irish 
meat fell from 84s. to 50s. per cwt. The foreign meat trade 
annually expanding, already seriously rivals our own, and 
within another twenty-five years will have left us hopelessly in 
the rear, 

The consequences are so obvious that he who runs may read. 
Passing over the one and a half million persons who died of 
famine and its accompanying epidemics in 1847 and 1848, from 
the latter date over four millions of the Irish people have per- 
manently sought homes in foreign countries, and 3,668,000 
persons have been evicted from their farms. Within the past 
thirty years the area under cereal crops has diminished by more 
than one million acres. The annual drain on the population 
ranges from 40,000 to 50,000, the highest average in Europe. 
Agricultural labour is scarce; yet wages, though higher than 
formerly, are still relatively very low, the methods of farming are 
primitive in the extreme, and the efforts of well-meaning 
enthusiasts to improve them have scarcely produced a ripple on 
the surface of the dead sea of universal stagnation ; and so utterly 
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impotent is their Agricultural Board recently started with a great 
flourish of trumpets, that, unable to see their way before them, or 
devise any means towards helping the Irish farmer, they have 
allowed some £300,000 to accumulate in the vaults of the Bank 
of Ireland. 

The explanation of this state of facts is perfectly simple. The 
profits of Irish farming have been brought to a minimum as the 
result of the fiscal system under which we live. The more 
extensive farmers are notoriously hard hit. The small farmers 
keep a roof over their heads by making their children work for 
them for nothing until they are from twenty to twenty-five years 
of age, when they emigrate at the expense of relatives already in 
America, while for some years afterwards they are expected to 
(and do) send home regular remittances to help the “ old people.” 
Anything more repulsive to all ideas of true economy, thrift, and 
self-respect, cannot be imagined. We are, however, a nation of 
optimists, and we all have remedies at hand. Some advocate an 
industrial revival, viz., the starting of textile and other manu- 
factures in various parts of the country. The efforts hitherto 
made have not been conspicuously successful, due almost entirely 
to want of capital. Ina country where agriculture languishes it 
is useless to attempt to start manufactures on anything like an 
extensive scale, and it becomes perfectly impossible in the face of 
keen competition from outside. The return of banking deposits, 
which show a certain saving of money, really represents the thrift 
of the official class, which is numerous with us, These, as in 
every other country, are the least enterprising of the community, 
and as they entertain profound contempt for the general body 
of the inhabitants, are not likely to risk their money in doubtful 
industrial ventures. 

Another class of enthusiast will enlarge upon the golden age 
about to be ushered in by the Land Act of this year. It is, 
however, scarcely necessary to point out that for seventy years 
the purchase annuities will continue substantially the same as the 
present rents, with the difference that there will be no remissions 
or abatements, and that even a higher proportion of the money 
will go abroad ; that is, to non-residential holders of land stock. 
How, therefore, the Ireland of the next seventy years, even 
assuming the Land Act to work well, is going to exhibit marked 
signs of increased prosperity is not apparent on the face of things. 
In the meantime emigration is bleeding the country white. If 
the present rate of progress is maintained, and under existing 
conditions it most certainly will be, then in another half-century 
our population will have fallen to less than two and a half 
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millions, and these will be an almost purely pastoral people, and 
one of the most backward and impoverished in Europe. 

Of the innumerable political or quasi-political societies formed 
from time to time in Ireland, one of the latest is called the Anti- 
Emigration Society. They met recently, and passed a number of 
resolutions in which, oddly enough, they overlooked entirely the 
most fertile cause of national decay. No country can prosper 
where taxation is too high, and no country would respond to fair 
treatment in that respect more readily than Ireland. 

One of the most remarkable and instructive pages in our 
history relates to Foster’s Corn Law of 1784. Mr. Lecky, in his 
History of the Eighteenth Century, says of it : 

The great and decisive impulse towards tillage in Ireland was not produced 
until the memorable law of Foster, which was modell:d on the English Corn 
Laws as they had existed since the Revolution. It granted a bounty of 3s. 4d. 
a barrel on the export of wheat as long as the home price was not above 27s. a 
barrel, and other very considerable bounties on flour, barley, oats, and peas ; 
and it at the same time laid a duty of Ios. a barrel on imported wheat when 
the home price was under 30s... . In Ireland it was the almost unanimous 
belief of all the most competent authorities towards the close of the century 
that the corn bounties of Foster had proved an inestimable benefit to the nation. 
From that time acute distress in Ireland ceased, manufactures flourished in 
consequence of increased profits in agriculture, and while population rapidly 
augmented, the well-being of all classes steadily rose. . . . It is impossible, 
indeed, to question the magnitude of the change that followed them. Vast 
pasture-lands were rapidly broken up into small tillage farms, corn-mills were 
erected in every quarter of the land, and a great corn trade was produced. The 
quantity of corn, meal, and flour exported in twelve years after the passing of 
the Act exceeded that which was exported in the eighty-four years that preceded 
it. 

The average price of agricultural labour which, when Arthur 
Young visited Ireland was only 64d., had risen in the next thirty 
years to 10$d. ; and Newenham, in his View of the Circumstances of 
Ireland, says : “ Foster’s Act may fairly be considered as the great 
primary cause of the unprecedented increase of wages that has 
taken place in Ireland since the year 1778.” If a change so 
beneficial and decisive could have been produced in so short a 
time by a Protective Act pure and simple, it is useless to argue 
that a duty on similar commodities merely for purposes of revenue 
can do harm; nay, can fail to prove advantageous now. Mr. 
Parnell had looked forward to drastic changes in the Irish system 
of taxation. He was himself strongly convinced of the necessity 
for protecting Irish industries ; but after the Liberal alliance he 
did not press this view, in order to avoid offending the worshippers 
at the shrine of Cobden. From a Home Ruler’s point of view, 
however, it is a condition precedent to any successful measure of 
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self-government that our finances should be on a basis which 
would enable us to pay our way and leave something over to 
develop the resources of the country. How could that be done 
under the present system of taxation? The customs and excise 
duties hit Ireland with exceptional severity, and admittedly will 
not bear any addition. Income tax and stamp duties are imposed 
as in England, but our incomes do not expand and stamps are 
not required when business is at a standstill. Something to give 
more elasticity to the annual income of the nation is therefore 
required. An import duty of 5 per cent. on food-stuffs alone 
would relieve Ireland to the extent of one million in annual 
taxes, while it would add about one and a half million annually 
to the value of our exports. It would, in fact, make all the 
difference between a country financially “stalemated,” and one 
able to show a free yearly surplus of earnings over expenditure. 

I conceive it beyond the scope of this article to argue the 
question of Free Trade from the exclusively English point of 
view, nor is it at all clear that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals are 
an invasion of any of the more valuable principles of that 
particular variety of economic science associated with the 
traditions of the Manchester school. The ordinary Irishman is 
content to assume that a system under which Germany is growing 
into a formidable trade rival of Great Britain, and under which 
America is the most prosperous country in the world, cannot be 
bad in itself. We also know that many things have happened 
since the days of Mr. Cobden and Sir Robert Peel. We feel too, 
as the late Walter Bagehot showed unanswerably, how extremely 
few of the conditions of the science known as “political 
economy ” have ever been really applicable to any large portion 
of the globe during the longest periods of human history, and we 
feel with special and peculiar keenness that having to rely almost 
entirely upon the produce of the land of Ireland, with its mani- 
fold and growing burdens, we have been placed to our destruction 
in open and unaided competition with the unburdened soils, the 
virgin fertility and limitless resources of other nations. We also 
are aware that this competition develops greater intensity each 
year, and that the question of how to save the British as well as 
the Irish farmer from extinction must become one of the most 
acute political problems of the immediate future. The question 
is one of life or death, and therefore it is of supreme importance 
that Irishmen should approach its solution in a deliberate and 
impartial spirit and with the desire only to do the best thing for 
their country. 

I have seen one argument used on the few platforms upon 
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which the subject has been touched upon as yet in Ireland. 
Oddly enough, it proceeded from persons who are inclined to 
oppose the policy of the Colonial Secretary. It is that an altera- 
tion in the tariff might prompt the landlords to demand an 
increased price for the land they are about to sell. Apparently 
it did not occur to the speakers that their statement involves the 
admission that the new tariff would have the effect of making 
farming a little more profitable. 

When O'Connell opposed the Corn Laws long before their 
repeal he did so on the ground that they added to the parson’s 
tithes. As O’Connell was at war with the parsons his argument 
was perfectly valid, for it dealt with an existing state of facts, but 
to suggest that an unsolved political problem may be regarded as 
a landlord asset even in a country where they enjoy according to 
law “submarine estates,” is going rather too far. 

Another element in the case which may affect the impartial 
attitude of the Irishman is the paternity of the proposals and 
their possible influence upon the strength of parties. As regards 
the former it strikes the personal note which so quickly rouses a 
response in the Irish bosom. Yet one of the most certain results 
of political training and experience is to sink as far as possible all 
personal considerations where a fixed policy is in view, and to 
look for measures not men. Indeed it is not so very many years 
since Mr, Chamberlain was the most powerful ally of the Irish 
members in the House of Commons; and in the constant 
shifting of party politics in England no one can tell when he 
may be on their side again. But however that may be, if his 
present proposals would result in a net gain to Ireland of two 
and a half millions annually, it would be the very essence of folly 
to look such a gift horse in the mouth, not to speak of impugning 
its pedigree. 

As regards the second consideration there is always a tendency 
in Ireland towards a speculative political philosophy. We are 
perpetually asking each other how this or that proposal will react 
upon something else quite different, or will it “put out the 
Government.” With us there is the same intense delight at 
witnessing the downfall of a Ministry as is exhibited by the 
outside crowd at our steeplechase meetings when some of 
the horses come down with a crash at the regulation 
fence. 

Yet there never was a time when less anxiety need be felt by 
Irishmen as to the fortunes of any particular set of English states- 
men. Within the past twenty years, and under our very eyes, 
there has come about a deep and abiding change in the attitude of 
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British parties towards Ireland. It would bea vain and short- 
sighted Irish representative who would now care to pin his faith 
to any one English party rather than the other. This truth indeed 
is daily making itself more thoroughly felt, and therefore it was 
never safer than now for Irishmen to accept without misgiving 
the immediate benefit offered, rather than reject it in the hope of 
something better turning up. The avowed object of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals is to secure and strengthen the unity of the 
Empire here and beyond the seas. It may, however, happen 
that it will have another effect also, viz., to strengthen the real 
unity of the British Isles themselves, by giving Ireland just fiscal 
treatment, and rendering her thereby better fitted to bear those 
additional responsibilities which it is apparently becoming the 
wish of all British statesmen to entrust her with. 


MATTHEW J. KENNY. 
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THE Congress of five hundred delegates representing Chambers 
of Commerce in every part of the Empire, which sate in the 
great hall of the Windsor Hotel at Montreal, added one more 
to the many responsible resolutions which have affirmed the 
principle of Imperial trade reciprocity. That resolution was 
described as “ Toronto milk diluted with London water,” but it 
is difficult to see what consolation it can afford to the opponents 
of the new fiscal policy. It declared 


That, in the opinion of this Congress, the bonds of the British Empire would 
be materially strengthened, and the union of the various parts of his Majesty’s 
dominion greatly consolidated by the adoption of a commercial policy based 
upon the principle of mutual benefit, whereby each component part of the 
Empire would receive substantial advantage in trade as the result of national 
relationship, due consideration being given to the fiscal and industrial needs of 
the component parts of the Empire ; that this Congress urges upon his 
Majesty’s Government the appointment by them of a special commission com- 
posed of representatives of Great Britain and her Colonies and India to 
consider the possibilities of thus increasing and strengthening the trade 
relations between the different parts of the Empire and trading facilities within 
the Empire and with foreign countries. 


Such a resolution, unanimously carried, brings the question 
of trade relations within the Empire finally to the front not only 
of our Imperial but of our domestic politics. The news of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s resignation, which comes upon us as we write, 
affects in no way the truth of that statement. The Colonial 
Secretary is simply released from a burden of administration, of 
which even his shoulders must have begun to weary, in order 
to prosecute with more freedom and leisure the great campaign 
of economic Federation. The English people will have to decide 
this question in one sense or the other, and decide it before 
very long. Mr. Chamberlain’s words are full of significance: 
“| believe that it is possible to-day—and it may be impossible 
to-morrow—to make arrangements for such a union.’ The 
words of Lord Minto, a worthy successor of Lord Elgin in the 
Governor-Generalship of Canada, likewise deserve the most 
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arnest attention. To the delegates of the Montreal Congress 
he said : 

It is impossible to foretell the issue of the coming struggle, but in my firm 
beiief we stand very near to the parting of the ways. An opportunity is before 
us which may never come again. What is to be our choice? A mighty 
Empire, a brilliant constellation of nations united in their common interests, 
and disseminating throughout the world the spirit of free institutions and 
liberal ideas, proud of a glorious history, and confident in its promises for the 
future ; or a gradual estrangement of that Empire’s component parts and its 
ultimate disintegration. This is not the time to sit down and fold one’s arms. 
It is the time for those who believe in the future of the Empire to speak out. 

It is natural that the out-and-out opponents of the prefer- 
ential policy should endeavour to minimise the support which 
that policy receives in the British Colonies. Much stress is 
laid upon certain utterances: of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Mr. Ross, 
the Premier of Ontario, and others. It is true these gentle- 
men have disclaimed any intention of dictating to the British 
Government in this matter, but it would be a mistake to interpret 
such courteous expressions as implying any lukewarmness 
of sympathy or an opinion that the system of preferential 
advantage can continue to be unilateral. Every one must know 
that it cannot so continue, and that even if it could the policy 
would be robbed of more than half its effect for the develop- 
ment and consolidation of the Empire. Unless England does 
her part the whole idea is destined ultimately to fall to the 
ground, It is worth while turning to the words of Mr. Fielding, 
the Canadian Minister of Finance, in his Budget Speech of 
April 16. He said: 


He regretted that the Imperial Government were disposed to think the 
Canadian preference only of sentimental value. He believed its material value 
was greater to British trade interests than was admitted. Canada had offered, 
at the instance of Mr. Chamberlain, a further preference on cendition that a 
preference in the British market was granted in return. Canada must allow 
reasonable time for the British Government to consider this proposal, especially 
as Mr. Chamberlain had been necessarily away from England. If eventually 
Great Britain should not grant the preference, and did not regard the Canadian 
preference as being of material value, there could not be any complaint from 
the British side if Canadian preference was modified or withdrawn. 


No one can take any exception to such an attitude. Mean- 
while, whatever indignation may be felt in England and the 
Colonies that a man entrusted with such a mission as Mr. 
Chamberlain should be constrained even to a temporary resigna- 
tion, there is an advantage in the fact that the cause of Imperial 
federation is now for a time lifted above the sphere of party 
conflict. That cause is not identified at present with any 
political party in the State. No doubt it will ultimately be the 
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subject of appeal to the electorate of these islands, and no doubt 
also the entire Little England element will be arrayed against it. 
But before that momentous appeal is made, a great work of 
popular education will have been effected. To that work 
Mr. Chamberlain, with all his unrivalled influence and ability, 
is self-pledged by the memorable letter he addressed to Mr. 
Balfour. His resignation was itself the most emphatic ex- 
pression he could give of his unalterable devotion to the 
idea of Imperial consolidation on an economic basis. “I 
suggest,” he said to Mr. Balfour, ‘‘that you should agree to my 
tendering my resignation of my present office to his Majesty 
and devoting myself to the work of explaining and popularising 
those principles of Imperial union which my experience has 
convinced me are essential to our future welfare and prosperity.” 
The recently cabled tributes from the Colonies to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and the expressions of public opinion within the Colonies 
on his resignation, show still further how universal in Greater 
Britain is the sympathy with the new movement. Continental 
comments on the same occasion have also an unmistakable 
significance. 


A number of the Congress delegates extended their tour in 
Canada as far as the Pacific coast. Major Gillespie (London), 
Chairman of the Congress, stated to Reuter’s correspondent 
that as a result of their tour the delegates were altogether in 
favour of the proposal for closer and preferential trade relations 
between Canada and the Mother Country. If Mr. Chamberlain, 
said the chairman, were to visit Canada, his tour would bea 
triumphal progress, as everywhere the proposal for closer trade 
relations with the Mother Country was enthusiastically endorsed. 
He hoped the Colonial Secretary on their return would make a 
pronouncement of policy in regard to this question before the 
London Chamber of Commerce. He believed that, as the 
result of the inquiries made by that party, British capital would 
be induced to exploit the resources of the country, the profit 
from which was now mostly secured by the United States, 

Mr. McPhillips, the Attorney-General of British Columbia, 
replying for the Government at a banquet given to the dele- 
gates by the Government of British Cciumbia, said: “In Mr. 
Chamberlain we have a great champion of the outlying portions 
of the Empire and an ever-confident believer that the destiny 
of the Empire is bound up with the interests of the Colonies.” 


In Australia, koth Protectionists and Free Traders are in 
favour of giving a preference to British manufactures, but, of 
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course, on somewhat different principles. The Inter-State 
Conference of Protectionist Associations telegraphed at the end 
of August to Mr. Chamberlain, that the Conference was in 
favour of preferential trade on the basis of the existing tariff, 
without interfering with colonial protection. On the heels of 
this came another telegram from a meeting of Free Traders 
held in Melbourne, stating that the telegram recently sent to 
Mr. Chamberlain by that Conference, in favour of preferential 
trade on the basis of the existing tariff, did not express the real 
voice of Australia. If preference was given, there must be an 
abandonment, said the Free Trade telegram, of the present pro- 
hibitive duties against the mother-land. The attitude of the 
Australian Free Traders was likewise expressed by Mr. G. H. 
Reid, the Leader of the Opposition, in the recent Budget debate 
in the Federal House of Representatives. He denounced the 
Ministerial policy of maintaining the present tariff, and suggested 
that that tariff should be reduced by fifty per cent. in favour of 
British goods, without any corresponding preference being 
asked from Great Britain. According to a Daily Chronicle 
telegram, Mr. Reid gives it as his intention “to continue the 
fight against the preferential tariff policy of the Barton Ministry, 
to maintain the present high customs duties against imports from 
Great Britain, and raise the duties against imports from foreign 
countries.” The only real boon the Colonies could confer upon 
England’s trade, he thought, would be by breaking down the 
tariff walls now standing against her, not by erecting a higher 
wall against the foreigner. If Mr. Reid’s object be a true 
Zollverein of the Empire, it is impossible not to sympathise, but 
his description of Sir Edmund Barton’s policy as “a sham and 
a fraud, designed to cheat Mr. Chamberlain in his efforts to 
establish a system of inter-Imperial preferential trade,” is going 
a great deal too far. Speaking at the Commercial Travellers’ 
Dinner, at Melbourne, the ex-Premier of the Commonwealth 
said: “I believe that love and affection should inspire a 
righteous desire to increase the material well-being of each part 
of the Empire by mutual concession, Therefore I am in favour 
of preferential trade. We do not know what are the exact 
proposals of Great Britain, but any which lead to reasonable 
reciprocity will be welcomed by the Government!” 

The Australian Bill for appointing a High Commissioner in 
London for the Commonwealth has been dropped until after 
the general election. In reply to a question by Sir Langdon 
Bonython in the House of Representatives, the Prime Minister 
stated, however, that the Government intended to appoint a 
temporary representative pending the passage of the Bill 
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authorising a permanent nomination. The name of Sir John 
Cockburn has been mentioned in connection with this tem- 
porary appointment. Sir John, as is well known, has been both 
Premier and Agent-General for South Australia. 


Mr. Seddon, in the course of his financial statement on the 
11th ult., referred to the question of preferential trade. Care 
must be taken, he said, not to injure the industries of New 
Zealand, but by making a carefully selected list of articles, and 
imposing upon them a substantial duty when of foreign 
manufacture, preference might be given to home-trade without 
injury. Should the Mother Country respond, it would be 
necessary to recast the scheme so as to give her something 
more substantial. 


The volume of immigration into the Canadian North-West, 
thanks to the efforts of the Canadian Government, and no doubt 
in some degree to the prospect of preference in the British 
market, increases at arapid rate. During the first eight months 
of the present year the immigrants numbered 78,734, as com- 
pared with 47,295 for the same months of last year, an increase 
of sixty-six per cent. From Great Britain twenty-five per cent. 
went to Canada, as compared with nineteen per cent. a year 
ago. The most striking feature of this movement is the growing 
reflux of population from the United States to the Dominion. The 
tide has been for many years in the opposite direction, but it has 
now as definitely turned. A correspondent writing to the 7imes 
tells us that in the past year “as many immigrants have gone 
into the North-West from the States as from Great Britain—to 
wit, nearly forty thousand in each case.” This most significant 
and interesting movement has its bearing upon the present 
fiscal policy. The advantage of securing that rapidly growing 
population as the assured customers for our British manu- 
factures ought to be evident to every one, especially to the 
British working man. In view also of the vast immigration of 
United States citizens into British territory, welcome and 
desirable as such immigrants are, it is surely a matter of 
importance to render the solidarity of interest and sentiment 
between the Mother Country and her daughter in the West as 
evident and substantial as possible throughout the length and 
breadth of the Dominion. We may dismiss without much 
anxiety Mr. Carnegie’s absurd suggestions of retaliation on the 
part of the United States. At the same time, Canada would do 
well to meet the prospect of a vast increase in her external trade 
by taking in hand the development of the splendid ice-free 
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harbours on her eastern seaboard and the railways that link them 
with the great wheat-lands of the interior. 

One of the latest expressions of opinion in Canada on the 
fiscal question is that of the Ontario Conservative Convention, 
which represents the popular majority in that province. It re- 
affirmed its vote for preferential trade in the Empire, and 
expressed satisfaction at Mr. Chamberlain’s struggle for an inter- 
British trade arrangement conducing to the advantage of the 
Empire. 


The singular political situation which has prevailed for twelve 
months in the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope reached its 
inevitable crisis towards the end of August. Every one knows 
how Sir Gordon Sprigg has held office during that period by 
the support of his natural opponents, the Bond party, that 
alliance or understanding having been formed in order to resist the 
movement for a temporary suspension of party government at 
the Cape. Whether Sir Gordon now repents that he resisted that 
movement or not we cannot say. A year ago he assured every- 
body that there was no vestige of a compact between himself 
and his new supporters. Some light has been thrown upon 
that assertion by the recent debates at the Cape. Messrs. 
Merriman and Sauer have not scrupled to betray the gentleman 
whom they have used so long for their own purposes. On 
August 17 Mr, Merriman moved a reduction in the vote for the 
Attorney-General’s department in order to call attention to the 
abandonment by the Ministry of their undertaking to appoint a 
Colonial Commission to investigate the administration of martial 
law. Mr. Merriman’s speech on that occasion let a good many 
cats out of the bag. He said: 

When Parliament met for the Session of 1902 they on that side of the House 
found it impossible to pass the Indemnity Bill without getting some guarantee 
for the removal of the many grievances which were brought forward. Under 
these circumstances, and being anxious to do all they could to allay the feelings 
in the country, he consulted his honourable friend (Sir Gordon Sprigg). He 
pointed out how impossible it was to pass the Indemnity Bill without some 
guarantee of a remedy for these grievances. . . . His honourable friend wrote 
him a letter and said that a Commission should be appointed. He showed the 
letter to the members of his party and urged upon them to be contented with 


this. . . . He urged them to pass these Bills and to be content with the promise 
of the Commission. 


This begins to look rather like af understanding, if not a positive 
compact. The passage suggests many other reflections. It is 
amusing to think of the members of the Bond party who 
had not been extremely anxious during the previous three 
years to “allay the feeling in the country,” actually dictating, 
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not only to their own leaders, but through them to a Progressive 
Ministry, the terms on which they would consent to pass the 
Indemnity Bills rendered necessary by rebellion! The audacity 
of this proceeding scarcely seems to have struck Mr. Merriman. 
In that gentleman’s view the only grievances existing in the 
Cape Colony during the last few years have been those of the 
rebellious subjects of his Majesty. The coolness of this demand 
for a Colonial Commission is quite exceptional. No one 
suggests that the administration of martial law was perfect in 
South Africa, or could be so anywhere under the circumstances 
which make martial law necessary. When half a province goes 
openly or secretly into rebellion, there must be some amount 
of undeserved suffering which no vigilance or forbearance can 
prevent. Loyalists and disloyalists alike have to take their 
share in these unavoidable results of civil strife. The chief 
sufferer in South Africa, however, has been the man, and 
especially the Dutchman, who had no responsibility whatever 
for the outbreak of rebellion. The Colonial Commission, so 
desperately desired by the Bond party at the Cape, is not 
designed to heal the grievances of the distressed loyalist. 
Its object is to rake up the whole administration of martial 
law; to accumulate claims for the compensation of disloyal 
subjects ; to cancel as far as possible all punishments for a 
crime which, in the eyes of the Bond leaders, was no crime ; to 
show that the Bond is, in spite of all happenings, master of the 
Colony; and to destroy the moral effects in the Colony of the 
Imperial reconquest of South Africa. 

Mr. Merriman, with the unbroken ranks of the Bond members 
behind him, speaks of “allaying the feeling in the country.” 
It is a fault of Mr. Merriman to over-estimate the gullibility of 
the human race. No more ingenious method could be devised 
for reviving the embers of passion and discord throughout the 
Colony and for keeping open the wounds left by the war than 
this same Colonial Commission. The Imperial power cannot 
afford to disregard the injury to its own prestige and to the 
results so dearly purchased by the South African War which that 
proposal would involve. The practical difficulties alone put it 
out of court. The Imperial officers who are to be arraigned 
before this remarkable tribunal have left South Africa. How 
are we to go back and obtain the evidence for the rights and 
wrongs of every trivial grievance under which any baffled 
country rebel may conceive himself to be suffering ? 

Mr. Merriman’s Commission would have a better defence if 
nothing had been done to correct the possible grievances sur- 
viving the operation of martial law. Abundant precautions 
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have, as everybody knows, been taken. A Martial Law Board 
sat for many months during the latter part of the war as a 
Court of Appeal against all decisions of the local commandants 
and martial law courts, Since the war, Commissions of Com- 
pensation have been visiting every corner of the Colony and 
examining every species of complaint and injury. Sixty 
thousand claims have already been considered, and twenty-five 
thousand more will shortly receive investigation. Even this does 
not exhaust the precautions. The Imperial Government sent out 
a Commission of its own, with the Lord Chief Justice at its head, 
and a large number of decisions were subjected to the revisal 
of that Commission. No wonder that the law-abiding British 
subject at the Cape asks how many more Commissions the 
Bond requires to look into the sorrows and sufferings of its own 
deluded victims. This further Colonial Commission would, 
however, serve objects extremely valuable to the Bond party, 
and the Bond is determined not to forego it. Hence arose the 
political crisis which ended in September in the dissolution of 
Parliament. On August 25 the member for Albert, in the 
House of Assembly, once more opened the whole question. 
He moved for the appointment of a Supreme Court Judge to 
investigate sentences under martial law, and the constitution of 
a Court of Appeal to deal with rejected compensation claims. 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, with an honourable inconsistency, opposed 
the motion, which was, however, carried. To the amazement 
of Mr. Merriman and his friends the Premier made the vote a 
matter of confidence and Parliament was ultimately dissolved. 
This was not done, however, till the Bond had refused to pass 
the Appropriation Bill and threatened the uprising of a thousand 
Hampdens if the Governor should take the course rendered 
thereby necessary of issuing warrants for the required expendi- 
ture. The Constitution thus reached an amusing zmpasse. The 
Bond party, having a majority in the House of Assembly, would 
not pass the Appropriation Bill to please Sir Gordon Sprigg, 
and if Sir Gordon resigned, the Progressive party, which has 
the majority in the Legislative Council, would not pass the 
Appropriation Bill to please Mr. Merriman. To dissolve 
Parliament, Appropriation Act or no, was the only resolution 
of the difficulty. This has been done. Both Houses have 
been dissolved, and thus ends a Parliament which was elected 
before the war began, and by an electorate which num- 
bered some ten thousand voters who have since then been 
disfranchised for rebellion. The Colony is thus going to have, 
what it has wanted so long, a new start in its political life, and 
it is to be sincerely hoped that that new start will be inaugurated 
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by the advent to power of a united Progressive party, un- 
swervingly devoted to British interests in South Africa and to 
the interests of the Colony as a future member of the South 
African Federation. 

For this election the Progressive party has a distinct advan- 
tage in the large number of voters struck off the register for 
rebellion. If the party does not obtain a good working 
majority on this occasion, the prospects for the future are 
indeed gloomy. A Progressive victory under present conditions 
in South Africa is greatly to be desired, as the Progressive party 
itself fully realises. The programme recently brought forward 
by Dr. Jameson is comprehensive enough. It begins: 

The object before us is a permanent settlement under the British flag, the 
reunion, contentment, and prosperity of the people, the maintenance of our 
position as an integral portion of the British Empire, constant endeavour to 
cultivate relations with the neighbouring colonies, and by co-operating with 
Lord Milner to prepare the way for early federation. 

Among the items for local legislation appears the long- 
deferred Excise, and also the “taxation of the sources of 
wealth,” among which latter is no doubt to be included the 
production of diamonds. Dr. Jameson, the new Progressive 
leader, has evidently the instinct of statecraft and shows a 
welcome disposition to subordinate sectional and selfish interests 
to the general welfare of the community. It may be hoped 
that the Progressive party will close its ranks before the conflict. 
The prospect of a Bond Government at the Cape, possibly 
coinciding with a Liberal Government here, controlled, as that 
would now be, by the Little England section, may well arouse 
some anxiety among the friends of the new settlement in South 
Africa. Already the Argyllshire election has been hailed by a 
certain section at the Cape as a happy earnest of good things 
to come, and the advent of the Liberals to power, so long 
desired by Boers and rebels in South Africa, and so long 
deferred, would give fresh life to every illegitimate hope and 
aspiration throughout the sub-continent. The loyalists of South 
Africa think they have endured quite enough during recent 
years without having to face the possible “ Majubanimity ” of 
another Liberal Government. 


Dr. Jameson contributed to the Times of September 1 
copies of two letters written by the late Mr. Rhodes to Sir 
John Macdonald and to Sir Henry Parkes in the year 1891. 
The association of these three names, so prominent in our 
Imperial annals, is full of interest, especially as the subject of 
the correspondence was the principle of the present fiscal policy. 
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To the Prime Minister of the Dominion of Canada, Mr. Rhodes 
writes : 

The whote thing lies in the question, Can we invent some tie with our Mother 
Country that will prevent separation? It must be a practical one, for future 
generations will not be born in England. The curse is that English politicians 
cannot see the future. They think they will always be the manufacturing mart 


of the world, but do not understand what protection coupled with reciprocal 
relations means. 


The letter to Sir Henry Parkes concludes thus : 


I recognise that in the future, if we remain a part of the British Empire, 
which is my present hope, we must receive special consideration from the 
Mother Country. I do not know whether you have considered the question of 
preferential consideration as to our products, but I believe if we were united in 
our views we would obtain such a consideration. 

Readers of Mr. Rhodes’ speeches will remember how fre- 
quently he refers to the necessity of some such revisal of our 
fiscal system as has now been definitely proposed. The name of 
Sir Henry Parkes reminds us of the struggle of the pre- 
Federation days in New South Wales, when that province was 
faced with a similar problem to that which lies before the people 
of the Mother Country to-day. Sir Henry was a convinced 
Free Trader, and was moreover at an age when it is difficult to 
modify a long-established belief. In his speeches will be found 
elaborate and forcible “exposures” of Protectionist “fallacies.” 
In the early nineties, however, New South Wales had to choose 
between Free Trade and Federation. The economic and the 
political questions seemed to bein actual antagonism. To insist 
upon Free Trade, as Mr. Reid insisted, was to frustrate the hopes 
of Federation. To promote Federation, on the other hand, was to 
forego the provincial control of the fiscal system of New South 
Wales, and probably to sacrifice Free Trade. Between the two 
ideals Sir Henry Parkes had no difficulty in choosing. He felt 
that, however devoted he might be to the principle of Free Trade, 
the advantages of Australian Federation far outweighed any 
objection to the modification of those principles. He was a 
Federalist first, a Free Trader afterwards. With a perfect con- 
sistency, not entirely understood by the electors of New South 
Wales, he joined the Protectionists there to overthrow a Free 
Trade Ministry. The first three items in the programme of the 
Progressive Federalists formed by Parkes were these: (1) The 
Federation of Australia to be*held first, above and before all 
other questions ; (2) Trade between the Australian Colonies to 
be absolutely free ; (3) The Customs Tariff of Australia to be 
left unconditionally to the Federal Parliament, without reference 
to or in any way fettering the opinion of individuals. This 
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clear recognition of the wider obligation and the higher advan- 
tage has a lesson for our provincially minded Free Trade 
precisians at home, on whom the promise and the meaning of 
the British Empire to the people of these islands has scarcely 
begun to dawn, It is not surprising that such persons should 
cling to a dogma which was linked at its very outset with a 
negation of the idea of Empire. The first apostles of Free 
Trade were Little Englanders, and its last defenders will be 
mainly the same. In how different a position we should be 
to-day if those early champions had accepted the existence of 
the British Empire, and had contented themselves with clearing 
the largest space in the world for the operation of their great 
ideal! Our industrial progress might have been less precipitate, 
but we should have secured every position in the line of 
advance. 

And, speaking of the conflict of ideals and the just sense of 
proportion in the choice, we cannot refrain from quoting a few 
passages from an excellent speech delivered at Sydney last July 
by Mr. Wise, the Attorney-General of New South Wales. Mr. 
Wise yields to no man, not even to Mr. George Houston Reid, 
in his acceptance of the principles of Free Trade, of which he 
has been one of the strongest supporters in his own Free Trade 
Colony. He spoke thus at Sydney: 


There were two lines of argument upon the fiscal question—the one economic 
and the other political. The economic argument was directed to the question, 
“ Which policy contributed most to the accumulation of national wealth and 
favoured its more equal distribution?” That was the economic point. ‘The 
political argument directed itself to the question, ‘ Which policy, taking all 
things into consideration, the accumulation of wealth, its distribution, the 
development of industries and the position of the nation with regard to foreign 
countries, conduced most to the national existence and its highest develop- 
ment?” These two lines of argument he had always believed—and he wrote a 
book endeavouring to prove it—were absolutely distinct. The economic argu- 
ment he believed to be capable of demonstration as clearly as any problem of 
mathematics. For New South Wales and for Great Britain, and even for the 
United States, the political arguments in favour of Protection did not outweigh 
those of Free Trade, and he believed that Free Trade not only caused a more 
rapid accumulation of wealth, but also contributed to its more equal distribu- 
tion. There was a very ciear distinction between these two lines of argument 
which ought always to be kept in mind, but which, he was afraid, was almost 
always forgotten. ... The distinction was recognised by us in New South 
Wales a few years ago, when we, as a Free Trade community, were called upon 
to decide whether we should vote for the union of Australia, with the absolute 
certainty that for a certain number of years to come there would be an alteration 
of our Free Trade policy, or whether we would vote against it, and keep up in 
this one province only, as against the other provinces of Australia, a system 
which we believed to be the better. He had not in the slightest degree altered 
his previous convictions on this matter. He was convinced that there was a 
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greater accumulation of wealth and a more equal distribution of it under Free 
Trade than under Protection, and that was the making of a nation. But man 
did not live by bread alone. A great country could not be developed if its 
parts were separated. By keeping them apart we accentuated and strengthened 
those tendencies towards disunion which, if encouraged, might end in disinte- 
gration, and perhaps civil war. Those who voted for union in Australia, who 
were Free Traders, were Federalists first and Free Traders afterwards. And 
in taking that view certainly he never entertained the opinion, nor did he give 
anybody who had followed his utterances on the subject any reason to entertain 
the opinion that he was in the least degree backward in regard to his convic- 
tions in reference to Free Trade. Now let them see how the occasion had 
arisen that gave us now, not only as Australians, but as citizens of a great 
Empire, an opportunity of making our choice in regard to this question of 
preferential trade. ... There were the Little Englanders who had always 
been unable to comprehend the growth of Greater Britain beyond the seas, and 
he was afraid it was also true that there were Little Australians too who were 
altogether unable—both Protectionists and Free Traders—to realise that if we 
in this continent were going to develop our latent possibilities and fulfil our 
destinies, we would only do so united to that Power which made for justice and 
civilisation throughout the world. United with the Empire we would be able 
to work out our own destiny with absolute freedom, and be a far greater factor 
for good than if we were isolated. Why should we hesitate to enter into this 
inquiry ? 

Mr. Wise reminds us how Adam Smith defended the pay- 
ment of subsidies to merchant shipping because, although such 
subsidies might transgress certain economic theories, they were 
necessary to maintain the mercantile marine of this country. 
The Navigation Act, it will be remembered, Adam Smith 
defended on similar grounds. Having accurately stated the 
economic objections to that Act, he concludes : “ As defence is 
of much more importance than opulence, the Act of Navigation 
is perhaps the wisest of all the commercial regulations of 
England.” The choice that lay before the people of New 
South Wales lies before us to-day. The alternatives presented 
to us may be on a higher plane, but they are essentially the 
same. We may prefer to remain in our present isolation, stiffly 
adhering to an economic confession of faith, or we may accept 
the incalculable advantage that will come to us as a member 
and as the head of a vast Empire fully organised on a political 
and industrial basis. But we certainly cannot inhabit both 
these worlds at once. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


To the Editor of the National Review. 


‘S1R,—While visiting Australia, on behalf of the Navy League in the United 


Kingdom, for the purpose of endeavouring to promote the education of public 
opinion in the direction of co-operation with the Mother Country in naval 
defence, I have had the views of Mr. Loring and of the Imperial Federation 
(Defence) Committee forced, somewhat painfully, upon my notice. These 
views are set forth, in the June number of the National Review, in a letter to 
you in which Mr. Loring states a proposal made by his Committee that “ after 
a lapse of ten years the responsibility of the United Kingdom for the safety of 
the persons, the territories, the trade, and the interests of 11,000,000 people of 
those colonies will come to an end, and that during those years the United 
Kingdom is ready to enter upon the consideration of proposals for the joint 
undertaking of those responsibilities in the future with any of the self-governing 
colonies which may desire to take that course.” 

Now, as a humble labourer in the same vineyard with Mr. Loring, as one 
who appreciates and admires the motives which animate him and his Com- 
mittee, who is in complete agreement with the end which they have in view, 
and who is devoting his existence, with every energy of mind and body, to do 
what little he can towards the attainment of that goal, I yet feel compelled to 
utter my most urgent entreaty to the Committee, and to that large part of it 
which is Mr. Loring, to reconsider their method. 

It is a very old observation in regard to British folk generally that they may 
be led, but that they cannot be driven. British folk in Canada and Australia 
are in this respect, as in others, remarkably like British folk at home. No 
surer way exists of preventing them from taking any desired course than that 
of appearing to try to force them to take it. The very shadow of coercive 
process, or of apparent menace, is enough to send them in an opposite direction 
to that intended. 

I make this statement, which has about it, I think, some obvious truth, not 
merely as a vague generalisation, but as the specific lesson taught by special 
experience. I left England in September 1902, and I spent the succeeding 
autumn and winter in the attempt, by the establishment of branches of the 
Navy League in Canada, to influence opinion in the Dominion in favour of 
combination with the Imperial authorities in the effort to maintain mastery at 
sea. In this attempt I met with much greater success than had been 
anticipated by others, or by myself. The Canadian Boards of Trade generally 
comprising many of the principal business men of their respective localities, and 
the Boards of Montreal, Toronto, Kingston (Ontario), St. John (New Bruns- 
wick), Halifax, Sydney (Cape Breton), Charlotte Town and Summerside 
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(Prince Edward Island), Winnipeg, Vancouver and Victoria (British Columbia) 
all gave the movement their full support, whether by passing resolutions in 
explicit approval of the aims of the Navy League, or by calling meetings under 
their auspices for me to address, and otherwise lending their aid. 

The causes which impede Canada from adhesion to a general scheme of 
naval defence are very special, and to elucidate them would require a special 
article, but it is impossible not to believe that the Navy League organisations 
now existing, containing, as they do contain, amongst their members some of 
the ablest men in the Dominion, will in the course of a few years appreciably 
educate public opinion. But they wiil accomplish this educational process not 
by the use of minatory-sounding language, nor by insisting on co-operation as 
a duty unfulfilled, but, firstly, by demonstrating that access to oversea markets 
is Canada’s vital need, increasing as her produce grows, and, secondly, by 
appealing to that blood-bond of kinship which, like the love of a son for his 
mother, is part of the strongest sentiment on earth. At any rate it was only by 
following these lines that I myself succeeded in making any impression. 

I never presumed to tell Canadians what their “duty” was. I abstained 
because I thought that of this they were themselves the best judges, and also 
because I knew that if I once began to take the tone of would-be dictation all 
chance of success would be over. This last point was strongly borne in on me 
by the fact that I found the labours of Mr. Loring and his associates one of the 
principal obstacles in the way of progress. Their utterances in the Press at 
home were constantly being taken not as individual expressions of opinion, 
which they really are, but as conveying the views commonly held in England 
by Government and public. It would, I think, really be difficult to exaggerate 
the harm which the tone they have adopted has done to their own cause, 
through the bitterness and the resentment which it has created. As one effect, 
it has produced many articles in the Canadian Press, which, starting with the 
desire to show the fallacy of the arguments urged by the Committee, are 
carried on, by a natural evolution, to reason against any participation by 
Canada in Imperial Defence. Mr. Loring, I believe, hardly ever publishes a 
letter on this subject without retarding the attainment of his own goal. From 
his letter to you I see that he has now fallen foul of Colonel Denison of 
Toronto, a man who stands in all Canadian eyes for the ne A/us ultra of loyalty 
to the Empire, and whose life, apart from his magisterial duties, is one long 
devotion to the Empire’s cause. If such aman as this, head, too, of the British 
Empire League in Canada, resents and (as Mr. Loring says) misinterprets the 
proposals of the Committee, what will be the degree of resentment and of mis- 
interpretation on the part of the average Canadian citizen? 

But the harm which Mr. Loring and his Committee are doing is unhappily 
not confined to Canada. I have not yet been four weeks in Australia, but 
already I have found my work impeded by their utterances. Not many days 
ago I had the privilege of hearing, in the Federal House of Representatives, 
Sir Edmund Barton’s masterly exposition of tiie principles of the Naval 
Agreement Bill, in the course of which, by the way, he referred Members to 
the Navy League map for information, and, sending for a Brobdignagian 
specimen thereof, proceeded by its aid to elucidate the areas within which the 
Australian squadron was to operate. In the speech, however, of an opponert 
of the measure, who took a prominent part in the subsequent debate, I was 
somewhat surprised to find myself referred to by name as the emissary of the 
Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee, which the speaker described as a 
body of Imperial officers appointed by the Imperial Government ! 
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The passage in Mr. Loring’s letter to you was then read to the House, and 
used as the strongest possible argument against the passing of the measure. I 
know not whether Mr. Loring will be pleased to hear of this application of his 
ideas. 

Now I have the best reasons for knowing that other Members of the Federal 
House did not share the delusion of the speaker referred to as to my own con- 
nection with the Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee, but I doubt 
whether many of them clearly realised that this Committee, instead of beirg, as 
asserted, a body of officers appointed by the Imperial Government, was, in fact, 
a body of private individuals appointed by themselves. 

But both the proposal of the Committee and Mr. Loring’s explanations of it 
fail to carry force in the minds of people in the self-governing States. Thus Mr. 
Loring speaks of the “ exclusive responsibility ” of the Mother Country for their 
defence. The accuracy of this expression would be repudiated entirely in Canada 
and Australia alike. Each of these great States has its own system of military 
defence for its own territories, and to that system each attributes much import- 
ance. In the case of Australia, to which, from considerations of space, I must 
confine myself, it cannot be said that this confidence is necessarily misplaced. 
Given the one vital condition of command of the sea by the Imperial Navy, no 
considerable military attack can possibly be made upon her shores, and her 
land forces could easily be organised sufficiently to deal with a marauding body. 
This consideration, however, at once disposes of the term “ exclusive responsi- 


bility,” a phrase clearly inaccurate, misleading, and intensely irritating both to. 


Canada and Australia, which last spends, according to Sir John Forrest, the 
Federal Minister of Defence, some six hundred thousand pounds per annum on 
military preparation. 

If, however, the Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee should take the 
position (which I should be the last person on earth to dispute) that the true 
protection of Australia lies in the strength of the Royal Navy, and if they add 
that this is the protection which is to be withdrawn in a certain term of years, 
failing a satisfactory agreement, then the Australian attitude towards this kind 
of suggestion may be carefully considered. Seeing, for instance, that much the 
greater portion of Australian seaborne commerce—it is said, here, 85 per cent. 
is carried in British bottoms—Australians find it hard to understand how the 
United Kingdom could withdraw its protection from this amount of floating 
trade, even if it wished to withdraw it. Are British merchant-ships, flying the 
British flag, to be refused protection by the Navy because they carry Australian 
cargoes, or, in the event of recaptures, are those cargoes to be thrown over- 
board? Perhaps Mr. Loring will kindly explain what is to be done in this 
respect, if his “ten years” should lapse without an agreement. 

Again, it is a common argument over here that as the United Kingdom 
must in any case for its own sake maintain command of the sea and look after 
its world-wide commerce, naval expenditure would have to be just as great as 
it is now even if no colonies were in existence, while any severance of the tie 
of Empire would mean the loss to the Navy of the invaluable naval bases which 
the self-governing States now supply. I cannot see that the contentions of 
Mr. Loring supply any answer to this line of reasoning. One dreads to speak 
of the results which would certainly follow the adoption by the Imperial 
Government of the advice tendered them by Mr. Loring’s happily irresponsible 
Committee. Luckily, however, to dwell on those results is needless, as there is 
not the slightest danger that the recommendation will be accepted. 

The true way, and the only possible way, as it seems to me, to induce the 
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daughter States of Britain to co-operate in naval defence is to point out (1) the 
tremendous necessity to themselves that the British Empire should retain 
mastery of the ocean ; (2) the fact that, when blockading needs are taken into 
account, that mastery is most certainly not secured even against an alliance of 
the next two fleets ; and, lastly, to appeal as a father to a son, or a brother toa 
brother, for aid against a common peril. 

Before I conclude this letter, may I turn for one moment to another subject 
which has no connection whatever either with the Navy League or the Defence 
Committee? That subject is the advisability, or otherwise, of giving a prefer- 
ence to Canadian produce. Upon the general question involved in Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposed inquiry I do not presume to offer any opinion at all. Iam 
neither a Fair Trader nor a Free Trader. I am only the delegate of the Navy 
League. But as an individual who in that capacity has had very special 
opportunity of observation, who has been through all the chief centres of 
Canadian trade, and had the advantage everywhere of conferring with prominent 
Canadian men of affairs, I do desire, and indeed I feel bound, to record my 
testimony for what it is worth. 

I have to bear witness to a deep conviction, burnt in upon my own mind, 
that unless the home islands reciprocate, and reciprocate soon, the preference 
accorded by Canada to England, the Empire runs a frightful risk of losing the 
great Dominion. I may say that to investigate this point was not, of course, 
my primary object, yet that the point itself was forced so strongly upon my 
attention, without any volition on my own part, that I must indeed have been 
as a piece of wood, or a stone, if I had not been impressed by it. 


I am, Sir, 


Yours obediently, 
HF. WYAtTs. 


